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Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrperr, 
Vox. XII. DECEMBER, 1821. No. Il. 








Art. 1L—Memoirs of Anacreon; By J. E. Hall. 
(Continued from page 245.) 


Tne fate of Anyta, another of the companions of Sappho, was 
not less melancholy. She had attained such a rank among the 
poets of her time, that she was saluted with the distinguished ti- 
tle of the female Homer. She was betrothed in marriage to An- 
tipater. But death robbed the Thessalonican of a wife and 
Greece lost one of its brightest ornaments, while her days were yet 
few and her thoughts were unclouded by care. Her compositions 
were sublime, beautiful and picturesque. I regret that I have 
preserved so few of her effusions. The following lines were writ- 
ten by her to be inscribed 


ON A STATUE OF VENUS ON THE SEA COAST. 


Cythera, from this craggy steep, 
Looks downward on the glassy deep; 
And hither calls the vernal gale 
Propitious to the distant sail, 

While ocean flows beneath serene 
Sooth’d by the smiles of beauty’s queen. 


The following epigrams were occasioned by the death of two 
ef her young companions whom she tenderly loved. 


ON PHILLIDA. 


In this sad tomb where Phillida is laid, 


Her mother oft invokes the gentle shade. 
VOL, XII. 32 
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And calls, in hopeless grief, on her who died, 

In the full bloom of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Who left, a virgin, these bright realms of day, 
On dark Acheron’s gloomy coasts to stray. 


ON ANTIBIA. 


Unblest Antibia calls this mournful strain— 
A lovelier maid than all Diana’s train. 

Gay gallant youths ador’d her as their God 
And noble suitors waited on her nod; 

But to resist the pow’r of fate, how vain 

Is beauty? Flow afresh my mournful strain! 


While the sensibility of Sappho was bewailing the loss of twe 
of the most lovely in her train, Anacreon endeavoured to console 
the unfortunate lover of Anyta by an ode, which he sung as he 
presented to him a cup of sparkling wine: 


TO ANTIPATER. 


Within a goblet, rich and deep, 

I cradle all my woes to sleep, 

Why should we breathe the sigh of fear, 
Or pour the unavailing tear? 

For death will never heed the sigh, 

Nor soften at the tearful eye; 

And eyes that sparkle, eyes that weep, 
Must all alike be sealed in sleep; 

Then let us never vainly stray, 

In search of thorns, from pleasure’s way; 
Oh! let us quaff the rosy wave, 

Which Bacchus loves, which Bacchus gave; 
And in the goblet, rich and deep, 

Cradle our crying woes to sleep! 


The brevity of life is a subject so trite, that it would be super- 
fluous in me to dilate upon its melancholy effects in the breasts of 
those who survive an early friend. Mimnermus, in common with 
many of our poets, has urged it, as a forcible reason for hilarity; 
and his strains, though lively enough for the mirth of the bacchant, 
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at the same time infuse a portion of the sad seriousness of the 
philosopher. : 


Drink and rejoice! what comes to-morrow, 
Or what the future can bestow, 

Of pain or pleasure, joy or sorrow, 
Men are never wise to know. 


Oh! bid farewell to care and labour, 
Enjoy your life while yet you may; 

Impart your blessings to your neighbour, 
And give your hours to frolick play. 


Life is not life iffree from passion, 

From the wild transports love can give; 
Indulge your liveliest inclination 

Thus life is worth the pains to live. 


But if you pass the fleeting pleasure, 

And leave the luscious draught unknown, 
Another claims the slighted treasure 

And you have nothing of your own. 


To her friend Anyta, Sappho had endeavoured by every arti- 
fice of persuasion to transfer the love of her brother, Charaxus. 
This young man, while he was travelling in Egypt, for the pur- 
pose of investigating its curiosities, was ensnared by the wiles of 
a female of Eressus named Sappho.* In order to disentangle him 





* According tosome writers, the name of this lady was Dorica. Ma- 
dame Dacier has ably vindicated the character of the poetess, by trans- 
ferring the obloquy that has attended her, to another of the same name. 
Every generous feeling conspires to add strength to her plausible hypo- 
thesis. 

Is it possible, says an acute critic, who is actuated by a laudable wish 
to rescue the memory of an amiable and lovely woman from unmerited 
indignity, is it possible, says he, that such a woman was a hypocrite, or 
that while she was reproving the vice and folly of a beloved brother, she 
was conscious of being the most dissolute and abandoned of her sex? No 
author, earher than the Augustan age, alludes to those infamous stories 
which the writings of Ovid have ‘circulated to her prejudice. Must the 
character of this divine poetess be loaded with every species of obloquy 
and reproach on so slight a foundation as the weak fancy of a profligate 
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from this ruinous connection she addressed him in a letter which 
was replete with the most tender-and prudent expostulations; and 
she at the same time painted in glowing language the charms of 
Anyta with all those captivating graces of style in which she ex- 
celled. But deaf to the remonstrances of affection and the re- 
proaches of virtue, he persevered in a series of irregularity which 
finally terminated his existence. From the coincidence between 
the names, those who envied her genius have since endeavoured to 
confound the courtezan with the poetess, and thus to diminish 
the fame of one by charging it with all the vices of the other. But, 
if the poetess had merited the odious picture which has been 
daubed by the hands of ignorance and envy, the inhabitants of 
Mytilene, however they might have admired the fire and anima- 
tion of her genius, would never have perpetuated her memory 
and their own disgrace, by stamping an impression of her head 
upon their coin; nor would her picture have been thus honoured 
by the virtuous muse of Democharis: 


ON A PICTURE OF SAPPHO. 


Whoe’er he was whose art this picture plann’d, 

*Twas plastick nature taught his skilful hand. . 
The glist’ning moisture of the eye is seen, 

As if the power of fancy dwelt within; 

The warm carnation of the features glows 

With nature’s roses, shines with nature’s snows; 

While the bright smiles and. lips’ nectareous dews 

Tremble with love and glisten with the muse. 


And again, in the epigram on her leading the train of virgins at 
a festival in the temple of Juno: 


Come, Lesbian maids, to Juno’s stately dome, 

With steps, that scarcely touch the pavement, come, 
Let your own Sappho lead the lovely choir, 

And to the altar bear her golden lyre. 





Roman? Thatsuch a woman as the courtezan Sappho was cotemporary 
with the Lesbian maid, is a fact that cannot be doubted, and to her, as 


the biographer suggests, belongs the infamy whichis usually atiached to 
another. 
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Then first in graceful order slow advance 

And weave the mazes of the mystick dance: . 
While, plac’d on high, the heav’n rapt maid shall pour 
Such strains, thatmen shall wonder and adore. 


I have preserved a few remarks which Anacreon made about 
this time on the subject of poetry; and as every thing that he said 
upon this topick is worthy to be remembered, his observations are 
here inserted. 

He said it had been well remarked by Aristotle, that the ex- 
pression should be very much laboured in the inactive parts of a 
poem; as in descriptions, similes, and narratives,in which the opi- 
nions, manners and passions of men, are not represented.” 

« Aristotle says that a poet ought to prefer things that are im- 
possible, provided they be probable, to those which are possible 
though improbable. This rule is involved in some obscurity; but 
I will endeavour to explain it. A thing may be impossible and 
yet probable. Thus when a poet introduces a Divinity, any in- 
cident, humanly impossible, receives a full probability, by being 
ascribed to the skill and power of a God—thus ,js it that we re- 





* Horace, who copied most of his criticisms from Aristotle, had his eye 
on this rule when he wrote these lines: 


Et tragicus plerumq, dolet sermone pedestri 
Telephus, et Peleus, cum pauper, et exul uterg, 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba 

Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 


In the descriptions of Paradise, Milton has observed Aristotle’s rule of 
lavishing all the ornaments of diction where the fable is not supported by 
beauty of sentiment and energy of character. It may be observed 
that in such parts, the expressions are more florid and elaborate than in 
most other passages of the poem; and the exuberance of his imagination has 
produced such a redundancy of ornament on this seat of happiness and in- 
nocence, that it would be endless, as Addison remarks, to point out each 
particular. See Longinus, §. 17. 

This rule is still more necessary for the orator. He who would conquer 
in the conflicts of debate must supply all those parts where his argument 
is defective, by those dazzling expressions, which, like the apple of gold, 
seduce the opponent from the path of success. 
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concile the story of the transformation of the ship of the Pheea- 
cians into.a rock, and the fleet of ASneas into sea nymphs. But 
such relations ought not to be too frequent in a poem; for it is an 
established rule, that all incidents which require the intervention 
of divinity to give them an air of probability, should be so disen- 
gaged from the action, that they might be entirely expunged with- 
out destroying its integrity. For instance, if we omit the trans- 
formation of the ship, the action of the Odyssey will retain its per- 
fection. And therefore those episodes which are necessary, and 
constitute essential parts of the poem, should be founded upon hu- 
man probability. Now the episodes of Circe, Polypheme, the Sy- 
vens, &c. are necessary to the action of the Odyssey; but no one 
will say they are within the bounds of human probability. How 
then shall we solve this difficulty? Homer has artificially brought 
them within the bounds of it. He makes Ulysses relate them be- 
fore a credulous and ignorant assembly. He lets us into the cha- 
racter of the Pheeacians by saying they were a very dull nation. 
Odyss. 6. v. 8. 

“It is thus that the poet artfully gives probability to his fables, 
by reciting them toa people who believed them; and yet, even 
here, he is not unmindful of his intelligent readers. He gives 
them all the pleasure that can be derived from physical or moral 
truths disguised under miraculous allegories, and by this method, 
he reconciles them with poetical probability.” 

“ There are several heads to which probability may be reduced. 
Either to divinity, and then nothing isimprobable, for every thing is 
possible to a Deity: or to our ideas of things, whether they be true or 
false. Thus in the descent of Ulysses into the infernal regions, 
there is not one word of probability or historical truth; but if we 
examine it by the ideas that were then entertained it becomes 
probable: or lastly, we may have respect to vulgar opinion or fame; 
for a poet is at liberty to relate a falsehood, provided it be com- 
monly believed to be true.”* 








* Horace calls these stories specious miracles. 





ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamq. et cum Cyclope, Charybdim. 
De Art. Poet. 
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As we returned one evening to our chambers a little incident 
occurred, which I must relate as it is illustrative of one of Ana- 
creon’s odes. We met a Doric youth who was playing with a 
waxen image of Cupid. Amacreon, whose imagination at the mo- 
ment was all love, asked the boy if he would dispose of it. To 
this he willingly consented, saying, with a simplicity which we 
could not but admire, that he did not wish to keep it, as it made 
him think too much of other things than kis studies. Anacreon 
gave him some money for the image, which he placed over his 
bed. The circumstance is commemorated in a few lines. 


ON AN IMAGE OF CUPID* 


‘‘ Tell me, gentle youth, I pray thee, 
What in purchase shall I pay thee 
For this little waxen toy, 3 
Image of the Paphian boy?” 

Thus I said the other day, 

To a youth who pass’d my way: 

‘¢ Sir,” (he answer’d, and the while 
Answer’d all in Doric style,) 

“ Take it, for a trifle take it; 

Think not yet that I could make it: 
Pray, believe it was not I; 

No—it cost me many a sigh, 

And I can no longer keep 

Little gods, who murder sleep!” 

‘¢ Here, then, here,” (I said with joy,) 
** Here is silver for the boy: 

He shall be my bosom guest, 

Idol of my pious breast!” 

Little Love! thou now art mine, 


~ 





Longinus calls them dreams, but adds, that they are the dreams of Ju- 
piter. ro Asoc evurvia. Sect. 9. See also Le Clerc’s observations upon 
this passage in the Parhasiana. p. 26. 


* It is difficult to preserve with any grace the narrative simplicity of 
this ode, and the humour of the turn with which it concludes. I feel that 


the translation must appear very vapid, if not ludicrous, to an English 
reader. : M. 
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Warm me with that torch of thine; 
Make me feel as I have felt, 

Or thy waxen frame shall melt. 

I must burn in warm desire, 

Or thou, my boy, in yonder fire!* 


About the same time, too, another circumstance happened which 
I shall’ also relate in this place. Anacreon had purchased an 
Athenian «ove, for the purpose of sendiag it to Eurypyle. He 
accordingly despatched the faithful bird with a letter under its 
wing which enclosed this ode: 
TO EURYPYLE. 

When gold, as feet as zephyr’s pinion, 

Escapes like any faithless minion,t 

And flies me (as he flies me ever), 

‘Do I pursue him? never, never! 





* Monsieur Loagepierre conjectures from this, that, whatever Ana- 
creon might say, he sometimes felt the inconveniences of old age, and 
here solicits from the power of Love a warmth which he could no longer 
expect from nature. M. 


T In the original ’O dpawerne o ypucos. There is a kind of pun in these 
words, as Madame Dacier has already remarked; for Chrysos, which sig- 
nifies gold, was also a frequent name for aslave. In one of Lucian’s dia- 
logues, there is, I think, a similar play upon the word, where the follow- 
ers of Chrysippus are called golden fishes. The puns ofthe ancients are, 
in general, even more vapid than our own; some of the best are those re- 
corded of Diogenes. M. 


$ Aed”, zesue pevyes. This grace of iteration has already been taken 
notice of. Though sometimes merely a playful beauty, it is peculiarly ex- 
pressive of impassioned sentiment, and we may easily believe that it was 
one of the many sources of that energetic sensibility which breathed 
through the style of Sappho. See Gyrald. Vet. Poet. Dial. 9. It will not 
be said that this is a mechanical ornament by any one who can feel its 
charms in those lines of Catullus, where he complains of the infidelity of 
his mistress, Lesbia. 


Celi, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, 

Illa Lesbia, quam Catullns unam, 

Plus quam se atquesuos amavet omnes, 
Nunc, &c. 
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No, let the false deserter go, 
For who would court his direst foe? 
But, when I feel my lighten’d mind 
No more by ties of gold confin’d, 
I loosen all my clinging cares, 
And cast them to the vagrant airs. 
Then, then I feel the muse’s spell, 
And wake to life the dulcet shell; 
The dulcet shell to beauty sings, 
And love dissolves along the strings! 
Thus, when my heart is sweetly taught 
How little gold deserves a thought, 
The winged slave returns once more, 
And wih him wafts delicious store 
Of racy wine, whose balmy art 
In slumber seals the anxious heart! 
Again he tries my soul to sever 
From love and song, perhaps forever! 
Away, deceiver! why pursuing 
Ceaseless thus my heart’s undoing? 
Sweet is the song of amorous fire; 
Sweet are the sighs that thrill the lyre; 
Oh! sweeter far than all the gold 
The waftage of thy wiugs can hold. 
I well remember all thy wiles; 
They wither’d Cupid’s flowery smiles, 
And o’er his harp such garbage shed, 
I thought its angel breath was fled! 
They tainted all his bow! of blisses, 
His bland desires and hallow’d kisses. 





Si sic omnia dixisset! but the rest does not bear citation. 


Horace having imitated this passage is adduced as a proof of the au- 


me ee 





thenticity of the ode. Lib. 1. od. 26. 


Horace has “* Desiderique temperare poculum,” not figuratively, how- 
ever, like Anacreon, but importing the love-philtres of the witches. 
‘‘cups of kisses’ our poet may allude to a favourite gallantry among the 
ancients, of drinking when the lips of their mistresses had touched the 


brim: 
VOL. XII. 


* Dianuatay dé xtdvav, 


Tlobwy xuwerae xipvac. 


33 
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Oh! fly to haunts of sordid men,+ 

But rove not near the bard again: 

Thy glitter in the Muse’s shade, 
Scares from her bower the tuneful maid; 
And not for worlds would I forego 
That moment of poetic glow, 

When my full soul, in Fancy’s stream, 
Pours o’er the lyre its swelling theme. 
Away! away! to worldlings hence, 
Who feel not this diviner sense, 

And with thy gay, fallacious blaze, 
Dazzle their unrefined gaze. 


After some days had elapsed, his letter was brought to him 
by a person who said he had caught the bird without knowing it 
had been despatched on any special purpose; but that it had es- 
caped from him; and in the violence of its agitation had dropped 
the letter, which he had opened, and now restored to the author 
of it, with many apologies for the inconvenience he might have 
occasioned. 

This incident gave rise to an ode, in which Anacreon fancies a 
dialogue to have passed between the dove and the stranger whe 
intercepted its passage. It is so exquisite that we can scarcely 
suppose it to have been written by a man; but regard it as the 
joint production of the Muses and Graces. 





** Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And Pll not ask for wine.” 


As in Ben Jonson’s translation from Philostratus; and Lucian has a con- 


ceit upon the same idea, “‘Iva xas wiv», ama nas plane,” “ that you may at 
once both drink and kiss.” . M. 


t “ The haunts of sordid men” are in Phrygia according to the origi- 
nal. Anacreon applies the epithet faithless, to the Phrygians, because, 
as Mad. Dacier supposes, their kig' Laomedon had defrauded Neptune 
and Apollo of their reward for buiiding the walls of Troy—and Hercules 
for rescuing Hesione the daughter of the king from the fangs of a sea- 
monster. H. 
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THE DOVE* 


Tell me, why, my sweetest dove, 
Thus your humid pinions move, 
Shedding through the air in showers 
Essence of the balmiest flowers? 
Tell me whither, whence you rove, 
Tell me all, my sweetest dove. 
Curious stranger! I belong 

To the bard of Teian song, 

With his mandate now I fly 

To the nymph of azure eye; 

Ah! that eye has madden’d many, 
But the poet more than any! 
Venus, for a hymn of love, 
Warbled in her votive grove, 





* The ancients made use of letter-carrying pigeons, when they went 
any distance from home, as the most certain means of conveying intelli- 
gence back. That tender domestic attachment, which attracts this deli- 
cate little bird through every danger and difficulty, till it settles in its na- 
tive nest, affords to the elegant author of “‘ The Pleasures of Memory” a 
fine and interesting exemplification of his subject. 


Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest, or the vows of love? 


See the poem. Daniel Heinsius has a similar sentiment, speaking of 
Dousa, who adopted this method at the seige of Leyden: 


Quo patriz non tendit amor? Mandata referre 
Postquam hominem nequiit mittere, misit avem. 


Fuller tells us, that at the seige of Jerusalem, the Christians intercep- 
ted a letter, tied to the legs ofa dove, in which the Persian emperor pro- 
mised assistance to the beseiged. See Fuller’s Holy war, cap. 24. 
book, i- M. 


+ “ This passage is invaluable, and I do not think that any thing so 
beautiful or so delicate has ever been said. What an idea does it give of 
the poetry of the man, from whom Venus herself, the mother of the Gra- 
ces and the Pleasures, purchases a little hymn with one of her favourite 
doves!” Longepierre. 

De Pauw objects to the authenticity of this ode, because it makes Ana- 
creon his own panegyrist; but puets have a license for praising themselves, 
which with some indeed, may be considered as comprised under their gen- 
eral privilege of fiction. M. 
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(’Twas in sooth a gentle lay,) 
Gave me to the bard away. 

See me now his faithful minion, 
Thus with softly-gliding pinion, 
To his lovely girl I bear 

Songs of passion through the air. 
Oft he blandly whispers me, 

«¢ Soon, my bird, Ill set you free.” 
But in vain he’ll bid me fly, 

I shall serve him till I die. 

Never could my plumes sustain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain. 
O’er the plains, or in the dell, 

On the mountain’s savage swell; 
Seeking in the desert wood 
Gloomy shelter, rustic food. 

Now I lead a life of ease, 

Far from such retreats as these 
From Anacreon’s hand [ eat 
Food delicious, viands sweet; 
Flutter o’er his goblet’s brim, 

Sip the ioamy wine with him. 
Then | dance and wanton round 
To the lyre’s beguiling sound; 

Or with gently-fanning wings 
Shade the minstrel while he sings: 
On his harp then sink in slumbers, 
Dreaming still of dulcet numbers! 
This is all—away—away— 

You have made me waste the day, 
How I’ve chatter'd! prating crow 


Never yet did chatter so." 





— 


* Longepierre has a quotation irom lian lib. 6. cap. 7. to prove that 
the crow. xopayn, was sometimes employed in this office. 

“Th Egypt, near the lake Myris, the natives show the monument of a 
crow of which they give the following account: thatit was brought by one 
of their kings cailed Marrhes, whose epistles it carried, wheresoever he 
pleased, with greater expedition than the swiftest messenger: that, when 
he gave bis orders, it immediately understood which way to direct its 
flight. through what countries to pass, and where to stop. To preserve 
the memory of these services, Marrhes honoured the bird with a monu- 
ment, and an epitaph.” * -. 
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Anacreon resumed his remarks on poetry, some of which I shall 
here insert without regard to the chain of the conversation. 

He said that “the first rule with respect to the manners and 
characters of the persons introduced into a play, is, that they 
should be good: that is, the poet should take particular care not to 
represent them worse, or more immoral than his- subject necessa- 
rily demands: an instance of the violation of this rule occurs in 
the Orestes of Euripides, where the poet makes Menelaus appear 
cxceedingly bad, without any necessity for it. es de mapd 
deiyma, &c.* 

“Homer, to preserve. the unity of his action hastens into the 
midst of things. Had he gone up to Leda’s egg or begun much 
later, even at the rape of Helen or the investment of Troy, it is 
evident that the story of the poem would have been a series of 
several actions. He therefore commences with the discord of 
his princes, and artfully interweaves, in the successive parts of his 
poem, an account of every thing material that relates to them, and 
had occured before the dissention.” 

“In the same manner Auneas makes his first appearance in the 
Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of the shores of Italy; because the 
action proposed to be celebrated was his settlement in Latium. 
But as it was necessary for the reader to know what had happen- 
ed to him at the taking of Troy, Virgil makes his hero relate it 
in an episode in the second and third books of the Aéneid, the 
contents of which precede those of the first in the thread of the 
narrative, though they follow it in the disposition of the poem, in 
order to preserve the unity of action.t 





* In justice to the ancients it must be observed, that they very rarely 
erred in this particular; for though indeed it is not strictly true, that 
every thing they said upon the stage had an immediate tendency to the 
promotion of virtue, yet it is very seldom that they allowed of vile obsceni- 
ty or prophanity, or indulged in any expressions which were offensive to 
good manners: faults which are too frequent amongthe most admired of 
modern writers. 

The passage in the text, which is principally taken from Aristotle is 
well explained and illustrated by Bishop Hare, in the dedication prefixed 
to his Terence. 


+ Milton, in imitation of these two great poets, opens his Paradise Lost 
with an infernal council plotting the fall of man, which is the action he 
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“ The author of an Epic poem should seldom speak in his own 
person, but throw as much of his work as he can into the mouths of 
those who are his principal actors. For the mind of the reader 
is more awed and elevated when he hears Achilles or Adneas than 
when he listens to Homer or Virgil. Besides, the very impres- 
sion that we are speaking the language of an eminent hero exalts 
and expands the imagination of the author.* It is really surpri- 
zing to remark in the Iliad and Afneid, how little proceeds from 
the mouths of the writers.” 

“The great secret of heroick poetry, according to Aristotle, is, 
to relate such circumstances as may produce in the reader at the 
same time both belief and astonishment: or, in other words, the 
fable should be filled with the probable and the marvellous. But 
while the poet excites our astonishment he should be cautious not 
to overstep the bounds of nature so far, that reason would revolt 





proposed to celebrate. And, as for those great actions, the battle of the 
angels and the creation of the world, which preceded in point of time, 
but which would have entirely destroyed the unity of his principal action 
had he related them in the same order in which they happened, he gives 
them in the fifth, sixth and seventh books, by way of Episode. 

It may be observed here also, that as Virgil, inthe poem which was de- 
signed to celebrate the origin of the Roman Empire, bas described the 
birth of its great rival, the Carthaginian commonwealth, Milton, with 
similar art, in his poem on the fall of man, has related the fall of the angels 
who are his professed enemies. Besides the many other beauties in such 
an Episode, its running parallel with the great action of the poem, hinders 
it from breaking the unity so much as another episode would have done, 
that had not so near an affinity with the principal subject. 


* Tully tells us, in speaking of his celebrated Dialogue on Old Age, in 
which Cato is the chief speaker, that upona review of it, he was agreea- 
bly imposed upon, and fancied it really was Cato, and not himself, who ut- 
tered his thoughts upon the subject! 

Milton appears to have paid very particular attention to this rule. There 
is scarcely a third part of the whole of his poem which proceeds apparent- 
ly from him; the rest is spoken by Adam or Eve or some good or evil spi- 
rit, who is engaged either in their destruction ordefence. His querulous- 
ness about his own blindness, the reflections on the nakedness of Adam 
and Eve, on the angels eating, and some other passages which might be 
cited are exceptions, it is true—but who would lose a line of Milton? 
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from the dominion which his genius enforces. Because, by car- 
rying nature into exigencies in which she cannot exist, he pre- 
vents himself from making those observations on her conduct 
which even extraordinary circumstances would justify. He thus 
becomes a poet to the eye, but not to the heart. Wonder isa qua- 
lity which cannot be kept constantly in action. We may con- 
template the objects which his fertile imagination has presented 
to our view, but we forget the man.’* 

*«] think the Dithyrambick is the only proper metre for hymns 
in honour of Bacchus. This sort of poem is strictly imitative, be- 
cause the poet endeavours to exhibit the sentiments and delirium 
which should be felt by a Dithyramb or chaunter of Dithyrambicks. 
Its peculiar quality is a sort of enthusiastic wildness which, spurn- 
ing at the trammels of the laws of poetry, admits of any boldness 
and irregularity of expression, and the utmost extravagance of me- 
taphor. The thoughts and the words are not confined to a con- 
nected chain, and the versification flows according to the inspi- 
ration of the muse.”’t 

Anacreon then concluded his entertaining remarks, but before 
we retired to rest, he wrote the following lines, on a dish, which 
he had received from our friend Stratocles. 





ON THE PIOTURE OF EUROPA.} 


Methinks, the pictur’d bull we see 
Is amorous Jove—it must be he! 








* Milton’s fable is a master-piece of this nature. The rebellion in Hea- 
ven, the miserable condition of the fallen angels, the state of innocence in 
which our first parents lived, the temptations of the serpent, the fall of 
man, &c, though very astonishing in themselves, are not only credible, 
but they are actually articles of faith. 


+ Horace expressively describes the Dithyrambick of the Theban. 


Seu per audaces nova Dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis. 


The learned are not agreed as to the etymology of the word, but they 
have amused us with a variety of uncertain conjectures. 


} This ode may perhaps be considered as a description of one of those 
ceins, which the Sidonians struck offin honour of Europa, representing @ 
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How fondly blest he seems to bear 
That fairest of Phoenician fair! 

How proud he breasts the foamy tide, 
And spurns the billowy surge aside! 
Could any beast, of vulgar vein, 
Undaunted thus defy the main? 

No: he descends from climes above, 
He looks the God, he breathes of Jove! 
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ti The next day we repaired to a rich carousal at the house 
“ag of Sappho, who strove to forget the disdain of Phaon in the lyre 
if of Anacreon and the merriment of convivial society. Her love 
Ae for that beautiful youth must have been of a very exalted nature, 
ais for instead of those feelings which are usually excited by dis- 
dain or: treachery in the female breast, Sappho still cherished a 
fondness for the memory of the insensate Phaon. She dwelt with 
a mournful pensiveness on the graces which adorned his person, 
and she delighted to contemplate with fancy’s eye the smiles 
which irradiated his countenance. Love, which acts with such 
violence in some, had softened her feelings, added dignity to her 
mind, and vigour to her genius. So calm and resigned did she 
now appear, that her friends were flattered with the hope that her 
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former love had subsided, and that in the genius of Anacreon she 
would forget the irresitible charms of the scornful youth. The 
seductive graces of Anacreon’s conversation and the bewitching 
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allurements of his lyre, had done much towards removing from her 

breast the impressions of other attachments; and, could he have re- 

fh mained longer at Mytilene, I have no doubt but that he wouid 

Bi have prevented the melancholy catastrophe which terminated the 
| life and misfortunes of the Lesbian Muse. 

But while they were plunged in revelry and delight, when all 

Mytilene seemed, in the intoxication of festivals to have abstracted 

herself from the world, and to have forgotten the existence of other 
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woman carried across the sea by a bull. Thus Natalis Comes, lib. viii. 
cap. 23. ‘Sidonii numismata cum fcemina tauri dorso insidente ac mare 
transfretante, cuderunt in ejus honorem.” In the little treatise upon the 
goddess of Syria, attributed very falsely to Lucian, there is mention of this 
coin, and of a temple dedicated by the Sidonians to Astarte, whom some, 
it appears, confounded with Europa, M. 
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countries, events of a sad and solemn portent agitated the political 
horizon of the Athenian republic. . 

By what means soever of stratagem or violence, Pisistratus had 
acquired the sovereignty of Athens, the indignation of his coun- 
trymen had long been lost in admiration of his talents, his justice, 
and his moderation. ‘The tyrant was known only by name when 
they saw Pisistratus rejecting theadventitiousaid of royalty,and ap- 
pearing before the Areopagi, with nu other protection than the 
shield of innocence, to answer a criminal charge. When they 
saw him not only pardon, but distinguish by enviable honours, the 
youth whose excessive love had driven him to such desperation, 
as to induce him to attempt to carry off the daughter of the king 
from a public procession, they beheld one who had not lost the 
feelings of a man in the pride of power. When they saw him 
striving by all the arts of solicitation to acquire the friendship of 
Solon, and to enlist the wisdom of that venerable legislator in sup- 
port of his administration, they contemplated a rival who had the 
magnanimity to esteem his opponent, and a sovereign whose great~ 
est solicitude was for the welfare and dignity of his subjects. 

Yet, as always has happened, and ever will happen, where the 
people are flattered with notions of their own importance by the 
specious bawling of the patriot, or dazzled by the more open designs 
of the ambitious usurper, the mild government of Pisistratus be- 
came obnoxious. Twice was he obliged to resign an ungrateful 
authority and fly from the city, andtwice did he resume his au- 
thority. 

The people, by which term I mean a ‘large majority of the po- 
pulation of every country, are ever credulous and ignorant. They 
are deceived by the flattery of the artful, and seduced by the 
splendid talents of the ambitious. It is the aim of a vicious set 
of men, who would disturb the tranquillity of society, to inculcate 
the most dangerous maxims, and circulate the most flagrant false- 
hoods: in this they persevere with a tenacity which no punishments. 
can wholly subdue, and nothing can divert, but the allurements 
of wealth.*. 


* To such men how justly may we apply the vigorous lines of Beau. 
mont: 
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Pisistratus, with the exception of these temporary interruptions, 
enjoyed a peaceable reign. He saw the Athenian power exalted 
by his talents, and a visible and rapid improvement in literature 
and the sciences under his fostering hand. He fell quietly to the 
earth like the lofty oak which long withstands the assailing blast, 
and at length yields to the destroying tooth of age! 

Hipparchus and Hippias succeeded to the power and populari- 
ty of their father; and one of the first objects of the attention of 
Hipparchus, was to regain the presence of the poet whom he had 
formerly admired. He despatched a barge to Samos for Anacre- 
on; but not finding him there, the Captain set sail for Mytilene, 
and interrupted our merriment by a letter to the poet, in which 
the young king informed him of all the events which had occurred 
during his absence, and concluded by affectionately pressing him 
to return to Athens. He said he wanted a counsellor, such as 
the sage Anacreon, to assist him in a task so arduous for youth 
and inexperience, and a friend such as the poet, with whom he 
could unbend his mind, and enjoy the pleasures of refined and so- 
eial intercourse. 

This letter was very embarrassing to Anacreon. He felt it at 
once his duty and his wish to fly to his friend, surrounded, as he 
was, by all the difficulties and dangers that are incident to a new 
administration over a fickle people; but it was death to part from 
the lovely Sappho. She perceived a change in his deportment; 
and after some days of anxiety she tenderly inquired whether he 
had received unpleasant intelligence by the courier from Athens. 
He could only reply by showing his letter te her, when she dis- 
solved into tears and prayed him not to leave her. 

“No, said the lover, as he pressed the weeping fair to his bo- 
som, never will I quit thee, I would embrace thee as the ivy twines 
around the oak—I would be the zone that encircles thy bosom, and 
beats responsive to its throb.” 





They feed upon opinions, errors, dreams 

And make them truths: they draw a nourishment 
Out of defamings: grow upon disgraces; 

And when they see a virtue fortified 

Strongly, above the battery of their tongues, 
Oh, how they cast about to sink it. 
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TO SAPPHO.* 
The Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 





* Ogilvie, in his Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients, in remark- 
ing upon the Odes of Anacreon, says, “In some’of his pieces there is exu- 
berance and even wildness of imagination; in that particularly which is 
addressed to a young girl, where he wishes alternately to be transformed 
to a mirror, a coat, astream, a bracelet and a pair of shoes, for the differ- 
ent purposes which he recites: this is mere sport and wantonness.”’ 

It is the wantonness however of a very graceful Muse; ludit amabiliter. 
The compliment of this ode is exquisitely delicate, and so singular for the 
period in which Anacreon lived, when the scale of love had not yet been 
graduatedginto all its little progressive refinements, that if we were incli- 
ned to question the authenticity of the poem, we should find a much more 
plausible argument in the features of modern gallantry which it bears, 
than in any of those fastidious conjectures upon which some commenta- 
tors have presumed so far. Degen thinks it spurious, and De Pauw pro- 
nounces it to be miserable. Longepierre and Barnes refer us to several 
imitations of this ode, from which I shall only select an epigram of Diony- 
sius: 

Es8? avemoc yevouenv, ou de ye cesysoa wae’ avyac, Ke. 


I wish I could like zephyr steal 
To wanton o’er thy mazy vest, 

And thou wouldst ope thy bosom-veil, 
And take me panting to thy breast! 


I wish I might a rose-bud grow, 
And thou wouldst cull me from the bower, 
And place me on that breast of snow, 
Where I should bloom, a wintery flower. 


I wish I were the lily’s leaf, 
To fade upon that bosom warm; 
There I should wither, pale and brief, 
The trophy of thy fairer form! 


Allow me to add, that Plato has expressed as fanciful a wish in a dis- 
tich preserved by Laertius! 


Acepas esoaOpesc, acne emcoc, 10s yevosmuy 
Ovgavos, we aorross oupacey tic oe Batra. 


TO STELLA. 


Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? 
Oh! that I were that spangled sphere, 
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Was once a weeping matron’s form;* 
And Progne, hapless, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 

Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 

To sparkle with that smile divine; 

And like my heart I then should be, 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or, were I, love, the robe which flows 
O’er every charm that secret glows, 

In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 

Oh! could I, as the streamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thine hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance there! 
I wish I were the zone, that lies 

Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs! } 





And every star should be an eye, 
To wonder on thy beauties here! M. 


* Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, King of Phrygia, having the vanity to 
prefer herself to Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, her children, 
upon which she principally prided herself, were all slain by the offspring 
of the goddess. The melancholy catastrophe so affected the unfortunate 
mother, that her powers were benumed by grief, and she became stupid. 
The license of Poets has transformed her into stone, and Moore elegant- 
ly terms her ‘“‘ The Phrygian Rock.” The story is finely told by Ovid. 
Vid. Met. lib. 6. But see Pope in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad. 

There are two Epigrams in the Anthologia on Niobe, one of which has 
all the quaintness of Cowley. 

"Oruulos wroe, Ke. 
This weeping tomb within no corse contains; 
This weeping corse without a tomb remains: 


For, by a strange irrevocable doom, 
This image is the carcase and the tomb. H 


f This vrais» was a riband, or band, called by the Romans fascia and 
strophium, which the women wore for the purpuse of restraining the exu- 
berance of the bosom. Vide Polluc. Onomast. Thus Martial: 


Fascia crescentes dominz compesce papillas. 
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Or like those envious pearls that show 
So faintly round that neck of snow, 

Yes, I would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
What more would thy Anacreon be? 

Oh! any thing that touches thee. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet— 

Thus to be press’d by thee were sweet!* 


“ But, alas, my Sappho, the call of Hipparchus must be obeyed. 
You know not the obligations I owe to that excellent sovereign; 
and I should be ungrateful to him, and unworthy of you, were I 
to forget them. I will depart but for a short time, and then re- 
turn with fresh ardor to bask in the sunshine of your smiles.” 

“ No Anacreon—among the brighter damsels of Athens you will 
soon forget the unfortunate Sappho. Miserable woman that I am! 
The God of Love wounds my heart only to sport in the pang that 





The women of Greece not only wore this zone, but condemned them- 
selves to fasting, and made use of certain drugs and powders, for the same 
purpose. To these expedients they were compelled, in consequence of 
their inelegant fashion of compressing the waist into a very narrow com- 


pass, which necessarily caused an excessive tumidity in the bosom. See 
Dioscorides, lib. v. M. 


* The sophist Philostratus, in one of his love-letters, has borrowed this 
thought; w 2deros aodts. w xaaroc ercuOspos. w Tpicevdasmav «yw Kat Manepsos 
say @watnoere us. ‘* Oh lovely feet! oh excellent beauty! oh! thrice happy 
and blessed should I be, if you would but tread on me!” In Shakspeare 
Romeo desires to be a glove: 


Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might kiss that cheek! 


And, in his Passionate Pilgrim, we meet with an idea semewhat like 
that of the thirteenth line: 


He, spying her, boune’d in, where as he stood, 
‘QO Jove!” quoth she, ‘‘ why was not I a flood?” 


In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, that whimsical farrago of “all 
such reading as was never read,” there is a very old translation of this ode, 


before 1632, “ Englished by Mr. B. Holiday in his Technog. act. 1. 
scene 7,” M. 
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he occasions. Go, unkind Anacreon, and in the splendour of the 
Athenian court forget the sighs of Sappho!” 

«“ Qh! how cruel are your words, lovely maiden. I can never 
lose the remembrance of your charms. I solemnly vow I will re- 
turn as soon as [ can quit Hipparchus, for I prefer the bowers of 
love to the courts of Kings.” 

With these words he strung his lyre and bade her adieu. 


TO SAPPHO. 


Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 
The stream of Amalthea’s horn! 
Nor should I ask to call the throne 
Of the Tartessian prince my own; 
To totter through his train of years, 
The victim of declining fears. 
One little hour of joy to me 
{s worth a dull eternity! 

(To be continued.) 





—_— 


Art. Il—The Ayrshire Legatees; or, the Correspondence of the 
Pringle Family. 


(Continued from vol. xii. p. 58.) 
Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. Charles Snodgrass. 


Windsor Castle Inn. 

My vrar rrienp,— I have all my life been strangely suscepti- 
ble of pleasing impressions from public spectacles where great 
crowds are assembled. This, perhaps you will say, is but another 
way of confessing, that, like the common vulgar, [ am fond of 
sights and shows. It may be so, but it is not from the pageants 
that I derive my enjoyment. A multitude, in fact, is to me as it 
were a strain of music, which, with an inestimable and magical in- 
fluence, calls up from the unknown abyss of the feelings, new 
combinations of fancy, which, though vague and obscure, as those 
nebulee of light that astronomers have supposed to be the rudi- 
ments of unformed stars, afterwards become distinct and brilliant 
acquisitions. In a crowd, I am like the somnambulist in the high- 
est degree of the luminous crisis, when it is said a new world is 
unfolded to his contemplation, wherein all things have an intimate 
affinity with the state of man, and yet bear no resemblance to the 
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objects that address themselves to his corporeal faculties. This 
delightful experience, as it may be called, I have enjoyed this 
evening to an exquisite degree, at the funeral of the king; but, al- 
though the whole succession of incidents is indelibly imprinted on 
my recollection, I am still so much affected by the emotion that 
they excited, as to be incapable of conveying to you any intelligi- 
ble description of what I saw It was indeed a scene witnessed 
through the medium of the feelings, and the effect partakes of the 
nature of a dream. 

I was within the walls of an ancient castle, 

** So old as if they had for ever stood, 

So strong as if they would for ever stand,” 
and it was almost midnight. The towers, like the vast spectres 
of departed ages, raised their embattled heads to the skies, monu- 
mental witnesses of the strength and antiquity of a great monar- 
chy. <A prodigious multitude filled the courts of that venerable 
edifice, surrounding on all sides a dark embossed structure, the 
sarcopl agus, as it seemed to me at the moment, of the heroism of 
chivalry. 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” and I beheld the 
scene suddenly illuminated, and the blaze of torches, the glimmer- 
ing of arms, and warriors and horses, while a mosaic of human 
faces, covered like a pavement the courts. A deep low under 
sound pealed from a distance; in the same moment, a trumpet 
answered with a single mournful note from the stateliest and 
darkest portion of the fabric, and it was whispered in every ear, 
“it is coming.” Then an awful cadence of solemn music, that 
affected the heart like silence, was heard at intervals, and a nu- 
merous retinue of grave and venerable men, 

‘* The fathers of their time, 

Those mighty master spirits, that withstood 

The fall of monarchies, and high upheld 

Their country’s standard, glorious in the storm,” 
passed slowly before me, bearing the emblems and trophies of a 
king. They were as a series of great historical events, and I be- 
held behind them, following and followed, an awful and indistinct 
image, like the vision of Job. It moved on, and I could not dis- 
cern the form thereof; but there were honours, and heraldries, and 
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sorrow, and silence; and I heard the stir of a profound homage 
performing within the breasts of all the witnesses. But I must 
not indulge myself farther on this subject. I cannot hope to ex- 
cite in you the emotions w‘th which I was so profoundly affected. 
In the visible objects of the funeral of George the Third, there was 
but little magnificence; all its sublimity was derived from the trains 
of thought and currents of feeling, which the sight of so many il- 
lustrious characters, surrounded by circumstances associated with 
the greatness and antiquity of the kingdom, was necessarily cal- 
culated to call forth. In this respect, however, it was perhaps the 
sublimest spectacle ever witnessed in this island; and I am sure 
that I cannot live so long as ever again to behold another, that 


will equally interest me to the same depth and extent. Yours, 
ANDREW PRINGLE. 


We should ill perform the part of faithful historians, did we 
emit to record the sentiments expressed by the company on this 
occasion. Mrs. Glibbans, whose knowledge of the points of or- 
thodoxy had rot their equal in the three adjacent parishes, round- 
ly declared, that Mr. Andrew Pringle’s letter was nothing but a 
peasemeal of clishmaclavers; that there was no sense in it; and 
that it was just like the writer, a canary idiot, a touch here and a 
touch there, without any thing in the shape of cordiality or satis- 
faction. Miss Isabella Todd answered this objection with that 
sweetness of manner and virgin diffidence which so well becomes 
a youthful female member of the establishment, controverting the 
dogmas of a stoop of the relief persuasion, by saying, that she 
thought Mr. Andrew had shown a fine sensibility. “ What is sen- 
sibility without judgment,” cried her adversary, “ but a thrashing 
in the water, and a raising of beils?—could na the fallow, without 
a’ his parleyvoos, have said that such and such was the case, and 
that the lord giveth and the lord taketh away—but his clouds, and 
his spectres, and his visions of Job—O! an he could but think 
like Job!—O! an he would but think like the patient man!—and 
was obliged to claut his flesh with a bit of a broken crock or por- 
renger, we might have some hope of a repentance unto life. But 
Andrew Pringle, he’s a gone dick; I never had comfort or ex- 
pectation of the freethinker, since I heard that he was infected 
with the blue and yellow calamity of the Edinburgh Review in 
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the which, I am credibly told, it is set forth, that women have not 
souls, but only a gut, and a gaw, anda gizzard, like a pigeon-dove, 
or a raven-crow, or any other outcast and abominated quadruped.” 

Here Miss Maliy Glencairn interposed her effectual mediation, 
and said, “ It is very true that Andrew d«als in the diplomatics 
of obscurity; but it is well known that he has a nerve for genius, 
and that, in his own way, he kens the loan from the crown of the 
causeway, as well as the duck does the midden from the adle dib.” 
To this proverb, which we never heard before, our correspondent, 
Mr. M‘Gruel, subjoins an erudite note, in which he states, that 
middens were of great magnitude, and often of no less antiquity 
in the west of Scotland; insomuch, that the Trongate of Glasgow 
owes all its magnitude and grandeur to them—it being within the 
recollection of persons yet living, that the aforesaid spacious and 
magnificent street, was at one time an open road, or highway, 
leading to the Trone, or market-cross, with thatched houses on 
each side, such as may still be seen in that pure immaculate roy- 
al borough of Rutherglen; and that before each house stood a lux- 
uriant midden, by the removal of which, in the progress of modern 
degeneracy, the stately architecture of Argyle-Street was formed. 
But not to insist at too great length on such topics of antiquarian 
lore, we shall now insert the Doctor’s account of the funeral, and 
which, patly enough, follows our digression concerning the mid- 
dens and magnificence of Glasgow, as it contains an authentic an- 
ecdote of a manufacturer from that city, drinking champaign at 
the king’s dirgie. 


The Rev. Z. Pringle, D. D. to’ Mr. Micklewham, Schoolmaster 
and Session Clerk of Garnock. 


London. 

Dear Sir,—lI have received your letter, and it is a great plea; 
sure to me to hear that my people were all so much concerned 
at our distress in the Leith smack; but what gave me the most 
contentment, was the repentance of TamGlen. I hope, poor fel- 
low, he will prove a good husband; but I have my doubts; for the 
wife has really but a small share of common sense, and no mar- 
ried man can do well unless his wife will let. I am, however, not 
overly pleased with Mr. Craig on the occasion, for he should have 
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considered frail human nature, and accepted of poor 'Fam’s con- 
fession of a fault, and allowed the bairn to be baptised without any 
moreado. I think, honest Mr. Daff has acted like himself, and, I 
trust and hope, there will be a great gathering at the christening, 
and, that my mite may not be wanting, you will, slip in a guinea 
note when the dish goes round, but in such a manner, that it may 
not be jealoused from whose hand it comes. 

Since my last letter, we have been very thrang in the way of 
seeing the curiosities of London; but I must goon regular, and tell 
you all which, I think, it is my duty to do, that you may let my 
people know. First, then, we have been to Windsor Castle, te 
see the king lying in state, and afterwards, his interment; and 
sorry am I to say, it was not a sight that could satisfy any godly 
mind on such an occasion. We went in a coach of our own, by 
ourselves, and found the town of Windsor like a fair. We were 
then directed to the castle gate, where a terrible crowd was ga- 
thered together; and we had not been long in that crowd, till a 
pocket-picker, as I thought, cutted off the tail of my coat, with my 
pocket-book in the pocket, which I never missed at the time. But 
it seems the coat tail was found, and a policeman got it, and held 
it up on the end of his stick, and cried, whose pocket is this? 
showing the book that was therein, in his hand. I was confound. 
ed to see my pocket-book there, and could scarccly believe my 
own eyes, but Mrs. Pringle knew it at the first glance, and said, 
“it’s my gudeman’s;”’ at the which there was a great shout of de- 
rision among the multitude, and we would baith have then been 
glad to disown the pocket-book, but it was returned to us, I may 
almost say, against our will; but the scorners, when they saw ou 
confusion, behaved with great civility towards us, so that we got 
into the castle-yard with no other damage than the loss of the flap 
of my coat-tail. 

Being in the castle-yard, we followed the crowd into another 
gate, and up a stair, and saw the king lying in state, which was a 
very dismal sight—and I thoughtof Solomon in all his glory, when I 
saw the coffin, and the mutes, and the mourners, and reflecting on 
the long infirmity of mind of the good old king, I said to myself, 
in the words of the book of Job, “ Doth they not die even without 
wisdom.” 
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When we had seen the sight, we came out of the castle, and 
went to an inns to get a chack of dinner; but there was such a 
crowd, that no resting-place could for a time be found for us; gen- 
tle and semple were there, all mingled, and no respect of persons, 
only there was, at a table nigh unto ours, a fat Glasgow manufac~- 
turer, who ordered a bottle of champaign wine, and did all he 
could in the drinking of it by himself, to show that he was a man in 
well doing circumstances. While he was talking over his wine, a 
great peer of the realm, with a star on his heart, came into the 
room, and ordered a glass of brandy and water; and I could see, 
when he saw the Glasgow manufacturer drinking champaign wine 
on that occasion, that he greatly marvelled thereat. 

When we had taken our dinner, we went out to walk and see 
the town of Windsor, but there was such a mob of coaches going 
and coming, and men and horses, that we left the streets, and 
went to inspect the king’s policy, which is of great compass, but 
in a careless order, though it costs a world of money to keep it 
up. Afterwards, we went back to the inns, to get tea for Mrs. 
Pringle and her daughter, while Andrew Pringle, my son, was 
seeing if he could get tickets to buy, to let us into the inside of 
the castle, to see the burial—but he came back without luck, and I 
went out myself, being more experienced in the world, and I saw 
a gentleman’s servant with a ticket in his hand, and I asked him 
to sell it to me, which the man did with thankfulness, for five 
shillings, although the price was said to be golden guineas. But 
as this ticket admitted only one person, it was hard to say what 
should be done with it when I got back to my family. However, as 
by this time we were all very much fatigued, I gave it to Andrew 
Pringle, my son, and Mrs. Pringle, and her daughter Rachel, agreed 
to bide with me in the inns. 

Andrew Pringle, my son, having got the ticket, left us sitting, 
when shortly after in came a nobleman, high im the cabinet, as I 
think he must have been, and he having politely asked leave to 
take his tea at our table, because of the great throng in the house» 
we fell into conversation together, and he understanding thereby 
that [ was a minister of the church of Scotland, said he thought 
he could help us into a place to see the funeral; so, after he had 
drank his tea, he took us with him, and got us into the castle-yard 
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where we had an excellent place, near to the Glasgow manufac- 
turer that drank the champaign. The drink by this time, how- 
ever, had got into that poor’s man’s head, and he talked so loud, 
and so little to the purpose, that the soldiers who were guarding 
were obliged to make him hold his peace, at which he was not a 
little nettled, and told the soldiers that he had himself been a sol- 
dier, and served the king without pay, having been a volunteer 
officer. But this had no more effect than to make the soldiers 
laugh at him, which was not a decent thing at the interment of 
their master, our most gracious sovereign that was. 

However, in this situation we saw all; and I can assure you it 
was a very edifying sight; and the people demeaned themselves 
with so much propriety that there was no need for any guards at 
all; indeed, for that matter, of the two, the guards who had eaten 
the king’s bread, were the only ones there, saving and excepting 
the Glasgow manufacturer, that manifested an irreverent spirit 
towards the royal obsequies. But they are men familiar with the 
king of terrors on the field of battle, and it was not to be expect- 
ed that their hearts would be daunted like those of others by a do- 
ing of a civil character. 

When all was over, we returned to the inns, to get our chaise, 
to go back to London that night, for beds were not to be had for 
love or money at Windsor, and we reached our temporary home 
in Norfolk street about four o’clock in the morning, well satisfied 
with what we had seen,—but all the mean time I had forgotten 
the loss of the flap of my coat, which caused no little sport when 
I came to recollect what a pookit like body I must have been, 
walking about in the king’s policy like a peacock without my tail. 
But [ must conclude, for Mrs. Pringle has a letter to put in the 
frank, for Miss Nanny Eydent, which you will send to her by one 
of your scholars, as it contains information that may be servicea- 
ble to Miss Nanny in her business, both as a mantua maker, and 
superintendant of the genteeler sort of burials at Irvine and our 
vicinity. So that this is all from your friend and pastor, 

ZACHARIAH PRINGLE. 


“ T think,” said Miss Isabella Todd, as Mr. Micklewam finish- 
ed the reading of the doctor’s epistle, « that my friend Rachel might 
have given me some account of the ceremony, but Capt. Sabre 
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seems to have been a much more interesting object to her than all 
the pride and pomp that so bewildered her brother, or even the 
Glasgow manufacturer to her father.” In saying these words, the 
young lady took the following letter from her pocket, and was on 
the point of beginning to read it, when Miss Becky Glibbans ex- 
claimed: “I had ay my fears that Rachel was but light headed, and 
I’ll no be surprised to hear more about her and the dragoon or a’s 
done.” Mr. Snodgrass looked at Becky, as if he had been af- 
flicted at the moment with unpleasant ideas, and perhaps he would 
have rebuked the spitefulness of her insinuations, had not her mo- 
ther sharply snubbed the uncongenial maiden, in terms at least as 
pungent as any which the reverend gentleman would have em- 
ployed. “’m sure,” replied Miss Becky, pertly, “I meant no ill, 
but if Rachel Pringle can write about nothing but this captain Sa- 
bre, she might as well let it alone, and her letter canna be worth 
the hearing.” « Upon that,” said the clergyman, “ we can form a 
judgment when we have heard it, and I beg that Miss Isabella may 
proceed,” which she did accordingly. 


Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd. 
London. 


My pear Bett, 

I take up my pen with a feeling of disappointment such as I 
never felt before. Yesterday was the day appointed for the fune- 
ral of the good old king, and it was agreed that we should go to 
Windsor, to pour the tribute of our tears upon the royal bier,— 
captain Sabre promised to go with us, as he is well acquainted with 
the town, and the intéresting objects around the castle, so dear to 
chivalry, and embalmed by the genius of Shakspeare, and many a 
minor bard, and [ promised myself a day of unclouded felicity— 
but the captain was ordered to be on duty,—and the crowd was so 
rude and riotous,'that I had no enjoyment what :ver, but pining with 
chagrin at the little respect paid by the rabble to the virtues of 
departed monarchy. I would fainly have retired into some so- 
lemn and sequestered grove, and breathed my sorrows to the lis- 
tening waste. Nor was the loss of the captain, to explain and il- 
luminate the different baronial circumstances around the castle, 
the only thing that I had to regret in this ever-memorable excur- 
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sion—my tender and affectionate mother was so desirous to see 
every thing in the most particular manner, in order that she might 
give an account of the funeral to Nanny Eydent, that she had neo 
mercy either upon me or my father, but obliged us te go with her 
to the most difficult and inaccessible places. How vain was all 
this meritorious assiduity, for of what avail can the ceremonies of 
a royal funeral be to Miss Nanny, at Irvine, where kings never 
die, and where, if they did, it is not at all probable that Miss 
Nanny would be employed to direct their solemn obsequies. As 
for my brother, he was so entranced with his own enthusiasm, that 
he paid but little attention to us, which made me the more sensi- 
ble of the want we suffered from the absence of captain Sabre. In 
a word, my dear Bell, never did [ pass a more unsatisfactory day, 
and I wish it blotted for ever from my remembrance. Let it there- 
fore be consigned to the abysses of oblivion, while I recall the 
more pleasing incidents that have happened since I wrote you last. 

On Sunday according to invitation, as I told you, we dined with 
the Argents—and were entertained by them in a style at once 
most splendid, and on the most easy footing. I shall not attempt 
to describe the consumeable materials of the table, but call your 
attention, my dear friend, to the intellectual portion of the enter- 
tainment, a subject much more congenial to your delicate and re- 
fined character. 

Mrs. Argent is a lady of considerable personal magnitude, of an 
open and affable disposition; in this respect, indeed, she bears a 
striking resemblance to her nephew, captain Sabre, with whose re- 
lationship to her we were unacquainted before that day. She re- 
ceived us as friends in whom she felt a peculiar interest, for 
when she heard that my mother had got her dress and mine from 
Cranburn Alley, she expressed the greatest astonishment, and told 
us, that it was not at all a place where persons of fashion could 
expect to be properly served. Nor can I disguise the fact, that 
the flounced and gorgeous garniture of our dresses was in shock- 
ing contrast to the amiable simplicity of her’s and the fair Ara- 
bella, her daughter, a charming girl, who notwithstanding the fash- 
ionable splendour in which she has been educated, displays a de- 
lightful sprightliness of manner, that, I have some notion, has not 
been altogether lost on the heart of my brother. 
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When we returned up stairs to the drawing room, after dinner, 
Miss Arabella took her harp, and was on the point of favouring us 
with a Mozart; but her mother, recollecting that we were Presby- 
terians, thought it might not be agreeable, and she desisted—which 
[ was sinful enough to regret; but my mother was so evidently 
alarmed at the idea of playing on the harp ona Sunday night, that 
I suppressed my own wishes, in filial veneration for those of that 
respected parent. Indeed, fortunate it was that the music was not 
performed, for, when we returned home, my father remarked with 
great solemnity, that such a way of passing the lord’s night as we 
had passed it, would have been a great sin in Scotland. 

Captain Sabre, who called on us next morning, was so delighted 
when he understood that we were acquainted with his aunt; that 
he lamented he had not happened to know it before, as he would, 
in that case, have met us there. He is, indeed, very attentive, 
but I assure you, that I feel no particular interest about him, for 
although he is certainly a very handsome young man, he is not 
such a genius as my brother, and has no literary partialities. But 
literary accomplishments are, you know, foreign to the military 
profession, and if the captain has not distinguished himself by cut- 
ting up authors in the reviews, he has acquired an honourable 
medal, by overcoming the enemies of the civilized world at Wa- 
terloo. 

To-night the play-houses open again, and we are going to the 
Oratorio, and the captain goes with us, a circumstance which I am 
the more pleased at, as we are strangers, and he will tell us the 
names of the performers. My father made some scruple of con- 
senting to be of the party, but when he heard that an Oratorio was 
a concert of sacred music, he thought it would be only a sinless 
deviation if he did, so he goes likewise. The captain, therefore, 
takes an early dinner with us at five o’clock.—Alas! to what 
changes ain I doomed,—that was the tea hour at the manse, of 
Garnock. O when shall I revisit the primitive simplicities of my 
native scenes again. But time nor distance, my dear Bell, cannot 
change the affection with which I subscribe myself, ever affection- 
ately, yours, 

RacueE PRINGLE. 
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At the conclusion of this letter, the countenance of Mrs. Glib- 
bans was evidently so darkened, that it daunted the company like 
an eclipse of the sun, under which all nature is saddened. “ What 
think you, Mr. Snodgrass,” said that spirit-stricken lady, “ what 
think you of this dining on the Lord’s day,—this playing on the 
harp; the carnal Mozarting of that ungodly family, with whom the 
corrupt human nature of our friends has been chambering.” Mr. 
Snodgrass was at some loss for an answer, and hesitated, but Miss 
Mally Giencairn relieved him from his embarrassment, by remark- 
ing, that “the harp was a holy instrument,” which somewhat trou- 
bled the settled orthodoxy of Mrs. Glibbans’ visage. “ Had it 
been an organ,” said Mr. Snodgrass, dryly, “ there might have 
been, perhaps, more reason to doubt; but, as Miss Mally justly re- 
marks, the harp has been used from the days of king David in the 
performances of sacred music, together with the psalter, the tim- 
brel, the sackbut, and the cymbal.” The wrath of the polemical 
Deborah of the Relief-kirk was somewhat appeased by this expla- 
nation, and she inquired in a more diffident tone, “ whether a Mo- 
zart was not a metrical paraphrase of the song of Moses after the 
overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, in which case, I must 
own,” she observed, “ that the sin and guilt of the thing is less 
grievous in the sight of Him before whom all the actions of men 
are abominations.” Miss isabella Todd, availing herself of this 
break in the conversation, turned round to Miss Nanny Eydent, 
and begged that she would read her letter from Mrs. Pringle. We 
should do injustice, however, to honest worth and patient industry, 
were we, in ihus introducing Miss Nanny to our readers, not to 
give them some account of her lowly and virtuous character. 

Miss Nanny was the eldest of three sisters, the daughters of a 
shipmaster, who was lost at sea when they were very young; and 
his all having perished with him, they were indeed, as their mo- 
ther said, the children of poverty and sorrow. By the help ofa 
little credit, the widow contrived, in a small shop, to eke out her 
days till Nanny was able to assist her. It was the intention of 
the poor woman to take up a girl’s school for reading and knitting, 
and Nanny was destined to instruct the pupils in that higher 
branch of accomplishment—the different stitches of the sampler. 
But about the time that Nanny was advancing to the requisite de- 
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gree of perfection in chain steek and pie-holes—indeed had made 

some progress in the Lord’s prayer between two yew trees—tam- 

bouring was introduced at Irvine, and Nanny was sent to acquire 

a competent knowledge of that classic art. In this she instructed 
ler sisters; and such was the fruit of their application and con- 
stant industry, that her mother abandoned the design of keeping 
school, and continued to ply her little huxtry in more easy cir- 
cumstances. The fluctuations of trade in time taught them that 
it would not be wise to trust to the loom, and accordingly Nanny 
was at some pains to learn mantua-making; and it was fortunate 
that she did so—for the tambouring gradually went out of fashion, 

and the flowering which followed suited less the infirm constitu- 

tion of poor Nanny.’ The making of gowns for ordinary occasions 
led to the making of mournings, and the making of mournings’na- 
turally often caused Nanny to be called in at deaths, which, in 
process of time, promoted her to have the management of ‘burials; 
and in this line of business she has now a large proportion of the 

genteelest in Irvine and its vicinity; and in all her various engage- 
ments her behaviour has been as blameless and obliging as her as- 
siduity has been uniform—in so much, that the numerous ladies 
to whom she is known, take a particular pleasure in supplying her 
with the newest patterns, and earliest information, respecting the 
varieties and changes of fashions; and to the influence of the same 
good feelings in the breast of Mrs. Pringle, Nanny was indebted 
for the following letter. How far the information which it contains 
may be deemed exactly suitable to the circumstances in which 
Miss Nanny’s lot is cast, our readers may judge for themselves; 
but, on the authority of Mr. M‘Gruel, we are happy to state that 
it has proved of no small advantage to her: for since it has been 
known that she had received a full, true, and particular account 
of all manner of London fashions, from so managing and notable a 
wpman as the minister’s wife of Garnock, her consideration has 
been so augmented in the opinion of the neighbouring gentlewo- 
men, that she is not only in the present season consulted as to 
funerals, but is often called in to assist in the decoration and ar- 
rangement of wedding dinners, and other occasions of sumptuous 
banqueting; by which she is enabled, during the present suspension 
of the flowering trade, to earn a lowly but a respected liveliheod. 
VOL. XI 36 
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Mrs. Pringle to Miss Nanny Eydent, Mantua-maker, Seagate- 
head, Irvine. 
London. 
Dear Miss Nanny, 

Miss Mally Glencairn would tell you all how it happent that I 
was disabled, by our misfortunes in the ship, from riting to you 
konserning the London fashons as I promist; for I wantit to be 
pertikylor, and to say nothing but what I saw with my own eyes, 
that it might be servisable to you in your bizness~—so now I will 
begin with the old king’s burial, as you have sometimes okashon 
to lend a helping hand in that way at Irvine, and nothmg could be 
more genteeler of the kind than a reyal obsakew for a. patron; but 
no living sole can give a distink account of this matter, for you 
know the old king was the father of his piple, and the croud was 
so great.. Howsomever we got into our oun hired shaze at day- 
light; and when we were let out at the castel yet of Windsor, we 
went into the mob, and by-and-by we got within the castel walls, 
when great was the lamentation for the purdition of shawls and 
shoos, and the doctor’s coat pouch was clippit off by a pocket- 
picker. We then ran to a wicket gate, and up an old timber-stair 
with a rope ravel, and then we got to a great pentit chamber call- 
ed king George’s Hall: After that we were allowt to go into ano- 
ther room full of guns and guards, that told us all to be silent: so 
then we all went like sawlies, holding our tongues in an awful 
manner, into a dysmal room hung with black cloth, and lighted 
with dum wax candles in silver skonses, and men in a row all in 
melancholic posters. At length and last we came to the coffin; but 
although { was as partikylor as possible, I could see nothing that 
[I would recommend. As for the interment, there was nothing but 
even down wastrie—wax candles blowing away in the wind, and 
flunkies as fou as pipers, and an unreverent mob that scarsiy could 
demean themselves with decency as the bodie was going by; only 
the duke of York, who carrit the head, had on no hat, which J 
think was the newest identical thing in the affair: but really there 
was nothing that could be recommended. Howsomever I understood 
that there was no dragie, which was a saving; for the bread and 
wine for such a multitude would have been a distruction toa lord’s 
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living: and this is the only point that the fashon set in the king’s 
feunoral may be follot in Irvine. 

Since the burial we have been to see the play, where the led- 
dies were all in deep murning; but excepting that some had black 
gumfloors on their heads, I saw leetil for admiration—only that 
bugles, I can ashure you, are not worn at all this season; and sure- 
ly this murning must be a vast detromint to bizness—for where 
there is no verietie, there can be but leetel to do in your line. But 
one thing I should not forget, and that is that in the vera best 
houses, after tea and coffee after dinner, a cordial dram is handed 
about; but likewise I could observe, that the fruit is not set on with 
the cheese, as in our part of the country, but comes, after the cloth 
is drawn, with the wine; and no such a thing as a punch-bowl is to 
be heard of within the four walls.of London. Howsomever what I 
principaly notised was, that the tea and coffee is not made by the 
lady of the house, but out of the room, and brought in without sugar 
or milk on servors, every one helping himself, and only plain flim- 
sy loaf and butter is served—no such thing as short-bread, seed- 
cake, bun, marmlet, or jeelly to be seen, which is an okonomical 
plan, and well worthy of adaptation in ginteel families with nar- 
row incomes, in Irvine or elsewhere. 

But when I tell you what I am now going to say, you will not 
be surprizt at the great wealth in London. I paid for a bumbeseen- 
gown, not a bit better than the one that was made by you that the 
sore calamity befell, and no so fine neither, more than three times 
the price; so you see, Miss Nanny, if you were going to spouse 
your fortune, you could not do better than pack up your ends and 
your awls and come to London. But ye’re far better at home— 
for this is not a town for any creditable young woman like you to 
live in by herself, and I am wearying to be back, though it’s hard 
to say when the doctor will get his counts settlet. I wish you. 
howsomever, to mind the patches for the bed-cover that I was go- 
ing to patch, for a licht afternoon seam, as the murning for the 
king will no be so general with you, and the spring fashons will 
be coming on to help my gathering—so no more at present from 
your friend and well-wisher, 


Janet PRINGLE. 
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Ow Sunday morning, before going to church, Mr. Micklewham 
called at the Manse, and said that he wished particularly to speak 
to Mr. Snodgrass. Upon being admitted, he found the young 
helper engaged at breakfast, with a book lying on his table, very 
like a volume of a new novel called Ivanhoe, in its appearance, 
but of course it must have been sermons done up in that manner 
to attract fashionable readers. As soon, however, as Mr. Snod- 
grass saw his visiter he hastily removed the book, and put it in- 
to the table-drawer. The precentor having taken a seat at the 
opposite side of the fire, began somewhat diffidently to mention, 
that he had received a letter from the doctor, that made him at a 
loss whether or not he ought to read it to the elders, as usual, af- 
ter worship, and therefore was desirous of consulting Mr. Snod- 
grass on the subject, for it recorded, among other things, that the 
doctor had been et the playhouse, and Mr. Micklewham was quite 
sure that Mr. Craig would be neither to bind nor to hold when he 
heard that, although the transgression was certainly mollified by 
the nature of the performance. As the clergyman, however, could 
offer no opinion until he saw the letter, the precentor took it out 
of his pocket, and Mr. Snodgrass found the contents, as Mr: 
M‘Gruel has fairly and entirely transcribed it, to be as follows:— 


Fhe Rev. Z. Pringle, D. D. to Mr. Micklewham, Schoolmaster 
and Session-clerk, Garnock. 

London. 

Dear Sir,—You will recollect that about twenty years ago, 
there was a great sound throughout all the West that a playhouse 
in Glasgow had been converted into a tabernacle of religion. I 
remember it was glad tidings to our ears in the parish of Gar- 
nock; and that Mr. Craig, who had just been ta’en in for an elder 
that fall, was for having a thanksgiving-day on the account there- 
of, holding it to be a signal manifestation of a new birth in the 
of-old-godly town of Glasgow, which had become slack in the way 
of well-doing, and the church therein lukewarm, like that of La- 
odicea. It was then said, as I well remember, that when the ta- 
bernacle was opened, there had not been seen, since the Kaims- 
lang wark, such a congregation as was there assembled, which was 
a great proof that it’s the matter handled, and not the place that 
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maketh pure; so that when you and the elders hear that [ have 
been at the theatre of Drury Lane, in London, you must not think 
that I was there to see a carnal stage play, whether tragical or 
comical, or that I would so far demean myself and my cloth, as 
to be a witness to the chambering and wantonness of ne’er-du-weel 
playactors. No, Mr. Micklewham, what I went to see was an 
Oratorio, a most edifying exercise of psalmody and prayer, under 
the management of a pious gentleman, of the name of Sir George 
Smart, who is, as I am informed, at the greatest pains to instruct 
the exhibitioners, they being, for the most part, before they get 
into his hands, poor uncultivated creatures, from Italy, France, 
and Germany, and other atheistical and popish countries. They 
first sung a hymn together very decently, and really with as much 
civilized harmony as could be expected from novices; indeed so 
well, that I thought them almost as melodious as your own sing- 
ing class of the trades lads from Kilwinning. Then there was a 
Mr. Braham, a Jewish proselyte, that was set forth to show us a 
specimen of his proficiency. In the praying part, what he said 
was no objectionable as to the matter, but he drawled in his man- 
ner to sucha pitch, that I thought he would have broken out into 
an even down song, as I sometimes think of yourself when you 
spin out the last word in reading out the line in a warm summer 
afternoon. In the hymn by himself, he did better; he was, how- 
ever, sometimes like to lose the tune, but the people gave him 
great encouragement when he got back again. Upon the whole, 
[ had no notion that there was any such Christianity in practice 
among the Londoners, and I am happy to tell you, that the house 
was very well filled, and the congregation wonderful attentive. 
No doubt that excellent man, Mr. W********** has a hand in 
these public strainings after grace, but he was not there that night; 
or I have seen him; and surely at the sight I could not but say to 
myself, that it’s beyond the compass of the understanding of man 
to see what great things Providence worketh with small means;, 
for Mr. W. is a small creature. When I beheld his diminutive 
stature, and thought of what he had achieved for the poor negroes 
and others in the house of bondage, I said to myself, that here the 
hand of wisdom is visible, for the load of perishable mortality is 
laid lightly on his spirit, by which it is enabled to clap its wings 
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and crow so crously on the dunghill top of this world, yea even 
in the House of Parliament. 

I was taken last Thursday morning to breakfast with him in 
his house at Kensington, by an East India director, who is like- 
wise surely a great saint. It was a heart-healing meeting of ma- 
ny of the godly, which he holds weekly in the season; and we 
had such a warsle of the spirit among us that the like cannot be 
told. I was called upon to pray, and a worthy gentleman said, 
when I was done, that he never had met with more apostolic sim- 
plicity—indeed, I could see with the tail of my eye, while I was 
praying, that the chief saint himself was listening with a pleasant 
satisfaction. 

As for our doings here anent the legacy, things are going for- 
ward in the regular manner, but the expense is terrible, and I have 
been obliged to take up money on account; but as it was freely 
given by the agents, I am in hopes all will end well; for consider- 
ing that we are but strangers to them, they would not have award - 
ed us in this matter had they not been sure of the means of pay- 
ment in their own hands. 

The people of London are surprising kind to us; we need not, 
if we thought proper ourselves, eat a dinner in our own lodgings; 
but it would ill become me, at my time of life, and with the cha- 
racter for sobriety that I have maintained, to show an example in 
my latter days of riotous living, therefore Mrs. Pringle and her 
daughter and me have made a point of going no where three times 
in the week; but as for Andrew Pringle, my son, he has forgather- 
ed with some acquaintance, and I fancy we will be obliged to let 
him take the length of his tether for a while. But not altogether 
without a curb neither, for the agent’s son, young Mr. Argent, had 
almost persuaded him to become a member of Parliament, which 
he said he could get him made, for more than a thousand pounds 
less than the common price, the stateof the new king’s health hav- 
ing lowered the commodity of seats. But this I would by no 
means hear of; he is not yet come to years of discretion enough to 
sit in council, and moreover, he has not been tried, and no man 
till he has out of doors shown something of what he is, should be 
entitled to pewer and honour within. Mrs. Pringle, however, 
thought he might do as well as young Dunure, but Andrew Pringle, 
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my son, has not the solidity of head that Mr. K******dy has, and 
is over free and out spoken, and cannot take such pains to make 
his little go a great way, like that well-behaved young gentleman. 
But you will be grieved to hear that Mr. K******dy is in opposi- 
tion to the government, and truly I am at a loss to understand how 
aman of whig principles can be an adversary to the House of 
Hanover.. But I never meddled much in politick affairs except at 
this time, when I prohibited Andrew Pringle, my son, from offer- 
ing to be amember of Parliament, notwithstanding the great bar- 
gain that he would have had of the place. 

And since we are on public concerns, [ should tell you, that I 
was minded to send you a newspaper at the second hand, every 
day when we were done with it. But when we came to inquire, 
we found that we could get the newspaper for a shilling a week 
every morning but Sunday, to our breakfast, which was so much 
cheaper than buying a whole paper, that Mrs. Pringle thought it 
would be a great extravagance, and indeed when I came-to think 
of the loss of time a newspaper every day would occasion to my 
people, I considered it would be very wrong of me to send you 
any atall. For I do not think that honest folks in a far-off coun- 
try parish, should make or meddle with the things that pertain to 
government—the more especially, as it is well known, that there 
is as much falsehood as truth in newspapers, and they have not 
the means of testing the statements. Not, however, that I am 
an advocate for passive obedience, God forbid, on the contrary, if 
ever the time should come, in my day, of a saint-slaying tyrant 
attempting to bind the burden of prelatic abominations on our 
backs, such a blast of the gospel trumpet would be heard in Gar- 
nock, as it does not become me to say, but I leave it to you and 
others, who have experienced my capacity, as a soldier of the word, 


so long, to think what it would then be. Meanwhile, I remain, my 


dear sir, your friend and pastor, Z. PRINGLE. 


When Mr. Snodgrass had perused this epistle, he paused some 
time, seemingly in doubt, and then he said to Mr. Micklewham, 
that, considering the view which the doctor had taken of the mat- 
ter, and that he had not gone to the playhouse for the motives 


which usually take bad people te such places, he thought there 
could be no possible harm in reading the letter to the elders, and 
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that Mr. Craig, so far from being displeased, would, doubtless, be 
exceedingly rejoiced to learn, that the playhouses of London were 
occasionally so well employed, as on the night when the doctor 
was there. 

Mr. Micklewham then inquired if Mr. Snodgrass had heard 
trom Mr. Andrew, and was answered in the affirmative; but the 
letter was not read. Why it was withheld, our readers must 
guess for themselves; but the following copy was obtained by Mr. 
M‘Gruel, when, in the course of the week, he called at the manse, 
to inquire respecting the health and welfare of the reverend doc- 
tor, and his worthy family. 


Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. Mr. Charles Snodgrass. 
: London. 
My Dear FRIEnp, 

As the season advances London gradually unfolds, like nature, 
all the variety of her powers and pleasures. By the Argents we 
have been introduced effectually into society, and have now only to 
choose our acquaintance among those whom we like best. I should 
employ another word than choose, for I am convinced that there 
is no choice in the matter. In his friendships and affections, man 
is subject to some inscrutable moral law, similar in its effects to 
what the chemists call affinity. While under the blind influence 
of this sympathy, we, forsooth, suppose ourselves free agents! But 
a truce with philosophy. 

The amount of the legacy is now ascertained. The stock, how- 
ever, in which a great part of the money is vested, being shut, the 
transfer to my father cannot be made for some time; and till this 
is done, my mother cannot be persuaded that we have yet got any 
thing to trust to—an unfortunate notion, which renders her very 
unhappy. The old gentleman himself takes no interest now in 
the business. He has got his mind at ease by the payment of all 
the legacies; and having fallen in with some of the members of 
that political junto, the saints, who are worldly enough to link, 
as often as they can, into their association, the powerful by wealth 
or talent, his whole time is occupied in assisting to promote their 
humbug: and he has absolutely taken it into his head, that the at- 
tention he receives from them, for his subscriptions, is on account 
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of his eloquence as a preacher, and that hitherto hé has been al- 
together in an error with respect to his own abilities. The effect 
of this is abundantly amusing; but the source of it is very evident. 


Like most people who pass a sequestered life, he had formed an 
exaggerated opinion of public characters; and on seeing them in 
reality so little superior to the generality of mankind, he imagines 
that he was all the,time nearer to their level than he had ventured 
to suppose; and the discovery has placed him on the happiest 
terms with himself. It is impossible that I can respect his mani- 
fold excellent qualities and goodness of heart more than I do; but 
there is an innocency in this simplicity which, while it often com- 
pels me to smile, makes me feel towards him a degree of tender- 
ness somewhat too familiar for that filial reverence that is due 
from a son. . 

Perhaps, however, you will think me scarcely less under the 
influence of a similar delusion when I tell you, that I have been, 
somehow or other, drawn also into an association, not indeed so 
public or potent as that of the saints, but equally persevering in 
the objects for which it has been formed. The drift of the saints, 
as far as I can comprehend the matter, is to procure the advance- 
ment to political power of men distinguished for the purity of their 
lives and the integrity of their conduct; and in that way, I pre- 
sume, they expect to effect the accomplishment of that blessed 
epoch, the millenium, when the saints are to rule the whole earth. 
{do not mean to say that this is their decided and determined 
object; | only infer, that it is the necessary tendency of their pro- 
ceedings: and I say it with all possible respect and sincerity, that, 
as a public party, the saints are not only, perhaps, the most pow- 
erful, but the party which, at present, best deserves power. 

The association, however, with which I have happened to be- 
come connected, is of a very different description. Their object 
is, to pass through life with as much pleasure as they can obtain, 
without doing any thing unbecoming the rank of gentlemen, and 
the character of men ofhonour. We do not assemble such nume- 
rous meetings as the saints, the whigs, or the radicals, nor are our 
speeches delivered with so much vehemence. We even, I think, 
tacitly exclude oratory. In a word, our meetings seldom exceed 


the perfect number of the muses; and our object on these occasions 
VOL. XIE. 37 
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is not so much to deliberate on plans of prospective benefits to 
mankind, as to enjoy the present time for ourselves, under the 
temperate inspiration of a well-cooked dinner, flavoured with ele- 
gant wine, and just sv much of mind as suits the fleeting topics of 
the day. T—, whom I formerly mentioned, introduced me to 
this delightful society. The members consist of about fifty gen- 
tlemen, who dine occasionally at each other’s houses; the compa- 
ny being chiefly selected from the brotherhood, if that term can be 
applied to a circle of acquaintance, who, without any formal in- 
stitution of rules, have gradually acquired a consistency that ap- 
proximates to organization—But the universe of this vast city 
contains a plurality of systems, and the one into which I have been 
attracted may be described as that of the idle intellects. In a 
general society, the members of our party are looked up to as men 
of taste and refinement, and are received with a degree of defe- 
rence that bears some resemblance to the respect paid to the he- 
reditary endowment of rank. They consist either of young men 
who have acquired distinction at college; or gentlemen of fortune 
who have a relish for intellectual pleasures, free from the ascerbi- 
ties of politics, or the dull formalities which so many of the pious 
think essential to their religious pretensions. The wealthy fur- 
nish the entertainments, which are always in a superior style, and 
the ingredient of birth is not requisite in the qualifications of a 
methber, although some jealousy is entertained of professional men, 
and not a little of merchants. T———, to whom I am also in- 
debted for this view of that circle, of which he is the brightest or- 
nament, gives a felicitous explanation of the reason. He says, 
professional men, who are worth any thing at all, are always am- 
bitious, and endeavour to make their acquaintance subservient to 
their own advancement; while merchants are liable to such ca- 
sualties, that their friends are constantly exposed to the risk of 
being obliged to sink them below their wonted equality, by grant- 
ing them favours in times of difficulty, or, what is worse, by re- 
fusing to grant them. 

Iam much indebted to you for the introduction to your friend 
G . Heisone of us, or, rather, he moves inan eccentric sphere 
of his own, which crosses, I believe, almost all the orbits of all 
the classed and classifiable systems of London. I found him ex- 
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actly what you described; and we were on the frankest footing of 
old friends in the course of the first quarter of an hour. He did 
me the honour to fancy that I belonged, as a matter of course, to 
some one of the literary fraternities of Edinburgh, and that I would 
be curious to see the associations of the learned here. What he 
said respecting them was highly characteristic of the man. “ They 
are,”’ said he, “ the dullest things possible. On my return from 
abroad I visited them all, expecting to find something of that 
easy disengaged mind which constitutes the charm of those of 
France and Italy. But in London, among those who have a cha- 
racter to keep up, there is such a vigilant circumspection that I 
should as soon expect to find nature in the ballets of the Opera- 


house, as genius at the established haunts of authors, artists, and 
men of science. B 





k gives, I suppose officially, a public 
breakfast weekly, and opens his house for conversation on the 
Sundays. I found at his breakfast, tea and coffee, with hot rolls, 
and men of celebrity afraid to speak. At the conversations there 
was something even worse. A few plausible talking fellows crea- 
ted a buzz in the room, and the merits of some paltry nick-nack of 
mechanism or science was discussed. The party consisted, un- 
doubtedly, of the most eminent men of their respective lines in 
the world; but they were each and all so apprehensive of having 
their ideas purloined, that they took the most guarded care never 
to speak of any thing that they deemed of the slightest conse- 
quence, or to hazard an opinion that might be called in question. 
The man who either wishes to augment his knowledge or to pass 
his time agreeably, will never expose himself to a repetition of 
the fastidious exhibitions of engineers and artists who have their 
talents at market. But such things are among the curiosities of 
London, and if you have any inclination to undergo the initiating 
mortification of being treated as a young man who may be likely 
to interfere with their professional interests, I can easily get you 
introduced.” 

I do not know whether to ascribe these strictures of your friend 
to humour or misanthropy; but they were said without bitterness, 
indeed so much as matters of course, that at the moment, I could 
not but feel persuaded they were just. 1 spoke of them to T 
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who says, that undoubtedly G ’s account of the exhibitions 
is true in substance, but that it is his own sharp-sightedness 
which causes him to see them so offensively; for that ninety-nine 
out of the hundred in the world, would deem an evening spent at 
a very high intellectual 





the conversations of Sir J——-— B 
treat. 

(;——— has invited me to dinner, and I expect some amuse- 
ment; for T———, who is acquainted with him, says that it is his 
fault to employ his mind too much on all occasions, and that in 
all probability, there will be something, either in the fare or the 
company, that I shall remember as long as I live. However, you 
shall hear all about it in my next. Yours, 

ANDREW PRINGLE. 


On the same Sunday on which Mr. Micklewham consulted Mr. 
Snodgrass as to the propriety of reading the doctor’s letter to the 
elders, the following epistle reached the post office of Irvine, and 
was delivered by Saunders Dickie himself, at the door of Mrs. 
Glibbans, to her servan lassie, who, as her mistress had gone to 
the relief church told him, that he would have to come for the 
postage the morn’s morning. “OO,” said Saunders, “ there’s nae- 
thing to pay but my ain trouble, for it’s frankit, but aiblins the mis- 
tress will gie me a bit drappie, andso I’ll come betimes1’ the morn- 
ing,’ 

Mrs. Pringle to Mrs. Glibbans. 
London. 

My Drax Mas. Gurspans,—The breking up of the old parla- 
ment, has been the cause why I did not right you before, it having 
taken it out of my poor to geta frank for my letter till yesterday, 
and I do ashure you, that | was most extraordinar uneasy at the 
great delay, wishing much to let you know the decayt state of the 
cospel in thir perts, which is the pleasure of your life to study by 
day, and meditate on in the watches of the night. 

There is no want of going to church, and, if that was a sign of 
erease and peese in the kingdom of Christ, the toun of London 
might hold a high head in the tabernacles of the faithful and true 
witnosses. But saving Dr. Nichol of Swallo street, and Dr. Man- 


uel of Londonwall, there is nothing sound in the way of preeching 
here, and when I tell you that Mr. John Gant, your friend, and 
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some other flea-lugged fallows, have set up a Heelon congrega- 
tion, and got a young man to preach Erse to the English, ye maun 
think in what a state sinful souls are leftin London. But what I 


have been the most consarned about, is the state of the dead. I 
am no meaning those wha are dead in trespasses and sins, but wha 
are dead to this world, and all the miseries thereof. Ye will 
hardly think, that they are buried in a popish-like manner, with 
prayers, and white gowns, and ministers, and spadefuls of yerd 
cast upon them, and laid in yauts, like kists of orangers in a gro- 
cery siller, and [ am told, that after a time, they are taken out 
when the vaut is shurfeeted, and their bones brunt, if they are no 
made into lamp-black by a secret wark—which is a clean proof to 
me that a right doctrine cannot be established in this land—there 
being so little respec shone to the dead. 

The wase point, howsomever, of all is, what is done with the pray- 
ers,and I have heard you say, that although there was nothing 
more to objec to the wonderful Doctor Chammers of Glasgou, that 
his reading of his sermons was testimony against him in the great 
controversy of sound doctrine; but what will you say to reading 
of prayers, and no only reading of prayers, but printed prayers, 
as if the contreet heart of the sinner had no more to say to the Lord 
in the hour of fasting and humiliation, than what a bishop can indite, 
and abookseller make profit 0’. “ Verily,’’ as I may say, in a word 
of scripter, I doobt if the glad tidings of salvation have yet been 
preeched in this land of London; but the ministers have good 
stipends, and where the ground is well manured, it may in time 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance. 

" There is anotherthing that behoves me to mention, and thatis, that 
an elder is not to be seen in the churches of London, which is a 
sore signal that the piple are left to themselves; and in what state 
the morality can be, you may guess with an eye of pity. But on 
the Sabbeth nights, there is such a going and coming, that it’s mae 
like a cried fair, than the Lord’s night—all sats of poor people, in- 
stead of meditating on their by-gane toil and misery of the week, 
making the Sunday their own day, as if they had not a greater 
master to serve on that day than the earthly man whom they serv- 
ed in the week days. It is, howsomever, past the poor of nature 
to tell you of the sinfulness of London—and you may well think 
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what is to be the end of all things, when I ashure you, that there 
is a newspaper sold every Sabbath morning, and read by those 
that never look at their Bibles. Our landlady asked us if we would 
take one, but I thought the doctor would have fired the house, and 
you know it is not a small thing that kindles his passion. In short, 
London is not a place to come to hear the tidings of salvation 
preeched, no that I mean to deny that there is not herine more 
than five righteous persons in it, and I trust the Cornal’s hagent 
is one, for if he is not, we are undone, having been obligated to 
take on already more than a hundred pounds of debt, to the ac- 
count of our living, and the legacy yet in the dead thraws. But as 
I mean this for a spiritual letter, I will say no more about the 
root of all evil, as it is called in the creeds of truta and holiness, 
so referring you to what I have told Miss Mally Glencairn about 
the legacy and other things nearest my heart, I remain, my dear 
Mrs. Glibbans, your fellou christian and sinner.— 

JaneT PRINGLE. 


Mrs. Glibbans received this letter between the preachings—and 
it was observed by all her acquaintance, during the afternoon ser- 
vice, that she wasa laden woman. Instead of standing up at the 
prayers, as her wont was, she kept her seat, sitting with downcast 
eyes, and ever and anon her left hand, which was laid over her 
book on the reading board of the pew, was raised and allowed to 
drop with a particular moral emphasis, bespeaking the mournful 
cogitations of her spirit. On leaving the church, somebody whis- 
pered to Mr. R n, the minister, that surely Mrs. Glibbans had 
heard some sore news, upon which that meek, mild, and modest 
good soul hastened towards her, and inquired, with more than his 
usual kindness, how she was—her answer was brief and myste- 
rious—and she shook her head in such a manner, that Mr. R n 
perceived all was not right—** Have you heard lately of your 
friends, the Pringles?” said he, in his sedate manner—* when do 
they think of leaving London?” “I wish they may ever get out 
o’t;”” was the agitated reply of the afflicted Lady. “I’m very sor- 
ry to hear you say so,” responded the minister; “I thought all 
was in a fair way to an issue of the settlement—I’m very sorry 
tohear this.” Mr. R———n,”’ said the mourner—“ Mr. R 








n, don’t 
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think that I am grieved for them and their legacy—filthy ware— 
no, sir; but I have had a letter that has made my hair stand on 
end. Be none surprised if you hear of the earth opening, and 


London swallowed up; and a voice crying in the wilderness, ‘ Wo, 
wo.’ ” 

The gentle priest was not much surprised by this information; 
it was evident that Mrs. Glibbans had received a terrible account 
of the wickedness of London; and that the weight upon her pious 
spirit was owing to that cause. He therefore accompanied her 
home, and administered all the consolation he was able to give, 
assuring her, that it was in the power of Omnipotence to convert 
the stony heart into one of flesh and tenderness, and to raise the 
British metropolis out of the miry clay, and place it on a hill, as 
a city that could not be hid in.the kingdom of Christ; which Mrs. 
Glibbans was so thankful to hear, that, as soon as he had left her, 
she took her tea, in a satisfactory frame of mind, and went, the 
same night, to Miss Mally Glencairn, to hear what Mrs. Pringle 
had said to her. No visit ever happened more opportunely, for, 
just as Mrs. Glibbans knocked at the door, Miss Isabella Todd 
made her appearance. She had also received a letter from Ra- 
chel, in which it will be seen, that reference was made likewise 
to Mrs. Pringle’s epistle to Miss Mally. 


Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd. 
London. 
My Drar Be tt, 

How delusive are the flatteries of fortune. The wealth that 
has been showered upon us, beyond all our hopes, has brought no 
pleasure to my heart, and I pour my unavailing sighs for your ab- 
sence, when I would communicate the cause of my unhappiness. 
Captain Sabre has been most assiduous in his attentions, and I 
must confess to your sympathizing bosom, that I do begin to find, 
that he has an interest in mine. But my mother will not listen 
to his proposals, nor allow me to give him any encouragement, till 
the fatal legacy is settled. What can be her motive for this I am 
unable to divine, for the Captain’s fortune is far beyond what | 
could ever have expected without the legacy, and equal to all I 
could hope for with it. If, therefore, there is any doubt of the le- 
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gacy being paid, she should allow me to accept him; and if there 
is none, what can I do better? In the mean time, we are going 
about seeing the sights, but the general mourning is a great draw- 
back on the splendour of gayety. It ends, however, next Sunday, 
and then the ladies, like the spring flowers, will be all in full 
blossom. I was with the Argents at the opera on Saturday last, 
and it far surpassed my ideas of grandeur. But the singing was 
not good—lI never could make out the end or the beginning of a 
song; and it was drowned with the violins; the scenery, however, 
was lovely, but I must not say a word about the dancers, only 
that the females behaved in a manner so shocking, that I could 
scarcely believe it was possible for the delicacy of our sex to do. 
They are, however, all foreigners, who are, you know, naturally 
of a licentious character, especially the French women. 

We have taken an elegant house in Baker-Street, where we 
go on Monday next, and our own new carriage is to be home in 
the course of the week. All this, which has been done by the ad- 
vice of Mrs. Argent, gives my mother great uneasiness, in case 
any thing should yet happen to the legacy. My brother, however, 
who knows the law better than her, only laughs at her fears, and 
my father has found such a wonderful deal to do in religion here, 
that he is quite delighted, and is busy from morning to night in 
writing letters, and giving charitable donations. I am soon to be 
no less busy, but in another manner. Mrs. Argent has advised 
us to get in accomplished masters for me, so that, as soon as we 
are removed into our own local habitation, I am to begin with 
drawing and music, and the foreign languages. Iam not, however, 
to learn much of the piano; Mrs. A. thinks it would take up more 
time than | can now afford; but [ am to be cultivated in my sing- 
ing, and she is to try if the master that taught Miss Stephens has 
an hour to spare—and to use her influence to persuade him to give 
it to me, although he only receives pupils for perfectioning, ex- 
cept they belong to families of distinction. 

My brother had a hankering to be made a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and got Mr. Charles Argent to speak to my father about it, 
but neither he nor my mother would hear of such a thing, which I 
was very sorry for, as it would have been so convenient to me 
for getting franks; and I wonder my mother did not think of that 
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as she grudges nothing so much as the price of postage. But no- 
thing dol grudge so little, especially when it is for a letter from 
you—why do you not write me oftener, and tell me what is say- 
ing about us, particularly by that spiteful toad, Becky Glibbans, 
who never could hear of any good happening to her acquaintance, 
without being as angry as if it was obtained at her expense. 

I do not like Miss Argent so well on acquaintance as I did at 
first, not that she is not a very fine lassie, but she gives herself 
such airs at the harp and piano—because she can play every sort 
of music at the first sight, and sing, by looking at the notes, any 
song, although she never heard it, which may be very well in a 
play actor, or a governess that has to win her bread by music; but 
I think the education of a modest young lady might have been 
better conducted. | 

Through the civility of the Argents we have been introduced to 
a creat number of families, and been much invited, but all the 
parties are so ceremonious, that I am never at my ease, which my 
brother says is owing to my rustic education, which I cannot un- 
derstand; for, although the people are finer dressed, and the din- 
ners and the rooms grander than what I have seen, either at Lr- 
vine or Kilmarnock, the company are no wiser; and [ have not met 
with a single literary character among them. And what are la- 
dies and gentlemen without mind, but a well-dressed mob! it is to 
mind alone that I am at all disposed to pay the homage of diffi- 
dence. 

The acquaintance of the Argents are all of the first circle, and 
we have got an invitation toa route from the Countess of J****y, in 
consequence of meeting her with them. She is a charmins woman, 
an‘! [anticipate great pleasure. Miss Argent says, however, she 
is iznorant and presuming; but how is it possible that she can be 
so, as she was an Earl’s daughter, and bred up for distinction, 
Miss Argent may be presuming, but a Countess is necessarily 
above that, at least it would only become a Dutchess or Marchio- 
ness to say so. This, however, is not the only occasion in which 
I have seen the detractive disposition of that young lady, who, 
with all her simplicity of manners, and great accomplishments, 1S, 
you will perceive, just like ourselves, rustic as she, doubtless, 
thinks our breeding has been. 

VOL. XII. 58 
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I have observed that nobody in London inquires about who 
another is, and that in company every one is treated on an equal- 
ity—unless when there is some remarkable personal peculiarity, 
so that one really knows nothing of those whom one meets. But 
my paper is full, and I must not take another sheet, as my mo- 
ther has a letter to send in the same frank to Miss Mally Glen- 
cairn. Believe me, ever affectionately, vours, 

Racuet PRINGLE. 


The three ladies knew not very well what to make of this let- 
ter. They thought there was a change in Rachel’s ideas, and 
that it was not for the better; and Miss Isabella expressed, with 
a sentiment of sincere sorrow, that the acquisition of fortune seem- 
ed to have brought out some unamiable traits in her character, 
that, perhaps, had she not been exposed to the companions and 


temptations of the great world, would have slumbered, unfelt by 
herself, and unknown to her friends. 


Mrs. Glibbans declared that it was a waking of original sin, 
which the iniquity of London was bringing forth, as the heat of 
summer causes the rosin and sap to issue from the bark of the 


tree. In the mean time, Miss Mally had opened her letter, of 
which we subjoin a copy. 


Mrs. Pringle to Miss Mally Glencairn. 


London. 
Dear Miss Matty, 


I greatly stand in need of your advise and counsel at this 
time. The doctor’s affair comes on at a fearful slow rate, and 
the money goes like snow off a dyke. It is not to be told what 
has been paid for legacy duty, and no legacy yet in hand; and we 
have been obligated to lift a. whole hundred pounds out of the re- 
sidue, and what that is to be the Lord only knows. But Miss 
Jenny Macbride, she has got her thousand pound, all in one bank 
bill, sent to her; Thomas Bowie, the doctor in Ayr, he has got his 
five hundred pounds; and auld Nanse Sorrel, that was nurse to the 
Cornal, she has got the first year of her twenty pounds a-year: but 
we have gotten nothing, and I jealouse, that if things go on at this 
rate there will be nothing to get, and what will become of us then, 
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after all the trubble and outlay that we have been pot too by this 
coming to London. 

Howsomever, this is the black side of the story; for Mr. Charles 
Argent, in a jocose way, proposed to get Andrew made a parlia- 
ment member for three thousand pounds, which he said was cheap, 
and surely he would not have thought of such a thing, had he not 
known that Andrew would have the money to pay for’t; and, over 
and above this, Mrs. Argent has been recommending Captain Sa- 
bre to me for Rachel, and she says he is a stated gentleman, with 
two thousand pounds rental, and her nephew; and surely she 
would not think Rachel a match for him, unless she had an ink- 
ling from her gudeman of what Rachel’s to get. But I have told 
her that we would think of nothing of the sort till the counts 
war settled, which she may tell to her gudeman, and if he 
approves the match, it will make him hasten on the settlement, 
for really I am growing tired of this London, whar Lam just like 
a fish out of the water. ‘The Englishers are sae obstinate in their 
own way, that I can get them to do nothing like Christians; and, 
what is most provoking of all, their ways are very good when you 
know them, but they have no instink to teach a body how to learn 
them. Just this very morning, I told the lass to get a jiggot of 
mutton for the morn’s dinner, and she said there was not such a 
thing to he had in London, and threeppit it till I couldna stand 
her; and, had it not been that Mr. Argent’s French servan’ man 
happened to come with a cart, inviting us to a ball, and who un- 
derstood what a jiggot was, I might have reasoned till the day of 
doom without redress. As for the doctor, I declare he’s like an 
enchantit person, for he has falling in with a party of the elect 
here, as he says, and they have a kilfud-yocking every Thursday 
at the house of Mr. U , Where the doctor has been, and was 
asked to pray, and did it with great effec, which has made him so 
up in the buckle, that he does nothing but go to bible soceeyetis, 





and mishonary meetings, and cherity sarmons, which cost a poor 
of money. 

Bat what concarns me more than all is, that the temptations of 
this vanity fair have turnt the head of Andrew, and he has bought 
two horses, with an English man-servan, which you know is an 


eating moth. But how he payt for them, and whar he is to keep 
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them, is past the compass of my understanding. In short, if the 
legacy does not cast up soon, I see nothing left for us but to leave 
the world as a legacy to you all, for my heart will be broken— 
and I often wish that the Cornal hadna made us his residees, but 
only given us a clean soom like Miss Jenny Macbride, although 
it had been no more: for, my dear Miss Mally, it does not doo for 
a woman of my time of life to be taken out of her element, and, 
instead of looking after her family with a thrifty eye, to be sitting 
dressed all day seeing the money flying like sclate stanes. But 
what I have ty tell is warse than all this; we have been persuaded 
to take a furnisht house, where we go on Monday; and we are 
to pay for it, for three months, no less than a hundred and fifty 
pounds, which is more than the half of the doctor’s whole stipend 
is, when the meal is twenty-pence the peck; and we are to have 
three servan lasses, besides Andrew’s man, and the coachman 
that we have hired altogether for ourselves, having been persua- 
ded to trist a new carriage of our own by the Argents, which I 
trust the Argents will find money to pay for; and masters are to 
come in to teach Rachel the fashionable accomplishments, Mrs. 
Argent thinking she was rather old now to be sent to a boarding- 
school. But what [ am to get todo fur so many vorashous ser- 
vants is dreadful to think, there being no such thing as a wheel 
within the four walls of London, and if there was, the Englishers 
no nothing about spinning. In short, Miss Mally, I am driven 
dimentit, and I wish I could get the doctor to come home with me 
to our manse, and leave all to Andrew and Rachel, with kurators; 
but as I said, he’s as mickle bye himself as ony body, and says 
that his candle has been hidden under a bushel at Garnock, more 
than thirty years, which looks as if the poor man was fey; how- 
somever, he’s happy in his delooshon, for if he was afflictit with 
that forethought and wisdom that I have, I know not what would 
be the upshot of all this calamity. But we maun hope for the best, 
and, happen what will, I am, dear Miss Mally, your sinsare 
friend, 

JANET PRINGLE. 


Miss Mally sighed as she concluded, and said, riches do not al- 
ways bring happiness, and poor Mrs. Pringle would have been far 
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better looking after her cows and her butter, and keeping her las- 
ses at their wark, than with all this garavitching. and grandeur. 
“ Ah!” added Mrs. Glibbans, “she’s now a testifyer to the truth 
——she’s now a testifyer; happy it will be for her if she’s enabled to 
make a sanctified use of the dispensation.” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Art. IlI.—Letters from an Englishman in the United States to 
his friend in Great Britain. 


My Dear Sir,—A year having now elapsed since the period of 
my arrival in this country, I shall, agreeably to my engagement, 
give you some account of a country, which, in this age of emigra- 
tion, cannot be too well known. Many things on which you may 
wish for information, I shall probably altogether omit; and of 
many others, speak but very imperfectly. Should I fail in my 
endeavours to instruct or amuse you, I hope you will take the 
will for the deed. 

I arrived in New York, after a passage of thirty-two days, with- 
out experiencing any thing like a storm, at which I did not feel 
grievously disappointed. But as you know nothing of my adven- 
tures since I bade you, and our snow-wreathed hills adieu, and as 
you requested every information that might be useful or interest- 
ing to yourself, or your friends who may wish to follow me to the 
wildernesses of America, [ will suppose myself once more on’ the 
banks of the Mersey, and preparing for a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic. 

The first thing necessary for me to do in Liverpool was to find 
a vessel, which was easily accomplished, as scarcely a week pas- 
ses without the sailing of ships for American ports. Vessels bound 
to New York or Philadelphia are in the greatest demand; Boston 
being too far East; and Baltimore, Norfolk, and Charleston, too 
far South. A friend of mine recommended the Hector of New 
York, commanded by Captain J.Gillender. Like most American 
vessels of the same class depending more on passengers than 
freight, her accommodations were excellent. Her captain is a 
man of amiable manners and disposition, which materially con- 
tributed towards the comfort of our voyage. 
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Persons emigrating to America have to pass at the Custom-house, 
and it is well to be provided with a certificate signed by the min- 
ister and church wardens of their parish; but this is not necessary 
if they have a friend who is an householder in the port from which 
they clear out, who can testify to their trade, profession, &c. Fa- 
milies emigrating, ought to dispose of every thing ponderous or 
bulky, previous to their embarkation. Beds and bedding, house- 
hold linen, and many small, portable necessaries, ought to be 
brought out; but furniture, of all descriptions, can be purchased in 
the United States nearly as cheap as in the “Old Country,” as 
Great Britain is emphatically denominated; and some articles 
even cheaper. In every ship there are two prices, or rates of 
passage; the cabin and the steerage price. Cabin passengers 
have every thing provided by the captain of the vessel, and live 
extremely well, having plenty of fresh pork, mutton, and poultry, 
during the voyage, with wines and spirits whenever they choose. 
The passage money is from thirty to forty guineas. Steerage pas- 
sengers provide every thing for themselves, have ship room, fire 
and water, and that is all. The passage money in the steerage 
is from six to twelve pounds; children much lower. When many 
ships are about to sail near the same time, the captains are obliged 
to make the best bargains they can, and, like opposition coaches, 
sail at reduced fares. 

The duration of the -voyage is uncertain, but may generally be 
calculated upon at from twenty-five to forty days—sometimes a 
little more and sometimes a little less. However, provisions for 
seven or eight weeks ought always to be provided, for landsmen 
would make but a poor shift to subsist on sea weed and salt water, 
should the voyage out-last their stores. As the generality of per- 
sons are sea-sick for two or three days it is very well to be provi- 
ded with cold meat and pastry, in order to avoid the necessity 
of cooking. Hams are well calculated for sea voyages; but the 
captain is always the most proper person to apply to for advice in 
the laying in of provisions. A few simple medicines should be 
procured, which any apothecary or druggist can supply. Whena 
family emigrates it is customary to contract for the whole, rather 
than for each separate individual, whereby something considerable 
is saved. 
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Having bade farewell to my Liverpool friends, 1 went on board 
the Hector, on the morning of the 13th of April, where I was intro- 
duced to seven other cabin passengers. In the steerage there were 
fourteen. We fell down the river with the tide, but the wind being 
light, the vessel was not able to make the channel off Black Rock, 
before the tide was out; so that we were obliged to let go our an- 
chor, having scarcely made good three miles of our thirty-five hun- 
dred miles’ voyage. We remained at anchor till the following 
day at noon, when a breeze sprung up, and we were quickly waft- 
ed from the lessening shores. 

Fourteen days from our departure we made the eastern edge of 
Newfoundland great bank, when a northwest wind sprung up, and 
continued blowing for five days, at the end of which we found that 
we had been driven back about one degree. In passing the banks 
we saw many icebergs, or islands of ice, some of which we esti- 
mated at an hundred, or an hundred and fifty feet high. Others 
that we supposed aground in forty or fifty fathoms water, arose 
like silvery spires above the watery deep. Had it been foggy we 
should have been in considerable danger of running foul of the 
frozen wanderers; but the weather was serene and clear, which is 
not often the case on the banks of Newfoundland. On the morning 
of our twenty-eighth day we saw land, which proved to be the 
eastern shore of Long Island; and, had the wind been favourable, 
we should have breakfasted in New York the next day; whereas 
we were obliged to beat about for four days more, when we took a 
pilot on board, and arrived at the end of our voyage on the evening 
of the fourteenth of May,—having been at sea thirty two days. 


Lerrer II. 

The entrance of the narrows, and passage up to New York, 
is interesting and inviting to a foreigner; particularly if he delights 
in rural scenery. The river or bay, at that part called the nar- 
rows, where it is a little more than a mile wide, is strongly forti- 
fied. On the left stands, what is denominated the Castle, (but my 
ideas of a castle could draw no line of comparison) and on the op- 
posite side the Diamond Battery. The latter is a large fort, re- 
cently built, mounting a vast number of cannon, many of which I 
was assured were one hundred pounders. I made an unfortunate mis- 
take respecting this said battery, for when we first came in sight of it, 
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at two or three miles distance, I very innocently inquired of the 
captain of the ship if the building I saw on the right was a cotton 
manufactory; for to me it certainly had such an appearance. My 
ignorance quite shocked honest Gillender, and it was with some 
difficulty | convinced him of the perfect simplicity of my mistake; 
and that it was not made with the malicious intention of bringing 
the Diamond Battery into disrepute. 

In sailing up the bay, the city, with its numerous shipping, has a 
striking appearance, as has the adjacent country. On the right is 
Long Island, with its gently sloping green fields and painted cot- 
tages, and on the left is New Jersey, with its bolder uplands, fer- 
tile corn fields, and genteel looking country residences; with the 
quarantine ground, and other public buildings, immediately on the 
margin of the bay. In the foreground are two or three islands, on 
one of which (Governor’s Island) is a fort which commands the 
town, as well as the entrance to the North and East rivers. Beyond 
these islands you discover the city, through a forest of masts, and 
the streaming pennants of various nations. Towering above these 
are seen the tall spires of the churches and other lofty buildings, 
tending altogether, to produce an imposing effect. 

The first persons that came on board, before we dropt anchor, 
were half a dozen news-men, sallow in their complexions, but 
otherwise very much resembling shabby, genteel Frenchmen in 
their dress and personal appearance. They were ravenously cla- 
morous for English papers, and the captain being unable to supply 
them all with regular files, from words they almost came to blows.* 





* Miss Wright’s description of this class of news-mongers, is, like many 
other things in her book, quite ludicrous. 

‘‘While our ship slowly moved through the still waters, pointing her 
course to the city, numberless little boats, well manned with active 
rowers, darted from the different shores, &c. severally mooring along-side 
our lazy vessel, with the cry of A// well? A dialogue ensued, commencing 
with friendly congratulations, between the crews of the boats and the va- 
rious inhabitants of the ship. On one side, queries respecting the length 
of the voyage, the weather, the winds, and the latest news from Europe; on 
the other, the health of the city, the nature of the season, of the harvest, 
the arrival and departure of vessels, and a thousand nameless trifles inter- 
esting’to men returning from a distance to their native shores. At the close 
of the dialogue, one or cther of the boatmen would carelessly ask if any of 
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Next came a custom house officer, and to the credit of this coun- 
try be it said, not such an harpy as would have boarded an English 
ship, in an English port. Some of the passengers were allowed to 
carry away small packages, without any questions being asked by | 
the officer, and on the following day, when any luggage was taken - 
on shore, no rummaging or ransacking took place. 

The first peculiarity that forcibly struck me was, the great num- 


ber of persons to be met with in every street, smoking segars. In 
passing along you are assailed by those fragrant perfumers, for this 
being a free country, they puff and spit, to the right and left, to 
the great annoyance of those who may happen to have no taste 
for delicacies of this description. Those nuisances, however, are 
confined to the low and the vulgar, and children of from ten to 
twelve years of age, who are allowed to do just as they please, for 
it would be cruel, where all are free, to lay them under any re- 
straint. 

We arrived at our hotel about nine o’clock in the evening, and 
found preparations making for supper, which is always on the table 
at that hour. But one gentleman was present, although knives and 
forks indicated the expectation of at least a score. He was tole- 
rably polite, and seeing that we were strangers, answered all our 
inquiries, which were not a few, although as we thought somewhat 
oddly. Among other things we asked him by whom the house was 
kept—what was its character,—whether there was a good table 





the passengers wished to be landed; but the request was always made ina 
manner which expressed a willingness to render a civility rather than a 
desire to obtain employment. These boats had something picturesque as 
well as foreign in their appearance. Built unusually long and sharp in the 
keel, they shot through the bright waters with a celerity that almost star- 
tled the eye. Their rowers, tal! and slender, but of uncommon nerve and 
agility, were all cleanly dressed in the light cloathing suited to a warm 
climate, their large white shirt-collars unbuttoned and thrown back on 
their shoulders, and light hats of straw or cane, with broad brims, shad- 
ing their sun-burnt faces. These faces were uncommonly intelligent. 
Piercing gray eyes, glancing from beneath even and projecting brows, 
features generally regular, and complexions, which, burnt to a deep brown, 
were somewhat strangely contrasted with the delicate whiteness of the 
clothing.” Views of Society, &c. p. 7. 
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kept? with fifty other questions of a similar nature, and we were 
not backward, as is commonly the case with English travellers, in 
making our remarks. In the morning we desired the waiter to in- 
form the landlord that we wished to speak with him, when lo! who 
should appear but the identical personage of whom we had made 
our numerous inquiries, the preceding evening. We lost no time 
in visiting the theatre, for having regaled ourselves with a most 
delicious cup of tea, we hastened to witness the “ Siege of Tripoli,” 
the production of a Mr. Noah, of New York. It represents, in 
extravagant colours, the conduct of the American infant navy 
before Tripoli. I thought: the performance excessively stupid, 
and the scenery tawdry and deficient; but such shouts of ap- 
plause! Such enthusiastic nationality of feeling! I never before 
witnessed. The theatres have no half price,—a dollar introduces 
you to the boxes,—and three fourths of that sum to the pit. But 
alas! their theatre is no more! a few nights after my arrival, the 
performance being just ended, the theatre was discovered to be on 
fire, and in spite of every exertion, it was soon reduced to a heap 
of ruins. 

New York is situated on the southern extremity of an island of 
the same name, which is about fifteen miles long, by two broad; but 
in that part where the city is built it does not exceed one mile in 
breadth. The streets, generally, are neither elegant nor commo- 
dious; but there are exceptions. Many of them are planted with 
rows of trees, which give them a rural and village-like appearance, 
but I am told that they are a great nuisance in summer, and har- 
bour numerous troublesome insects. Broadway is the boast of the 
New Yorkers; and not without reason, for it is certainly one of the 
finest streets IT ever saw. It extends ina direct line, on the top 
of a gentle ridge, for nearly two miles, and runs ‘parallel with the 
East and North rivers, each of which is more than a mile wide. 
This street, as its name implies, is broad,—the houses are built of 
brick, ornamented with reddish free stone and white marble.—Be- 
sides the churches, the city Hall, and State prison, there are but 
few public buildings that arrest the attention of strangers. The 
city Hall is a large and elegant structure; the front, sides, and sup- 
porting pillars are of white marble. The lower parts of the town 
near the rivers are said to be unhealthy owing to their damp situ- 
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ations. New York ranks as the first sea port in the United States; 
its situation for commerce being most admirable. Though the 
tides rise no more than six or seven feet, yet there is sufficient 
depth of water for their largest ships of war. I visited the navy 
yard, which is on the opposite side of the East river, where there 
was a seventy-four on As stocks nearly ready for lanching. But 
she will carry upwards of an hundred guns, and will be as hand- 
some a vessel as ever sailed from any port. At the navy yard 
there was also a frigate, propelled by steam, with a bomb proof 
roof, and equally strong throughout, mounting guns of an extra- 
ordinary size. This frigate was built near the close of the last 
war, and was never in action. What an infernal machine this must 
be in a calm!! 

In England, the term Yankee is commonly understood, as ap- 
plicable to all Americans, without distinction. But this opinion is 
incorrect. The Yankees are natives of the New England states, 
which are also known as the eastern states, and are confined to 
six, namely;—New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, and Vermont,—so that the people in the other 
states do not consider the appellation as at all applicable to them. 
The Yankees are a keen, shrewd, people; restless and wandering, 
and are to be found in every part of the Union. 

In this country of « Liberty and Equality,” nothing is more ob- 
vious than the nicest distinction in society; and here, where all are 
accounted equal, we find the higher, the lower, and the middle 
classes. ‘To be sure they have no lords nor dukes; but notwith- 
standing their apparent disapprobation of titles, they ‘have their 
people of family, and Boston abounds with “ Honourables.” If I 
might judge from what I saw in New York, I should say that the 
men were, generally, tall and thin, with dark hair, and sallow 
complexions: that the females were, generally, tolerably fair, with 
slender persons; yet few of them are tall. For some time after 
my arrival in that city, I saw but few handsome women, but the 
succeeding fine weather brought them out, and I assure you, that 
many of them possess great beauty and elegance. 

A few warm days made the grass lands look charmingly, and 
some fields of grain, in the vicinity of the city, were just coming 
into ear. I made excursions into the country, in various. directions. 
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and saw some pretty good farms; but there is in my opinion, a great 
want of quick thorn hedges, and other cultivated fences. At pre- 
sent the fences are made of split rails, except some few which are 
stone. The cultivation of live fences would beautify the country 
exceedingly; and I see no reason why it should not be attended to. 
Although seed time is later than it is in England, yet harvest is 
nearly a month earlier, owing to the greater warmth of the sum- 
mer months. 

In my next I will give you some account of Philadelphia, the rival 
of New York. The distance between these cities, which is travelled 
partly by water, and partly by land, is about one hundred miles. 
The aquatic part of the route is performed by steam boats, for 
which this country is very famous. ‘The Americans lay claim to 
this valuable invention, as they do to many others that I had never 
dreamt of before I came among them; how far their claims may be 
just I shall not attempt to determine; but will leave it to those, 
who are more interested than myself, to settle a point of such vital 
importance to both nations. 


Lerter III. 

The route from New York to Philadelphia lies through Wew- 
ark,* Brunswick, Trenton, and Bristol,* all called cities, I be- 
lieve, but in England they would pass for indifferent market towns. 
Trenton, the capital of the state of New Jersey, is situated on the 
Delaware river, over which there is ene of the handsomest bridges 
in the United States. This bridge is about a quarter of a mile long; 
it is neatly roofed, and the sides covered in, to secure the upper 
parts of the structure from the bad effects of the weather. The 
roads through New J ersey are very indifferent; indeed, after heavy 
rains, they are almost impassible, which was the case when I tra- 
velled through this state.t ‘This I attributed to a want of suffi- 
cient descent for the water, and a scarcity of road making mate- 
rials. Notwithstanding these indifferent roads, the stage coaches 
travel at the rate of from seven to nime miles per hour. Their 
coaches are much lighter than ours, and carry no out-side, but 





* These are contented to be mere towns. Ed. P. F. 
+ The traveller should have confined this remark to the road over which 


he passed, part of which is sometimes very bad. Ed. P. F. 
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eight or ten inside passengers, who find it difficult in a rainy day 
to keep themselves comfortable and dry. The upper part of the 
sides of the carriage, is open to the four winds of heaven, for there 
is not a particle of glass about the whole machine; but in lieu of 
windows they have screens of leather, or some other less opaque 
material, which can be let down as a partial defence against the 
storm; so that in proportion to the wind and rain you exclude, you 
shut out the light.* To make amends for this inconvenience, at 
the end of each ten or twelve miles, you hear nothing of “ Re- 
member the coachman if you please,” with its echo “ pray remem- 
ber the guard;”’ and when you arrive in the cities you are carried 
to whatever part or street you please, and in the morning are taken 
up at your own door, without any additional charge on the speci- 
fied fare. At the inns along thé roads waiters expect no perqui- 
sites; but in the cities this good custom is changing, for should 
you leave your hotel, and forget to bid John a kind good bye, his 
looks, at least, would betray his disappointment. I attribute the 
introduction of this odious tax, principally, to my own countrymen; 
particularly to that insufferable class of puppies, sent over here to 
transact their masters’ business, who are known at home by the 
significant appellation, of, countinghouse clerks, and Birmingham 
bagsmen,—who possess no means of acquiring respect except what 
they purchase, with their masters’ money, from hostlers, waiters, 
and shoe blacks. 

Philadelphia, in point of population, is much upon a par with 
New York; each city containing upwards of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. But it is more regularly built than the latter city, all 
the streets being regularly straight, and crossing each other at 
right angles. ‘The houses are uniform and neat, and many of them 
are onamented with white marble. The most conspicuous build- 
ings are the churches, the state house, the United States and Penn- 
sylvania banks, Girard’s bank, the State prison, &c. The town is 
situated on a neck of land between two rivers, the Delaware and 
Schuykill: the ground declining slightly from the centre each way. 
The Delaware is navigable to the city for ships of a large size; and 
although its commercial situation is inferior to that of New York; 





* This is not true now. Ed. P. F. 
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yet being the only seaport in the large and wealthy state of Penn- 
sylvania, its exports and imports are great. Against the city the 
Delaware is about a mile wide, though ninety miles distant from 
the sea; and the flood tides rise about six feet. I like the appear- 
ance of the Philadelphians better than that of the New Yorkers, 
particularly the ladies, for I assure you among them there is no 
lack of female charms. Their prevailing religion is the presby- 
terian; but all sects are tolerated. Quakers are very numerous 
in Philadelphia, and being generally, people of property, taey have 
a considerable influence in political measures. In a republican 
country like America, one would expect to find but one political 
creed—but it is quite otherwise. The denominations are not ehigs 
and tories, nor royalists and ultra royalists; but federalists and de- 
mocrats. ‘The democratic party has been in power for a number 
of years, and in all appearance is likely to continue so. In England 
you would call it the radical party, because it is composed of the 
people. It is the more powerful, because the more numerous, which, 
here, constitutes strength, but is not the more respectable; nei- 
ther does it act upon principles the most noble; nor has it always 
pursued that line of policy, which is the most advantageous to the 
American nation. The federal party is composed of men of more 
liberal sentiments; less republican* in their conduct, but equally 
independent in their principles. Endowed with generous sympathies 
towards Great Britain, rather than allying themselves with the 
French revolutionists, they were opposed to the late war between 
the two nations: and were, in consequence, accused of partiality 
towards the mother country. Between the two parties I draw 
this comparison; the federalists I compare to our respectable 
whigs; the democrats to Cartwright, Hunt, Wooler, Cobbett, &c. 
but to our high toned tories I find no compeers. 

Some persons are always on the wrong side of the dike, and so 
it has ever been with me; for in England you know I espoused the 
cause of the party which has so long been growling for a share of 
the loaves and fishes; but that has long been kept at bay by its 
more powerful opponent; and now that I am here, I find myself 





* He should have said less democratic, the federalists being altogether 
republican in their principles. Ed. P. F. 
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ifi the same predicament; for should it ever become necessary for 
me to declare for either party, up goes my hat, with three cheers, 
for federalism. Some people have the knack of shaping their po- 
litics to times and circumstances, but this formed no part of my 
political education. | 


Lerrer IV. 

In a former letter I forgot to tell you that I attended a re- 
view at New York, where the reviewing general was a taylor! and 
yet the troops appeared orderly and respectable! This would not 
do on your side of the Atlantic, nor will it do here fifty years 
hence. Another general who was present, and who “ covered him- 
self with glory” in the last war, was originally a quaker school- 
master. But the army is no favourite, and few men of the first 
respectability enter into this service. It is the navy that is the 
darling of the American people, and it really is a promising child. 
The names of Truxtun, Decatur, Perry, Mac Donough, Lawrence, 
Hull, Jones, Biddle are as dearly beloved as are our Nelson’s, 
our Howe’s, and our Vincent’s, and this is as it ought to be, for al- 
though accustomed to act on a smaller scale: 


“Each gefnm’d his little orb with glory bright.” 


Decatur fell, not long since, in a duel with another naval officer. 
These republicans are very tenacious of their honour, and have 
more gentlemanly meetings than any other people I ever heard of. 
—The city of Philadelphia swarms with doctors and lawyers. 
The route from New York to Philadelphia, through the state of 
New Jersey, presents the traveller with little that is interesting.” 
The soil in this state is but little of it good, which, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the wild uncultivated tracts through which the roads 
pass. The southern part towards the sea board, is dry and sandy, 
whereas the northern division is hilly and barren, and in some 
places even mountainous. Near the sea shore there are extensive 
flats of salt marsh, to reclaim which attempts have lately been 





* The traveller passed over this road too rapidly to enjoy the pleasures 
ef a ride through New Jersey. There area number of beautiful villages 
on the road, well cultivated farms, an agreeable succession of hill and 
dale, and every where, smiling faces and warm hearts. How could he pass 
the learned institutions at Princeton without remark? Ed. P. F. 
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made; and should the results prove favourable, so that they may 
be brought into a state of cultivation, the whole district will be 
materially benefited. At present they diffuse intermittent fevers 
through their vicinities, and generate millions of musquitoes to the 
annoyance of both man and beast. In the immediate vicinity of . 
Philadelphia, the land is by no means of the first quality; but from 
its proximity to a good market it rents high, though not equal to 
some of our English lands, situate in the neighbourhood of towns 
very inferior in magnitude to this city. Within the last two or 
three years farms, and farm produce, in all parts of the United 
States, have suffered a considerable reduction in value; in conse- 
quence persons in all situations are grumbling at the hard times. 
As yet [have seen few places in this country which I think 
equal to many situations to be found among our northern hills and 
vallies. ‘The main objection [ find, however, is, a want of diver- 
sity of scenery. Here are few, or none, of our beautiful hedge 
rows; no avenues of aged oaks or spreading elms—no ruinous 
castle walls and mouldering towers;—and the woods are irregular 
reserves of the native forests, equally destitute of beauty and taste. 
Buildings in the country are commonly of wood, and their roofs 
are of the same materials. This renders them very liable to ac- 
cidents by fire, and the newspapers detail many a melancholy ca- 
tastrophe which could not have occurred had the buildings been of 
stone, and covered with tiles or slates. Agriculture, I mean sys- 
tematic agriculture, has been much neglected till of late years, 
but at present it is becoming a very fashionable study and amuse- 
ment;—perhaps the stagnation of commerce tends to direct the 
attention of commercial individuals towards the cultivation of land, 
and the breeding of cattle. There was a merino mania among 
the farmers of this country some years ago, when a ram would 
sell for ten or twelve hundred dollars; and an ewe would fetch 
nearly as much;—but the infection has pretty generally subsided. 
The common cattle of America are inferior to ours, although valu- 
able oxen and cows are occasionally to be met with; and it is not 
uncommon to hear of the importation of bulls and cows, of the 
finest breeds, for the purpose of breeding farm stock. The horses 
of Pennsylvania are superior to those of New York; but here again 
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If miust give the palm to Old England, for speed, strength and 
beauty. 

I will not drag you with me through indifferent roads, and over 
inhospitable mountains, nor introduce you to the accommodation 
of every country tavern, (the name for all inns and public houses) 
but I will tell you what company I sometimes keep. Fifteen miles 
from the most polished city in the Union, the stage driver (coach- 
man) sat down with me to breakfast, sans ceremonie. This class 
of individuals is very unlike our London and Brighton coachees, 
“bloods of the first water,’ members of the “ bang up” and “ four 
in hand” clubs; but on the contrary tawdry-looking, lank fellows, 
acting in the triple capacity of coachman, guard, ani hostler. 
However, the circumstance I allude to I take to be a rare occur- 
rence; and the accommodation of the taverns, generally, is tolera- 
bly good, if a traveller bears along with him a disposition to be 
pleased. To be sure in the wild and more remote parts of the 
country, you have not all the delicacies and officious attention to 
be met with at an English inn; but then you are not presented with 
bills of extreme longitude, nor annoyed with insolent waiters, and 
pert chambermaids. 


LETTER V. 


You desire to have my opinion of the inducements held out 
by this country to British emigrants, generally. I would refer 
you to Mr. R. with whom I communicated on this subject; but from 
my own personal observation and from information I have acquir- 
ed from unquestionable sources, since my correspondence with 
him, I think it my duty to address you immediately on this sub- 
ject.* 

My general sentiments are in favour of emigration, provided I 
am allowed to select my emigrants. The indolent and profligate 
who have already brought themselves to want and beggary, had 
better remain at home, for I fear they would not be able to leave 
their evil propensities behind them; and nothing is more absurd 
than the idea of living in this country without capital, or exertion of 





* On the subject of this letter, see an excellent essay in the Port Folio 
for September, 1816. Ed. P. F. 
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either body or mind. ‘To be suré a much smaller income is suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a family, as is also a much smaller 
portion of manual labour, but even in this country, the one or the 
other is absolutely necessary. I must be understood to speak ex- 
clusively of the country, for house-keeping in the cities is quite as 
expensive as in England. House rents are considerably higher, 
whereas the wages of mechanics and handicraftsmen have been 
much reduced. 

There are two classes of individuals, to whom more particularly, 
I would venture to recommend this country. Under the first of 
these must be understood persons possessing some capital; who 
would prefer a rural life; who are willing to dispense with some 
of the luxuries of the effeminate and wealthy; and who do not rate 
present prodigality above the comforts of age, and the welfare and 
independence of the future representatives of their family and 
name. The other class comprehends those who have been more 
familiar with the humbler walks of life, and who have been accus- 
tomed to labour, particularly in the culture of land. Although a 
family of this description should arrive at their destination with 
but slender means, and small capital, yet a trifling sum of money, 
accompanied with habits of industry, and propriety of moral con- 
duct, will not fail, in a short period, to ensure respect, plenty, and 
content. 

In the immense scope of country presented by the United States 
to the choice of an emigrant, and containing such a diversity of 
soil and climate, the great question to be solved, is, which is the 
most eligible situation for an Englishman? On this subject opinions 
will doubtless be various, and must depend on the peculiar views 
of the emigrant. If he come in quest of new lands, he has heard 
at home only of the western states or country; and the British pos- 
sessions in Canada. Besides these places, however, when he ar- 
rives on this continent he may find a vast tract of country which 
contains much good land not yet brought into a state of cultiva- 
tion, and evidently better situated for markets, than either Canada 
or the western states. As it respects those parts of the United 
States which have long since been brought into cultivation, we 
have been accustomed from the accounts of our travellers to be- 
lieve that the whole of them have, through the ignorance and 
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carelessness of their owners and occupiers, been long since worn 
out, and the soil reduced to the most heartless and barren state, 
from the effects of bad farming. This certainly does apply to 
many of the old settled parts; the general custom of the country 
being to seek for present profit, to the utter neglect of future ad- 
vantages. But we need not wonder at the bad farming of the 
United States, when we consider how short a time itis since agri- 
culture was properly systematized at home; and in how many parts 
of Great Britain, notwithstanding the exertions of the Board of 
Agriculture, the antiquated systems are still retained.—A person 
disposed to purchase a farm in an old settlement, can readily do 
so any where from Maine to Louisiana; but Englishmen, I pre- 
sume, will not be willing to go to the states south of Pennsylvania, 
on account of the slavery which is still permitted to exist there; 
one great evil of which is, to disgrace industry by committing it 
to the blacks, and giving to idleness the character of superiority. 
Wherever there are black slaves, a division is drawn between 
those who work, and those who do not work; and a white man who 
would depart from the line drawn, and established by custom, by 
putting his hand to the labours of the field, would be considered 
as having abandoned his cast, and be shunned by his white neigh- 
bours as a renegado from every thing decent, respectable, and pro- 
per; and as an encourager of insubordination and sedition. Besides 
this, the climate of the southern states is too hot for the culture of 
most kinds of grain. 

Wheat produces from five to twelve bushels per acre, and oats 
are of a quality so inferior, that they are seldom raised. Cotton 
and tobacco are the two great staple commodities of this portion 
of the country, and Indian corn, (maize) is the kind of grain ge- 
nerally cultivated. From these circumstances the southern states 
would be out of the question for English farmers. Towards the 
sea they are generally unhealthy, and the flat and marshy lands 
extend a considerable distance into the country; but in the inte- 
rior, and on the heads of most of the rivers, may be found situa- 
tions that aye dry and healthy. I am assured that the lands on the 
heads of the streams in Georgia are among the most desirable in 
the southern states, but they are as yet occupied by the Indians. 
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If the slave states, as they are called, be out of the question, 
then the choice is left from Pennsylvania to Maine (including 
those two states) in which will be found great diversity of soil and 
climate. Along the line of sea coast, and for a considerable dis- 
tance inland, the effects of the winds, blowing from the sea, are 
felt much more than they are further into the interior. This has 
some influence on the spring vegetation, which is earlier near the 
sea than in the same latitude more remote from it; but there are 
said to be more frequent changes of temperature, and the usual 
disorders, especially consumption, resulting from them, are more 
common than in the high lands remote from the influence of damp 
sea breezes. In New York and Boston nearly one fourth part of 
the deaths are from cases of consumption. In Connecticut, New 
York, and Pennsylvania there are many pleasant and fertile situ- 
ations. By a reference to your map of the United States you will 
perceive that I overstep New Jersey. I would by no means ad- 
vise a settlement farther to the north than these states; as the win- 
ters in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, are long and severe; 
however, taking the climate of the northern states, generally, I be- 
lieve it will be found as healthy as is usual in most parts of the 
world. 

f think I ought to have omitted Connecticut, as suitable to the 
views of emigrants, for being an early settled part of the country 
little or no land remains in its wild and uncultivated state: so that 
cheap lands are not to be procured. As for the other two states, New 
York and Pennsylvania, although many parts of them are thickly 
settled, yet there remain millions of acres in their native wild- 
ness. The eastern part of New York is hilly; in some places there 
are considerable ranges of mountains, among which are the sources 
of those rivers that fall into the Atlantic. The western portion of 
this state is much more level, and the land is of a superior quality 
to that eastward of the mountains; but the water through a consi- 
derable range of this district is impregnated with calcareous earth, 

which attaches to it the reputation of being unhealthy; and the in- 
habitants are subject to bilious and intermittent fevers, called in 
the idiom of the country “lake fevers.” This character extends 
with little exception, over all that part called the Lake country, the 
Genesee country, and the lands in the vicinity of Lakes Erie and 
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Ontario. The Hudson river which is navigable for a considerable 
distance above the city of New York, (to Waterford) has some 
good lands on its borders; and in a part where it passes the Catskill 
mountains, displays very picturesque and romantic scenery. Of 
this kind there is much less in America than might be expected, 
owing, in some measure, to all the hills, mountains, and vallies, 
being in their native state covered with a continuous forest, which 
prevents, in a great degree, the variety and diversity of tints and 
outline so pleasing to a painter’s eye. 

The soil near the sea coast is inferior to that in the interior, ex- 
cept in some few instances. Long Island, constitutes a part of 
New York state; but it is meagre, gravelly land, with very little 
to attract the notice of a farmer. 


Letter VI. 

I recollect that just before I left England, our honest cobbler 
of O—, came to me with a long face, and intimated that he was 
quite tired of thumping his lapstone,—that having saved a small 
sum of money, he had been thinking of emigrating to America; 
there to invest his little all in a piece of low priced.land, and so 
turn farmer; but having deferred his departure from time to time, 
he was afraid he was now too late; “ for,”’ added he, “ I am inclin- 
ed to think from the great numbers of persons that have gone out, 
within the last year or two, that every nook and corner, ere this, 
will have been occupied, so that I should hardly be able now to 
meet with a vacant situation. 

Not knowing so much of this country then, as I do now, I for- 
bore giving honest Crispin my opinion on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of emigration, and as to replying to his doubts of want 
of room, an immoderate fit of laughter conveyed the whole of the 
information with which the good natured fellow returned to his 
home. I, therefore, will thank you to inform the ignoramus, when 
he brings home your shoes, that he might better his condition by 
emigrating to this country, where there is, even yet, an abundance 
of room;—and further oblige me by stating to him the following 
dimensions, and I am sure you will be amused with the perfect 
astonishment, which I know the honest cobbler will not fail to ex- 
hibit. From the eastern extremity of Maine, not far from the 
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mouth of the river St. Lawrence, to the Pacific ocean in the west, 
the distance is two thousand seven hundred miles: and from the 
upper part of the northwest territory, to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippl river, it is one thousand six hundred and fifty miles; con- 
taining two and a half millions of square miles, or fifty times the 
extent of England and Wales. Now as the population of this vast 
country, is not equal to that of England alone, it is pretty clear 
that the honest cobbler may banish his apprehensions of finding it 
occupied. ‘This is only one instance of the extreme ignorance of 
many of our countrymen as it regards America. I could recapitu- 
late fifty others of a much grosser nature among persons that rank 
infinitely higher than poor Crispin. One individual, previous to 
my departure, addressed me with, “lord preserve us, what! you 
surely are not going amongst the Americans, for they are all cut- 
throats and savages! There were a few among them more enlight- 
ened and civilized, but of late years we have transported our thieves 
and robbers to Botany Bay, and the old stock have all died off!” 
Such are the opinions, and such the uncharitable and unjust no- 
tions harboured by many of the ignorant and the prejudiced of 
our countrymen. 

I do not believe one half of the British emigrants, when they 
land in this country, have any fixed motive in view, or marked line 
of proceeding; while a still greater portion of them know no more of 
this country,—its geography, climate and soil,—its people, their 
habits and dispositions, than did the patriarchs who lived before 
the flood. Is it any wonder then, that many of them should be 
disappointed, having foolishly calculated on mountains of cheese, 
rivers of milk, and luxuriant meadows of bread and butter: that 
to be an Englishman was to be admired as a being of superior order, 
and reading and writing were acquirements that would confound 
and astonish. To be sure here are mountains, but as sterile and 
barren as our hills of Cumberland and Westmoreland;—rivers, 
numerous and large, but not more lactiferous than the streams of 
our little island;—fields and meadows, that will produce the ne- 
cessaries of life in abundance, but not without the aid of that ab- 
horred compound—toil and the sweat of the brow. The mere term 
Englishman is no passport to honour or fame, for American citizen 
is the magical watchword among all classes. As for education 
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amongst the lower orders; the: balance I believe is in the favour of 
this country; for an American who is not master of reading, wri- 
ting, and the simple rules of Arithmetic, would be considered as 
ignorant indeed! Why then boast so much of our superiority. 
Are we, generally, further removed from want and beggary? Are 
we happier as a nation? Or are we more free? Until these and 
similiar questions are affirmatively answered, I would advise all 
vilifyers of the American people to look around them and begin at 
home. 

However, all this does not prove-that here are none to be met 
with but the polite, the accomplished, and the well informed; for 
although the lower orders are tolerably well acquainted with their 
own country, its constitution and affairs; many of them are eX- 
tremely ignorant as regards foreign nations. As for us “ English,” 
they imagine we are all slaves, and are astonished how it happens 
that so many of us continue to escape from bondage; and their 
knowledge of other countries is, perhaps equally correct. 

From the magnitude of the United States it becomes difficult to 
describe the climate; for should I tell you that the cold in the north 
is severe in March, and the ground buried in snow; a correspon- 
dent writing from the south at the same date, might probably in- 
form you, and with equal correctness, that their woods and mea- 
dows were green, and their pastures covered with flowers. The 
weather is, altogether, much more variable than I expected to find 
it; for 1 had been taught to consider the climate of Great Britain 
as ‘changeable as any in the world; but my instructor being a dis- 
ciple of the old school, the probability is, that his geographical 
knowledge did not extend tothe new world. In England we have. 
thunder storms from the south-west, and snow storms from the 
north-east; but here, thunder storms, and frost, are all borne on 
the pinions of the north-west wind. 


Lerrer VII. 

I am glad to find that you have read Mr. Birkbeck’s publica- 
tions; nor-am I at all surprised at the favourable impression they 
appear to have left on your mind, with respect to the ding-dong 
“western country.” His books are written in a taking style, and 
to persons totally unacquainted with this quarter of the globe, ap- 
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pear fair and unsuspicious. But Mr. B. was an enthusiast. He 
came to this country witha determined disposition to admire it in 
all its main bearings; while he seems almost frantic with joy at his 
escape from the land of his forefathers, which he fails not to lash 
with his severest sarcasms, whenever an opportunity occurs. He 
is a man after the breed of our thorough-going radicals, and of 
this he has taken an advantage; but I believe he acts from prin- 


ciple, consequently his exertions, however ill directed, are the less 


tobe condemned. 

Before I proceed to give-you some accounts of the western 
states, | must not omit to introduce to you more particularly the 
flourishing state of Pennsylvania. This state is, generally, healthy. 
The little flat land in it is principally confined to the vicinity of 
the tide waters of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. The Alle- 
ghany mountains cross the state nearly through its centre; the 
waters on the west side of them falling into the Ohios those on the 
east side joining the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers. These 
mountains, for the most part, are sterile, but some small fertile 
vallies are to be found amongst them. The most noted counties 
east of the mountains have taken the old English names of Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, and York, where may be found many valuable 
farms, and good farmers. Several parts of Pennsylvania, especially 
Lancaster county, were settled by Germans, whose steady indus- 
try, and prudent economy, have made them, and their descendants, 
wealthy. On the west side of the mountains is also to be found 
much good land; but its situation renders it of considerable less 
value than that lying on the east side. Pittsburgh, on the Ohio 
river, is the principal town in this part of the state, from whence 
the produce is sent to New Orleans to market, a distance of more 
than two thousand miles. One consequence of this is, that the 
produce of a farm on the western waters, (as they are here called) 
is comparatively of but little value. I saw a statement of the Pitts- 
burg prices, a few days ago, in which superfine flour was quoted 
at one dollar and seventy-five cents per barrel of one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds, or seven shillings and ten pence half penny; - 
or at the rate of nearly one half penny per lb. Other kinds of grain 
are in the same proportion, as are also other kinds of farm pro- 
duce, There can be no doubt that the most eligible situation for 
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a farmer is to be as near a market as possible; hence it: becomes so 
necessary for an emigrant to settle as near to a sea pat as the na- 
ture of his circumstances will permit. 

One great objection to the western states is, their remoteness 
from market; in consequence of which the prices of all articles of 
farm produce must be comparatively low: as the mere expense of 
taking them to a market is sometimes known to be greater than 
the actual value when offered for sale. At present grain will not 
bear the cost of exportation, and the distance being so great from 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, that a drove of cattle would con- 
sume its own value, in travelling from thence to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, or New York; a distance of from ten to fifteen hundred 
miles. Another great and strong objection is the unhealthiness 
of the situation on most of the western waters, owing to the flat- 
ness of the land which subjects them to the annual overflowing of 
the rivers, in this extensive section of the Union. Indeed the 
Americans themselves acknowledge, that on the Mississippi, from 
the mouth of the Ohio till you arrive at New Orleans, a distance 
of a thousand miles, there is scarcely a spot where you will be out 
of reach of the overflowing of the river, and no place where you 
will be able to escape the annual fevers of the country. ‘These 
situations are certainly to be avoided; not merely by the farmer, 
but by every other person. 

The vale of the Ohio is reckoned among the most delightful of 
these western elysiums; but it is not without its drawbacks. I will 
relate to you an instance of the unhealthiness of this valley, which 
[ transcribe from Mr. Cumming’s journey down the river. The only 
doctor in the vicinity being sick, he proceeds thus; “ prompted by 
humanity we walked to the cabin occupied by Mr. Hunt’s family, 
where we beheld a truly distressing scene. In an Indian grass 
hammock lay Mr. Hunt in a desperate and hopeless stage of the 
yellow fever; his skin and eyes of a deep yellow, and he in a state 
of apparent stupor, but still sensible. His house-keeper looking 
almost as ill, and groaning piteously on a bed near him. One of 
of his men seated ona chair in a feeble state of convalescence, and 
another standing by almost recovered, but still looking wretched- 
ly. On the floor were travelling trunks, cases, books, furniture, 
and house utensils, promiscuously jumbled together, but all clean, 
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as was the cabin itself.—I could not help contrasting in my mind 
Mr. Hunt’s present condition, at so great a distance from his con- 
nexions, from cultivated society, and from medical aid, with what 
it was when he represented his native state of New Hampshire in 
congress, or during his travels in Europe. Such are some of the 
hardships and inconveniences attending the first settlers in a new 
country.” 

I might mention another objection, and one of the greatest evils 
that is ever likely to befal the western states. Having no outlet 
but the Mississippi river, what would be the consequence in case 
of a war between this country and any other power possessing a 
navy superior to that of the United States? I can easily solve the 
question for you; --a fleet would be stationed off the mouth of the 
river, and the whole of this immense country would be placed un- 
der an absolute embargo and blockade. You will naturally ask 
where is the difference between a strict blockade, and a free com- 
munication with all the world, if the produce to be exported will 
not bear the expense of transportation? I would beg to be ex- 
cused from attempting an answer, but refer you to Mr. Birkbeck 
for a solution of the query. 

I think, that with Mr. Birkbeck’s discernment he might have se- 
lected a better situation, even if he was resolved to wean himself 
from all civilized society, and to immerse himself and family in 
these far away western countries. Why not selecta residence on 
the borders of some navigable river, in the neighbourhood of some 
thriving town or village instead of locating himself at the distance 
of ten or twelve miles from any stream of consequence, and that 
but a branch of the Ohio. Mr. Birkbeck’s two earlier publications 
were completed before he had been in the country seven months. 
He discourses of the seasons, summer and winter, with the most 
perfect familiarity; but from my own personal experience I am 
well convinced how little we ought to depend on others for infor- 
mation of this nature. So it is on all other subjects; he tells us 
what he intends to do; how much grain he will raise per acre, &c. 
but let him tell us what he has done, and then we shall know how 
far he deserves our confidence. 

By prairies, you are to understand large tracts of level land 
without timber, being a sort of meadows covered with a tall, coarse 
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grass. Here, then you may look in vain for limpid mountain streams, 
and bubbling crystal springs; for where water is found at all, the 
quality is in general very bad. The smaller rivers, and rivulets 
are called creeks, and afford the only water to be met with in the 
prairies, without resorting to the laborious operation of sinking deep 
wells. Many of the creeks are dried up in summer, and in others 
the waters become stagnant and putrid. It is not uncommon in 
those parts for a traveller to meet with no water for the distance 
of thirty or forty miles; and in all that distance exposed to the 
almost perpendicular rays of a burning sun. Mr. B. cares little 
for the absence of this equally necessary and valuable element. 
He does not sufficiently prize the enjoyment of health, else he 
would value more highly this great promoter—good and whole- 
some water. He cares nothing for the absence of streams afford- 
ing eligible situations for grist mills, fulling mills, saw mills, &c. 
for he intends to subject the winds to his control. He allows the 
country to be a little unhealthy, for says he, “ all Europeans un- 
dergo a seasoning;” and he warns families, emigrating to his set- 
tlement to be sure to bring their medicine chests along with them. 
Do not these simple hints speak broad facts of the unhealthiness 
of the situation? And from all that I have been able to learn among 
experienced Americans, not a shadow of doubt, on this head, re- 
mains on my mind. 

And now for situation with regard to market. Every person 
must allow that there is but one outlet, and that at the distance 
of one thousand three hundred miles from this garden of Eden, 
alias « English Prairie.” New Orleans being the only market for 
the produce of all the country west of the Alleghany mountains, 
the obvious consequence is, that the market must always be over- 
stocked; for allowing the insignificant quantity of one barrel of 
flour to every hundred acres of land, for the exports of this vast 
country, the sum total would exceed sixty-five millions of bush- 
els of wheat! Having no manufactures they are necessarily all farm- 
ers, and are, or ought to be, all sellers, but no buyers. Since Mr. 
Birkbeck made his calculations in 1817, the prices of grain have 
declined full fifty per cent. Wheat, he says, sold for seventy-five 
cents, or 3s. 4 1-2d. English; and Indian corn (Maize) at twenty- 
five cents or 13 1-2d. per bushel; so that at present wheat will sell 
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for 1s. 8 1-4d. and Indian corn for 6 3-4d. But this is not all; 
money is scarcely ever seen, for every thing is transacted by way 
of barter, which is here called trade. Now suppose A. and B., 
two of Mr. Birkbeck’s neighbours, wishing to transact business, the 
mode would be this: A. has a cow which he values at fifteen dol- 
lars, and B. has wheat worth thirty-seven and a half cents per 
bushel, B. gives A. forty bushels for his cow, and so the bargain is 
closed, 

You hinted at the eligibility which prairies possess over tim- 
bered lands, as regards the first expense of cultivation, In part 
you are correct, but what signifies clearing or cultivating the soil, 
beyond what is necessary for family consumption, where there is 
no market? Would you not consider the enjoyment of health, and 
a comparative proximity to the cities and sea ports, more than 
balancing a little extra labour, in subduing the original wilderness? 
The timber growing near the upland prairies (where timber is found 
at ail) is principally white oak, which certainly is not among the 
most valuable of American forest trees. Maple, so abundant and 
useful in some parts eastward of the Alleghany mountains, is not 
to be met with among the prairies. In the early part of the spring 
a juice or sap is extracted from this tree, which yields a consider- 
able quantity of sugar, of a good quality, and very agreeable fla- 
vour. A good sized tree will yield from four te eight pounds in 
the season, which commonly lasts for three or four weeks; and an 
honest quaker informed me the other day, that he made four hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of sugar from forty-seven trees, in the 
early part of this present spring, which gives an average of ten 


pounds to each tree. 


(Fo be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WIER’S CAVE IN VIRGINIA. 
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Art. I1V.—Description of Wier’s cavein Augusta county, Virgi- 
nia, in a letter from General Calvin Jones, of Raleigh, to his 
Excellency William Hawkins, governor of North Carolina, da- 
ted Botetourt county, Virginia, 17th March, 1815. 


My Dear Sir, 

Since my last from Winchester, I have visited the cave in 
Augusta, and the Natural bridge in the county to which it has 
given a name. The former exceeded, but the latter did not equal, 
my expectations. I saw the bridge, I presume, under circum- 
stances that were not favourable to the emotions of the sublime. 
I had a little before seen the grand romantic scenery around Har- 
per’s ferry, where the Potomac passes through the Blue ridge. I 
had just beheld the wondrous subterranean palaces in Augusta: 
every step as I advanced up the rich and beautiful valley of She- 
nandoah, bounded on one side by the blue ridge, and on the other 
by the North mountains, presented objects, calculated to keep the 
sublime emotions in a constant state of excitement. Besides, my 
expectations concerning the bridge had been too highly raised by 
Mr. Jefferson’s splendid and fanciful description of it. When I 
saw it I felt disappointment. I walked to the edge and looked 
down withoutany feeling of terror—I went below and looked up and 
was not astonished. It indeed possesses in a great degree gran- 
deur and sublimity. But Weir’s Cave is much more worthy the 
attention of the traveller. There, every thing that the mind can 
conceive of grand and beautiful is realized. The bridge affords 
only two or three views—the cave a thousand. 
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In my progress up the valley I was attracted to Madison’s cave 
by Mr. Jefferson’s description, but had some difficulty in obtain- 
ing directions where to find it, other than those contained in the 
“Votes. Maps of Virginia I could no where meet with, though I 
made diligent inquiry, except the old one of Fry and Jeffreys, 
which I saw at Fravels in Woodstock; so it was not until I arrived 
within twenty miles of the cave that I could ascertain its location, 
and I there learned, for the first time, that another cave had re- 
cently been discovered near it, and so far surpassing it in extent 
and grandeur, that Madison’s, had ceased to be an object of cu- 
riosity. 

I found the cave to be in the North East corner of Augusta 
county, very near the Rockingham line, two miles from Port Re- 
public, a little town at the confluence of the two branches of the 
Shenandoah,* a little out of the direct route from New Market to 
Staunton, thirty miles from the former place and seventeen from 
the latter, increasing the distance between the two places three 
or four miles, but more than compensating the traveller, (putting 
other considerations out of the question) at this season of the year, 
by the superior quality of the road. This place may be visited 
from Charlotteville, on the other side of the Blue Ridge, thirty- 
two miles distant, by a turnpike road through Brown’s gap. To 
Richmond is one hundred and twenty miles. I think you would 
prefer the route by Brown’s gap as Monticello would then be in 
your way. 

The hill, in which the caves are, presents a perpendicular front 
of two hundred feet in height tothe South branch of the Shenan- 
doah, looking North-eastwardly towards the Blue Ridge, three 
miles distant beyond the river. Its front along the river is about 
half a mile; in the road it declines in height as it recedes back 
until its dissulves into the plain. Of Madison’s cave I shall say 
but little, Mr. Jefferson’s description of it being ample. It de- 
rives its name from the father of the late bishop Madison, who re- 
sided near it, and who was famed for his hospitality, his convi- 
vial disposition and his practical wit. It has been known srxty 


* Pronounced with a full accent on the first and last syllables—* Shan- 
nondore.”” 
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or seventy years and is now little visited as a curiosity. The 
earth in it affords salt-petre in the proportion of from two to four 
pounds to the bushel. Two thousand weight has been manufac- 
tured here within the two last years. The earth when brought 
out, is, at the mouth of the cave put into a plank gutter which 
conducts it to the margin of the river, where it is thrown into vats 
mixed with wood ashes, water is passed through it and this is 
evaporated to a salt by boiling. The lakes of water which are 
found at the ¢.::remity of the cave, have been navigated by a boat 
and thoroughly explored since Mr. Jefferson wrote. They are 
thirty or forty feet in depth, and further bounded on their extremity 
by rocks, so abrupt that a footing can no where be had, limiting 
for the present all discoveries in that direction. I advised the 
proprietor to put fish into these lakes, which he promised to do, 
so that visitants may probably, in a few years, add fishing to the 
entertainments afforded by the excursion. 

Madison’s cave, as you know from Mr. Jefferson’s description, 
has its entrance about twothirds of the way to the top of thehill, im- 
mediately over the river. The mouth of Wier’s cave is parallel 
to it in the same hill, two or three hundred yards further up the 
river. Madison’s cave penetrates one hundred and twenty yards; 
Wier’s nine hundred. This last was discovered in February 1806, 
by the man whose name I have taken the liberty of giving to it. 
Of this cave I propose to give you some faint idea by a brief des- 
cription, which must necessarily be very imperfect. But in some 
measure to obviate its deficiences, and aid your comprehension I 
shall furnish you with a map of the outlines of its course and apart- 
ments, incorrect no doubt, but bearing some resemblance to what 
it would represent, and the best I am able to offer. The letters in 
the plan will be referred to in the course of our route. The index 
points to the entrance: the arrows mark the descent in places 
where it is most considerable. 

The cave is of solid lime stone, sometimes ascending, but more 
commonly descending in its course; narrow and low at the en- 
trance, but increasing in height as you advance, until it becomes 
eighty or ninety feet high. Water is constantly dropping from the 
top and dripping down the sides; but notin quantities sufficient to 
affect the lightor incommode visiters. This forms stalactites of 
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every possible form and of every variety of beauty. The colours 
are for the most part white, but sometimes red, occasional! y varie- 
gated. [t is not every where that stone is formed by this percola- 
tion of the water. Sometimes it finds little basins formed to re- 
ceive it, and again there are sinks through which it falls and dis- 
appears. 

The entrance is closed by a door two feet and a half or three 
feet square. You grope through a narrow passage until you reach 
the anti-chamber, (A.) whose arch twelve or fifteen feet high is 
supported by stalactite pillars in the centre. On the left is a re- 
cess, difficult to traverse on account of the huge masses of rock 
which are every where thrown rudely about. From the anti-cham- 
ber you enter a narrow passage, creep in one place, and incline 
your body to the left between two sheets of rock in another. Des- 
cending some hewn slips and a wooden ladder, you come into 
Solomon’s Temple, (B.) On the left is a large fluted column cal- 
led Solomon’s pillar, and on the sides of the apartment are cur- 
tains of stone, exactly resembling drapery, descending in wave- 
like folds from the ceiling to the floor. This is twenty-five feet 
high. A recess on the left, containing afew basins of pure wa- 
ter, is called the bar room. Going forward you ascend a ladder 
and find yourself on a steep, narrow rock, from which you look back 
and see the various beauties of the temple to great advantage. 
By another ladder you descend into the curtain room, (C.) which 
is profusely ornamented with a great variety of beautiful drapery. 
There is such elegance and regularity in those ornaments that if 
seen in small detached portions, it would be difficult to persuade 
one they were not works of art. The curtains usually descend 
from the arch to the floor on the sides of the cave, and are from 
five to six feet in width, -and from half an inch, to two inches in 
thickness. They hang from six to twelve inches asunder and are 
commonly very white and transparent. As the drapery in this 
apartment is the most remarkable, though it is found in lesser quan- 
tities in every part of the cavern, it may be well here, once for all, 
to take notice of two forms that most frequently occur in every 
place. The explorer will see the best examples of each in the 
sofa and gallery presently to be mentioned. At the upper edge 
of the valance where the depending part commences, there is a cord 
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yn running round each; from this the curtain descends; in one, 
an indentation of semicircular cavities, about two inches in chord, 
parallel and uniforia; in the next instead of cavities, there is pre- 
cisely the same form of projection, and the order and proportion 
of both are as regular and exact as if they had been produced by 
the chissel of the artist. 

The Tambourin, or Music Room, (D.) is next. This abounds 
with stalactites similar to those in the preceding rooms, but they 
are plain, finer and more variously toned, and the room is better 
constructed for musical effect. The tones produced by striking 
these leaves of stalactite are various, sweet, and full, and if the 
powers of each were ascertained, a skilful hand could draw mu- 
sic from them, that might charm an Eurydice not to leave, but te 
remain in a cavern. 

You now ascend a natural and well formed staircase, with a 
row of bannisters, running across the passage, and then, descending 
a ladder, enter the Ball Room, (E.) which is one hundred feet long 
and the arch fiftéen or twenty feet high. The floor is smooth and 
level, and the sides ornamented with curtains, colonades and va- 
rious resemblances to household furniture. Betsy’s sofa is remark- 
able for its elegance, and resemblance to art. ‘The floor has evi- 
dently been lowered in time, some of the columns are ruptured 
and dissevered in the middle of the shaft, and do not meet by 
some inches. Others have fallen, and lie in ruins. 

The curious explorer now comes to the most straitened passage 
in the cavern (F.) and which was for some time the boundary of 
the disceveries. The way, though enlarged beyond its original di- 
mensions, is steep, narrow and difficult. He must creep on all 
fours, and, on account of the descent, must go backwards. He is 
covered with mud; fatigued with his posture and exertions; and 
it is well if his head and back escape a rude contact with the 
rough stones above him. At length he regains his feet, looks 
back upon the ‘narrow aperture by which he entered, reflects that 
he is almost a quarter of a mile from the regions of upper air, car- 
ries his candle with more steady hand, and feels himself entomb- 
ed. Knowing that our corpulent acquaintance Mrs. T*******# 
had visited this cavern I asked my guide if she passed these 
straits. He assured me that she did; that “ she crept and tumbled. 
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and slid along like an otter, and got through without any difficul- 
ty; and what was more,” he added, “no woman ever yet stopped 
half way: they always went to the extremity.” 





Descending some steps hewn out of the rock called Jacob’s lad- 
der , you enter the Vestibule, (G.) the arch of which is about the 
same height as that of the temple. On your left, as you enter, a 
horizontal sheet of stone, a foot thick and twenty feet in diame- 
ter, projects from the side of the cave, about midway between the 
floor and the ceiling, called Mary’s gallery. This is a striking 
. object from its rich ornaments. Connected with this vestibule is 
the Saloon, (H.) Returning and entering a passage on the left, 

Washington’s Hall, (ke) the grandest part of the cavern is open- 
ed to your view. You stand at the entrance; the guides go for- 
ward and arrange lights at certain distances: the long level floor 
rings beneath their tread: you see them at a hundred paces dis- 
tance: and hear their voices resounding from the arch that rises 
sublimely eighty feet over your head. Every drop of water that 
falls rings in your ears. On your right is a row of stalactites that 
resemble human statues. In the centre, before the entrance of 
Lady Washington’s drawing room, is one of noble mien, apparent- 
ly in the habiliments of an ancient Roman, that is called Wash- 
ington’s Statue. You gaze on the whole scene and listen in si- 
lent rapture. At length you are aroused from the enchantment 
by being told by the guides that vou have still much to see. La- 
dy Washington’s Drawing Room, (K.) is next visited—a hand- 
some and spacious apartment. Just within the room, on your 
right is a large bureau on which many names are inscribed. I 
conformed to the general custom by engraving the initial letters 
of one that [ could always call te remembrance without an effort. 
In this apartment a rock of immense magnitude has fallen from 
the arched ceiling above, and converted into a heap of ruins a 
number of massive columns that were standing near it. In Wash- 
ington’s Hall, a column two feet in diameter has fallen, probably 
from the ceiling of the floor which certainly has a cavern beneath 
it. The Diamond Room, (L.) is next, and derives its name from 
the sparkling brilliancy of its walls. The Enchanted Room, (M.) 
has a wild variety which by the help of a vivid imagination, may 
be transformed into a new creation. Here, in one place, an im- 
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mense rock hangs so loosely over you, as apparently without sup- 
port, that it seems to threaten you with instant annihilation. 
Here is a basin containing a hogshead or two of pure water, 
which, after the fatigue experienced, is grateful and refreshing. 
Returning by the same passage through the Diamond Room, you 
come to the Wilderness, (N.) rough and irregular below, on the 
sides and above. Either here, or in the Enchanted Room, I do 
not remember which, there is a column of twenty-five or thirty 
feet in diameter, called the tower of Babel. The Garden of Eden, 
(O.) is the last scene. ‘This room is spacious, lofty and its deco- 
rations are superb and various. A rock apparently floating over 
you, called Elijah’s mantle; a large white curtain, and a rock cal- 
led Mr. Jefferson’s Salt Mountain, seen at a distance through a 
colonade, are the most remarkable particulars that I noticed here. 

I now returned and regained the mouth of the cave after having 
been within it two hours and three quarters. But the time was 
much too short, to enable one on a first visit to give any thing 
like a full or correct description of it. An English painter, who 
spent several weeks here, said that years would be required to do 
any sort of justice to a representation of it by the pencil. 

The Saloon, (H.) cannot be very distant from Madison’s cave, 
and had time permitted, I would have attempted to discover a 
communication between them, by firing a musket in one cave, 
while the report was listened to in the other. The mention of 
this, reminds me of the remarkable effect I was told the discharge 
of a pistol produces in some parts of Wier’s cave. The sound is 
astonishingly loud, and is prolonged and echoed back from distant 
recesses; and after a considerable silence, it is once and again re- 
newed when you had supposed it exhausted. I had net the fore- 
thought to supply myself with the means ef making this experi- 
ment. 

The temperature of this cave, I am told, is fifty-five, and never 
varies. 

A German of the name of 4ymand, was, until very lately, the 
proprietor of this cave, and his name has usually been given to it. 
It is now the property of Mr. Bingham, who keeps a good house 
of entertainment near it; but the honour of the name is certainly 
due to the discoverer. Mr. Wier made this discovery by pur- 
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suing with a dog a raccoon, which took refuge there, and once en-" 
tered upon it, he prosecuted it with as much ardour, and at.almost 
as much peril, as Cook did his discoveries in the trackless ocean. 
The proprietor keeps a lock upon the door of the cave, and char- 
ges each visiter fifty cents, which yields him a considerable reven- 
ue. Mr. Charles Lewis, who lives near Port Republic, accompa- 
nied me in my subterranean excursion, and contributed much to 
the gratification of it. In following me through the description, 
I fear you will share more of the fatigues than pleasures; but if I 
excite yourcur iosity sufficiently to induce you to take this place in 
your route to Washington, at some future time, I shall have done 
you an essential service, by enabling you to see and enjoy much 
in a little space; an important consideration in the economy of a 
life, whose duration is contracted toa span. 

Iam, my dear sir, with every sentiment of esteem and respect, 
yours, as ever. 

Carvin Jonxs. 
His Excellency, Gov. Hawkins. 





— = 


Art. V.—Marine Velocipede. 





| Although it is stated in one of the daily journals, that Mr. Kent exhibited 
this invention to thousands of persons, in the new dock which was open- 
ed at Liverpool, on the day of the Coronation, we have great doubts 
whether any practical good will result from it. John Bull, though “a 
thinking people,” is wonderfully prone to be “* Pleas’d with a trifle and 
tickled with a straw.” Mr. Kent’s contrivance wi'l follow the fate of 


its predecessor on land. } 


Aw exhibition improperly called walking on the water, has 
been exhibited at Liverpool, by Mr. Kent of Glasgow. The ap- 
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paratus which he uses is represented in the wood-cut above,— 
where a. b. c. are three hollow tin cases of the form of an oblong 
hemispheroid, connected together by three iron bars, at the meet- 
ing of which is a seat for the exhibiter. These cases, filled with 
air, are of such a magnitude that they can easily support his 
wieght: and as a. 6. and a. c. are about ten feet, and b. c. about 
eight feet, he floats very steadily upon the water. ‘The feet of 
the exhibiter rest on stirrups, and he attaches to his shoes by 
leather belts, two paddles, d. e. which turn on a joint when he 
brings his foot forward to take the stroke, and keep a vertical po- 
sition when he draws it back against the resisting water; by the 
alternate action of his feet, he is enabled to advance at the rate of 
five miles an hour. 





a a + a ne ee e+ 


Art. VI.— The Tyrol Wanderer. From an English Journal. 


Mr. Eprror—I have been in the habit of travelling a great deal 
over the world, and though not an author by profession, and never 
intending to become one, [ have yet made it my practice to note 
down in an Album, whatever I have seen or heard, which struck 
me as extraordinary. Happening the other day to turn over some 
of its pages, I fell upon the following history, related to me bythe 
man himself, a few years since, in Washington, in North Ameri- 
ea, in which city he then resided, and I believe, still lives, He 
had received a grant from the national legislature of that country, 
in consequence of services rendered by him to the American ge- 
neral, Eaton, during his incursion upon Tripoli. His story is a 
singular example of what human ingenuity can do, when operated 
on by the stimulus of necessity. 

Gervasio Probasio Santuari was born at a village near Trent, 
in the Tyrol, on the 21st of October, 1772. He was brought ug 
in one of the schools of that country, in which part of the learn- 
er’s time is devoted to literature, and part to the exercise of the 
agricultural and mechanic arts. He was then sent to college for 
the purpose of being educated for the Romish church, but not 
liking his occupation or prospects, he renounced his theological 
studies, and, young as he was, became a Benedict, instead of a 
monk. His first employment, after his marriage, was as a sur- 
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veyor of land. Shortly afterwards, however, when Joseph the 
Second ordered an expedition against the Turks, he entered the 
army under Laudun, and marched to Belgrade, after which he 
sustained his share in the siege of Mantua. After the capitula- 
tion of that city he deserted from the Austrian army, to avoid the - 
consequences of a duel in which he had been involved. The pun- 
ishment for such a crime, according to the rules of the Austrian 
military code, is death. He joined the French at Milan, and 
went by the name of Cario Hassanda, but growing weary of the 
suspicion which attached to him as a spy, he poisoned the guards 
by administering to them opium in their drink, and escaped to a 
village in the south of Switzerland. Here, to avoid detection, he 
assumed the name of Joan Eugena Leitensdorfer, and having sent 
word to his family how he was situated, they sent him a remit- 
tance, with which he purchased watches and jewellery, and tra- 
velled as a pedlar through France and Spain. In this capacity 
he arrived at Toulon, where his terror and his necessities induced 
him to embark on board a vessel, which was bound for Egypt. Af- 
ter his arrival he wandered on to Cairo, where the French forces 
were then quartered, under the command of Menou, and to the 
agricultural and economical projects of the Institute he rendered 
considerable aid. In the mean time, our forces landed, and after 
the victory, which the life of Abercrombie dearly purchased, he 
conceived that things were likely to take a change, and deserted 
without scruple to the British army. The English officers encou- 
raged him to open a coffee-house for their entertainment, and he 
soon collected a sum of money which his enterprizing spirit indu- 
ced him to expend in the erection of a theatre, where the military 
amateurs used to perform. Here he married a Coptic woman. 
On the departure of the English he found it necessary to retire 
from Alexandria, and abandoning his wife, child, and property, 
he arrived, after an ordinary voyage, at Messina, in Sicily. At 
that place, being out of employment, and utterly destitute of re- 
sources, he entered as a novice in a monastery of Capuchin friars, 
and practiced their discipline, and enjoyed their bounty, until an 
opportunity offered of running away, of which with his usual ala- 
crity, he availed himself and sailed for Smyrna. He soon reach- 
ed Constantinople, where he was reduced to the last extremity of 
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want, having wandered about the city for three days and three 
nights without food or shelter. At length, meeting a Capuchin 
triar, he begged of him a pack of cards and a pistol, aud with the 
aid of these he exhibited tricks which in some measure retrieved 
his desperate fortune., About this time Brune, who commanded 
the French army at Milan, when he made his escape, arrived at 
Constantinople as the French ambassador; and fearing that he 
might be recognised by some of the diplomatic suite, he enlisted 
into the Turkish service. Two expeditions were then on foot; one 
against Passwan Oglou, in Bulgaria, the other against Elfi Bey, 
in Egypt. He joined the latter, and on the defeat of the Turk- 
ish detachment to which he belonged, saved his head by betaking 
himself to the desert, and courting protection from the Bedouin 
Arabs. After this unfortunate expedition he continued to make 
his way back to Constantinople, and endeavoured in vain to pro- 
cure from the Russian minister a passport into Muscovy. His 
next attempt was to obtain re-admittance into the Turkish service, 
in which proving unsuccessful, he assumed the habit and character 
of a dervise. These are the functionaries of religion, and always 
combine with their sacredotal duties the offices of physician and 
conjurer. ‘To ve initiated into this order he made a formal re- 
nunciation of Christianity, denounced its followers, for the wrongs 
and injuries they had done him, professed the Mahometan faith in due 
form, and to show that he was in earnest, circumcised himself, 
This being accomplished, he then joined, under the new name of 
.Murat Aga, a caravan for Trebisond, on the southern shore of the 
Black sea. On the way he practised his profession by giving di- 
rections to the sick, and selling, for considerable sums of money, 
small pieces of paper on which were written sentences from the 
Koran in Turkish, which he pretended to sanctify by applymg to 
the naked shaven crown of his head. At Trebisond he was in- 
formed that the Bashaw was dangerously ill, and threatened with 
blindness; and he was called upon instantly to prescribe for this 
grand patient, which, however, he refused to do, unless he was ad- 
mitted into his presence. ‘To this sovereign presence he was ac- 
cordingly conducted through files of armed soldiers and ranks of 
kneeling officers. Having arrived in the sick chamber, the der- 
vise displayed all the pomp and grandeur of his calling, by s0- 
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lemnly invoking God and the Prophet. He next proceeded te 
inquire under what disease the Bashaw laboured, and found that 
he was afflicted with a fever, accompanied with a violent inflam- 
mation of the eyes. Judging from the symptoms that it was like- 
ly he would recover both health and sight, he boldly declared it 
to be God’s will that both these events should happen after the 
next new moon, provided certain intermediate remedies should be 
used. ‘Then searching the pouch containing his medicines and ap- 
paratus, he produced a white powder, which he ordered to be blown 
into the Bashaw’s eyes, and a wash of milk and waterto be fre- 
quently applied afterwards. Sweating, by the assistance of warm 
drinks and blankets, was likewise recommended. He was well 
rewarded both by money and presents; and the next day departed 
with the caravan towards Persia, intending to be nine or ten days 


journey from Trebisond, before the new moon should appear, that 


he might be quite out of reach, in case the event should prove un- 
fortunate. The caravan, being numerous and heavily laden, was 
overtaken by an organised and armed banditti, who pursued them 
for the purpose of plunder, and finding they must either fight or 
purchase terms, they preferred the latter. This affair being thus 
settled, he heard two of the marauders talking to each other con- 
cerning the grand dervise who had cured the Bashaw of Trebi- 
sond. He heard them say, that the recovery was confidently ex- 
pected, as the more violent symptoms had abated, and the prospect 
became daily more encouraging. The event justified their obser- 
vations, and on the return of the caravan the dervise was received 
with open arms at Trebisond, pronounced by the lips of the so- 
vereign to be a great and good man, and once more loaded with 
donations. Here he remained until another caravan set out for 
Mecca, and he joined the body of pilgrims and traders in his hi- 
therto auspicious character of a dervise. They arrived in due 
time in the region of Yemen; but the Wechabites had commenced 
their fanatical encroachments. They had, in part, demolished the 
old religion of Mahomet, set up their new revelation in its stead, 
burned the body of the prophet, and sequestered much of the reve- 
nues of hisshrine. The caravan did not choose to encounter the 
zeal and determination of these daring innovators, and according- 
ly it halted ata distance. But Murat availing himself, partly of 
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his sanctity as a priest, and partly of his personal adroitness, went 
over to their camp, and was well received. Having tarried as 
long as he pleased in Mecca, he went to a port near Jidda, a city 
on the Red sea, and thence crossing to the west side, he coasted 
along to Suez. In that place he entered as interpreter into the 
service of Lord Gordon, a Scottish traveller, and with him he 
travelled to Cairo, and thence to Nubia and Abyssinia. His last 
employment, previous to his leaving the service of that gentleman, 
was to decorate with flowers, fruit, leaves, branches, and chande- 
liers, the hall in which his employer, on his return, gave a splen- 
did fete to the foreign residents and consuls then at Cairo. Thence, 
after an absence of six years, he returned to Alexandria, and on 
inquiring after his Coptic wife, was told that she was in conceal- 
ment. A separation was readily agreed upon, and by mutual con- 
sent, she formed a connexion with a Copt, a man of her own sect. 
Returning once more to Cairo, he wholly relinquished the occu- 
pations of a dervise, and assumed the office and uniform of an 
engineer! Here he was engaged in planning military works, and 
in superintending their execution. While thus employed news 
was brought him that the American captain, Eaton, had arrived, 
and was in search of a confidential and intrepid agent, to convey 
a message to Hamet Cavamelli, the ex-bashaw of Tripoli, in Bar- 
bary. At an interview which took place between them, the cap- 
tain first swore Murat to secresy on the Koran, and then commu- 
nicated his project. Having agreed upon the conditions, Murat 
took the earliest opportunity of deserting the Turks, and penetra- 
ted through the desert to the Mameluke camp, where Cavamelli 
was, poor and dependent, but respected. It must be remember- 
ed that Egypt is divided into English and French parties; the 
Turks being attached to the French, and the Mamelukes to the 
English. With a single attendant and two dromedaries, he pro- 
ceeded with the swiftness of the wind, feeding the animals on 
small balls composed of meal and eggs, and taking no other sleep 
than he could catch upon the back of the hard-trotting animal, to 
which he had himself tied. He reached the Mameluke camp in 
safety. ‘The Sheik, in token of & welcome reception, gave him a 
few sequins, and refreshed him with coffee. In a short time he so 
arranged matters with the ex-Bashaw, that one night Cavamell\ 
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went forth, as if on an ordinary expedition, with about one hun- 
dred and fifty followers, and instead of returning to his Mame- 
luke encampment, sped his way over the trackless sands, and 
with that force reached the rendezvous of the enterprizing Ame- 
rican. With all the forces they could jointly assemble, they tra- 
versed, with extreme toil and suffering, the deserts of Barca, for 
the purpose of making a diversion in favour of the squadron of 
armed ships which the United States of America had ordered 
against the city of Tripoli. After surmounting incredible hard- 
ships, they arrived at Derna, and gained an advantage over the 
troops of the reigning Bashaw in a skirmish. Immediately after 
this, a peace was concluded with the American consul, Mr. Lear; 
in consequence of which, orders were sent to the squadron of the 
United States, then on the coast, and to the co-operating land 
forces under Eaton, to discontinue hostilities. The Egyptian host 
were requested to embark in the ships of their allies. Part of 
them, thus stopped in their mid-career, did so; and the rest re- 
mained on shore, subject, now they were inferior in martial 
strength, to the cruelty and caprice of the baffled and exasperated 
despot. Leitensdorfer was one of the persons who went on board, 
and witnessed the mortification of the ex-bashaw, and the ravings 
of his lieutenant-general, at this unexpected order, so subversive 
of their plans, and so ruinous to their hopes. In this vessel he 
acted as a colonel, and proceeded with her by way of Malta to 
Syracuse. 

From Syracuse he went to Albania, taking the route of Corfu 
to Salona, with the design of inquiring by letter what had become 
of a son by his first marriage, whom he had left behind in the Ty- 
rol. Immediately, however, upon his landing among the Turks, 
he was seized as an apostate Mahometan and reduced to slavery. 
The miseries of his situation were in some degree relieved, from 
the circumstance of his having fortunately recovered several sick 
sailors during the voyage. In addition to this, he pleaded the ne- 
cessity which he felt, when in the American army of Africa, of 
conforming to the dress and manners of that strange and peculiar 
people of the west, under a belief that necessity justified his de- 
ceit, and that to act as an American was not to fee! as a Christian. 

By degrees, the rigours of his servitude were alleviated, and he 
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was at length restored to the entire freedom of a faithful Mussul- 
man. He next visited Palermo, and there formed a temporary 
marriage with a fair Sicilian, who “laughed at all ties but those 
which love had made.” 

About this time, the new king of Naples threatened to conquer 
Sicily, in spite of all the resistance that Ferdinand IV. and the 
English could make. On this, Lietensdorfer became alarmed for 
his personal safety, knowing well that he neither deserved nor 
could expect mercy from the Frenchmen. He then determined 
to embark as a passenger for the United States, but no master of 
a vessel could be found to receive him in that capacity; and bzing 
obliged to offer himself as a sailor, he was entered as such on 
board a ship bound for Salem, in the State of Massachusetts. 
Here he learned to hand, reef, and steer, and in a short time be- 
came an active and perfect seaman. Arriving at Salem, in De- 
cember 1809, he soon went on a visit to his old friend and fellow 
warrior at Brimfield, by whom he was hospitably entertained and 
sent to Washington, furnished with ample testimonials of his bra- 
very and services, for the inspection of the President and Secre- 
tary of State. By these officers he was referred to the Secretary 
at War, and enjoyed, for a time, the paradise of suspense into 
which every state expectant is sure to be initiated. By contin- 
ued references, however, from one person to another, his skill in 
surveying, drawing, and engineering, happened to become known 
to the surveyor of the public buildings, and he thereby acquired 
some of the patronage of Mr. Latrobe. There he now lives, oc- 
cupying one of the vacant chambers in the northern pile of the 
capitol, as a watch or ffice keeper; providing and cooking for 
himself, and employing ) * hands in almost every kind of occupa- 
tion, from the making of shoes to the ensnaring of birds and the 
delineation of maps. 

This extraordinary man is about five feet ten inches in height, 
with dark eyes, black hair, and a brown complexion. His looks 
are lively, his gestures animated, and his limbs remarkably flexi- 
ble and vigorous. His forehead is ample, his features expressive, 
and his figure rather spare and lean. With such natural marks 
and powers, he has been enabled to assume the respective charac- 
ers of Jew, Christian, and Mahometan; and of soldier, linguist, 
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engineer, farmer, juggler, tradesman, and dervise, with apparent 
facility. In short, he has shown himself to be one of the most 
ee i versatile of human beings, having acted, during his multifarious 
: HH = th life, in about thirty different characters! In the course of his ad- 
pir f! ventures he has received several wounds, and his eccentric life 
































has afforded incidents for a theatrical exbibition on the stage of 
Vienna. He can utter the Hebrew words of worship almost ex- 
ne actly like a Rabbi in the Synagogue; he can recite the Christian 
¥ Catholic ritual, after the manner of the Capuchins; and he pro- 
nounces the religious sentences of the Mussulmen in Arabic, with 
the earnestness and emphasis of a Mufti. To complete this 
“strange, eventful history,” the Congress of America have, at the 
instance of Mr. Bradley, who detailed the leading incidents of his 
life on the floor of the senate, passed a bill, bestowing on him a 
half section of land, (320 acres) and the pay of a captain, from the 
15th of December, 1804, to the same period in 1805, being the 
time that he served as adjutant and inspector of the army of the 
United States in Egypt, and on the coast of Africa. Leitensdor- 
fer is at present but forty-eight years of age, strong, and healthy, 
and if his rambling disposition should continue, iikely to add ma- 
ny more pages to a biography, which, perhaps, has few parallels 
q except in the adventures and vicissitudes of Trenck. Nepos. 





Art. VIIl.—The Coronation. From an English Journal. 
Letier from a Gentleman in Town, to a Lady in the Country. 


> 
Dear P The newspaper which I sent, gave you I fear, 
but a very faint idea of the magnificent and impressive ceremony 





of the Coronation, although I selected that which appeared to me 
to offer the most full and faithful account. But the short time al- 
lowed to the daily writer for the execution of his task, and the fa- 
) tigue in which he was left, suiliciently apologize for his rapid, im- 
a perfect, and uncorrected relation, On reading the several papers 
of the day, I could not but feel, from my own disappointment in 
the description of such parts of the pageant as I did not myself 
behold, that your curiosity would be but miserably fed throughout. 
[ could realize nothing from the long cold columns; every thing 
was named in processional order, but the relation would have 
suited the course of a funeral, as well as the order of a Corona- 
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tion. I looked through the editor’s glass; but I saw darkly! It 
is my intention now to give you as faithful a history of the day, 
as my memory will compass; and I hope that I shall be able in 
some measure, by the smooth honesty of my narrative, to apply a 
little balsam to your disordered and wounded curiosity. Pray let 
your sisters read this letter, and do not fail to sweeten your mo- 
ther’s herb tea with some of the richest morsels of the feast. 

I was not put in possession of my ticket for Westminster-hall, 
until the day previous to the ceremony, so that I was thrown into 
an elegant bustle, about the provision of suitable habiliments for 
the occasion. Gentlemen of limited incomes are not proverbial 
for having layers of court dresses in their drawers, or for seeing 
the pegs in their passages swarming with cocked hats; I was com- 
pelled therefore “ to wood and-water,” as the sailors term it, for 
the day, ‘or, in plain words, to purchase the antique and costly 
coat, and the three corn@red beaver, to fit me for appearing before 
royalty. I only wish you could have seen me cooked up for the 
Hall, you would have allowed that I was “a dainty dish, to set 
before a king.” 

The very early hour at which the doors of Westminster-hall 
were to be opened put to flight all notions of sleep; and he must 
have been a rash man indeed whose mind could dare for that 
night, to bend itself to bedward. At twelve o’clock I began to 
array myself, and I will not say how long I was employed in this 
perplexing work, let it suffice, that at half-past three o’clock, 1 
was competent to sally forth from the house of a friend near the 
Abbey, and to approach that door of the House of Lords, by which 
I was to enter the Hall, Never was seen so calm and fair a 
morning, and the very freshness and breath of the country seem- 
ed, amongst other luxuries, to have been brought to Westminster 
for this day and its noble ceremony. I emerged a little before 
the sun, and had something of the feeling of being rather the 
brighter of the two;—but the soft sky over my head tempered the 
pomp and pride of my mind, and subdued me to quiet feelings, 
and more humility. 

When I reached Abingdon Street, which, I must take leave to 
inform you of the country, is a street very near to the Hall of West- 
minster, I found soldiers, both horse and foot, standing and lying 
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about in every direction. The chill of the morning seemed to af- 
fect them, and they were stretched at full length under the piazza, 
partaking of that comfortless sleep which the stones coldly afford, 
and the summoning trumpet breaks. A man, so minded, might 
have walked over foot-soldiers like so many mushrooms,—for they 
slumbered around m most gorgeous plenteousness. I walked idly 
about the street and the passages, looking into the carriages, which 
stood in line, filled with many feathers and a few ladies, or watch- 
ing the workmen, even at this advanced hour, accomplishing the 
passage to the Abbey,—or observing the small, but splendid, 
crowd, nestling around the yet unopened door,—or contemplating, 
amid ail the confusion, and lustre, and pride of the space around 
me, the serene dawn opening above me in the sky, like a flower. 
The jingling and shining arms of the cavalry,—the courtly dresses 
of the approaching people,—the idlesse of th€ sleeping soldiery, 
—the dingy appearance, and earnest labours, of the workmen,— 
the passing splendour of some richly clothed officer,—the echoing 
silence (if I may so express myself) of the air,—the tall, graceful, 
and solemn beauty and quiet of the Abbey,—all contrasted—each 
with the other,—and filled the mind with an excited conscious- 


ness that a great day was dawning. I felt this—and at length took 
my station. at the door, anxiously waiting for admission. ; 

The moment at length arrived, and the door was opened to the 
crowd, I advanced, ticket in hand, with a delight not easily te 
be depressed, and succeeded in gaining, by many passages, my en- 
trance into the Hall. 


I must endeavour to the best of my ability to give you a picture 
of Westminster Hall as I now beheld it. How different was its 
appearance at this time from that which it made not many moons 
past, when I was rushing about after wandering and pampered 
witnesses, and calling them together “to save my cause at Nisi 
Prius.” Imagine a long and lofty room, (the longest and widest 
in Europe, I believe, without the support of pillars,) lined with two 
tiers of galleries covered with red cloth, and carpeted down the 
middle with broad cloth of blue. At the very end, facing the 
north, were erected two gothic towers, with an archway, which 
led to Paiace-yard, and over this was a huge gothic window. The 
tables for the feast ran down on each side; and at the head, on a 
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raised platform, was a bright gold throne, with a square table 
standing before it, on which was a costly blue cloth worked with 
gold. Doors on each side led up to the galleries. The dark fret- 
ted roof, from which hung bright chandeliers, was an admirable 
relief to the whole. You will perhaps have no very clear notion 
of the hall after this description, but I shall send you a sketch 
which has appeared in the Observer newspaper, by which you will 
be able to realize my imperfect picture. 

I entered by a door behind the throne, and was astonished at 
the magnificent spaciousness and rich adornments of the place. 
The long galleries were nearly half filled, (for other doors had 
been previously opened), and adown the cloth-covered pavement 
all was life, and eagerness, and joy, and hope! Here you would 
see the pages putting back a cluster of plumed beauties, with a 
respectful determination and courtly haste—There you should 
behold a flight of peeresses, feathered, and in white attire, winging 
their way as though in hopeless speed, like birds to their allotted 
dove-cotes. In one place you would behold some magnificent sol- 
dier, half in confusion, and half in self-satisfaction, pausing in be- 
wildered doubt and pleasure .over his own slpendid attire. And 
in another part, those who had reached their seats were sighing 
happily, adjusting their dresses, and gazing around with delight 
at the troubles of others below them. [had much difficulty in attaining 


my “ place of rest;”’ and, from the confusion of the pages, I verily _ 


believe that I attained it more from having “ Providence my 
guide,” than from meeting with any earthly assistance. 

It might be about four o’clock, or a little after, when I took my 
seat. ‘The light streamed in at the great window, like a flood of 
illumined water, and touched every plume, and every cheek. Ex- 
pectation appeared to have given a bloom of life to each female 
countenance, as though to make up for the ravages which broken 
rest and fatigue had endeavoured to make. I beguiled the time, 
which might else have passed most tediously, by watching the se- 
veral parties of peeresses, and others, enter from behind the throne, 
and pass by the state box, in which some of the royal family were 
seated at a very early hour. The most eager, aud the most gor- 
geous lady, became spell-bound at the sight, and checked herself, 
in her maddest career, to drop a curtsey to “her Highness of 
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Gloster.” I was much pleased to see that when the Duchess of 
Kent, or any new member of the family, joined the illustrious par- 
ty, the greetings had all the kindliness and affection of persons 
whose hearts are their whole wealth; and the young daughter of 
the Duchess was kissed as frankly and tenderly, as though she 
had had no diamond in her hair, and her eyes had been her only 
jewels. Over the royal box, the ladies of the principal officers of 
state sat; and immediately opposite were the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors, and their suite. I should however, tell you, that the Du- 
chess of Gloster wore a beautiful silver transparent dress over li- 
lac, and had a rich plume of ostrich feathers in her head. I so 
well know how interesting this information will be to you, that I 
cannot think of omitting it. About seven o’clock, Miss Fellowes 
(his Majesty’s herb-woman), with her handmaids in white, was 
conducted into the Hall by her brother, and took her seat at the 
lower end ofit. At this moment, I wished that you could have 
seen this pretty and simple group, I was so sure that it would 
have delighted you. 

The Hall now filled rapidly, and not with mere visiters only, 
but with knights and pages, and noble serving-men, all in the 
richest dresses. The Barons of the Cinque Ports rehearsed the 
ceremony of bearing the gold canopy down the Hall, to the no 
small mirth of the company,—-for they staggered along at most un- 
even paces; and one splendid personage, in powder, could not 
walk straight, in spite of himself, so encumbered was he with 
the sense of his own magnificence. A part of the regalia was brought 
in, and deposited on one of the side tables. 

The interest manifestly deepened now at every moment, and 
not a plume was still in tne galleries. At length the Judges, the 
Law officers, the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, the Aldermen 
of London, and the King’s Chaplains, entered the Hall, and gave 
sign of preparation. The Knights of the Bath arranged them- 
selves at the lower end of the Hall; and, certainly, their dresses 
were highly splendid. .The officers attendant on the Knights 
Commanders wore crimson satin vests, ornamented with white, 
and over these a white silk mantle. They also wore ruffs, chains, 
and badges. Their stockings were of white silk, with crimson 
roses. The Knights Commanders of the Bath wore the prevalent 
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costume of the day, that a la Henri Quartre, with ruffs and hats 
turned up in front. ‘Their vests and slashed pantaloons were of 
white satin overspread with a small silver lace; their cloaks were 
short, of crimson satin, embroidered with the star of the order, 
and lined with white. Their half-boots were of white silk, with 
red heels, crimson satin tops, and crimson roses; their spurs were 
of gold, their sword-belts and sheaths white; and their hats were 
black, with white ostrich feathers. ‘The dress of the Knights 
Grand Crosses had all the beauty of that of the Knights Com- 
manders, with somewhat more magnificence, it bemg in all res- 
pects the same, except that for the short cloak was substituted an 
ample flowing mantle, and for the feathers a larger and loftier 
plume. 

The Privy Counsellors were dressed in blue satin and gold. 

All at once the doors of the Hall, which had been opened, 
were suddenly closed; and there was’ a confused murmur among 
those at the gateway, which was soon circulated and explained, 
by a buzz of “The Queen.”’ Some of the attendants were alarm- 
ed for the moment; and the ladies were, for an instant, disturbed 
with an apprehension of some mysterious danger;—but the gates 
were presently re-opened, and all proceeded as gaily as ever. 

The peers now poured in from behind the throne, all robed in 
crimson velvet, with ermine tippets, and rich coronets. The Roy- 
al Dukes also entered, and took their seats on each side of the 
throne. At about half-past nine the names of the peers were cal- 
led over by one of the heralds, and the order of their procession 
was arranged. It is impossible for me to describe to you the 
hushed silence that reigned at intervals over the whole of the com- 
pany; so breathless was the expectation, that the King was imme- 
diately about to enter. All that was noble in character and per- 
son, all that was imposing and lustrous in dress and costly furni- 
ture, was lavished before the eye—and the massive table and emp- 
ty throne only waited for one presence, to crown and complete 
the magnificent effect. The long wished-for moment arrived; and 
the people arose with waving handkerchiefs, and lofty voices, to 
greet the entrance of the King. 

His Majesty advanced, arrayed ina stately dress. On his head 
was a rich purple velvet cap, jewelled, and adorned with a plume 
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of ostrich feathers. His robe was of crimson velvet, spreading 
amply abroad, and studded with golden stars. Eight youn, no- 
bles supported thetrain. You would have thought that such magnifi- 
cence was not of the earth, but of the fancy;—not made by mor- 
tal hands, but wrought by fairy spell out of wonders of the sea 
and air. It seemed that being once in existence, it could never 
pass away; but would glow for ever so brightly, so beautifully, so 
full of matchless romance. The King looked down his hall of 
state with a proud expression of delight; and the eyes of the at- 
tendant ladies seemed to sparkle thrice vividly with the conscious- 
ness of their being the living lights and jewels of the scene. 

The whole arrangements for the procession being perfected,— 
the Duke of Wellington, as Lord High Constable, and Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, as Earl Marshal, ascended the steps of the plat- 
form, and stood at the outer-side of the table. The train-bearers 
stationed themselves on each side of the throne. ' 

The three swords were then presented by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and the officers of the Jewel office; and the gold spurs were 
in like manner delivered and placed on the table. It was curious 
and amusing to see the anxiety and care with which the bearers 
of these made good their retreat; they walked backwards, but with 
awary eye tothe steps; prudently guarding against any accident, like- 
ly to affect the solemnity of the ceremony, or the safety of their per- 
sons. The noblemen and bishops who were to bear the Regalia 
having been summoned, the several swords, sceptres, the orb, and 
crown, were delivered to them separately, and the procession im- 
mediately began to move. There was some confusion towards the 
gateway of the Hall, arising from the tardiness of those whose du- 
ty it was to attend the ceremony; but after much idle bustle in 
the defaulters, and considerable anxiety and exertion on the part 
of the heralds, the noble and brilliant multitude was lanched in- 
to the air. The martial music heralded the cavalcade fitly along; 
and the procession itself seemed one stream of varying and ex- 
quisite colour. It poured forth through the gray gothic arch at 
the end of the Hall, in slow, solemn, and bright beauty; and cer- 
tainly nothing could surpass the gorgeous effect of the whole 
scene. A copy of the Herald’s “ Order of the Procession,” which 
cannot fail to be more correct than any work of the memory, is 
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given in every newspaper; but its length induces me to refrain 
from copying it here;—if you are inclined to read it, you have but 
to class all the noble names of England in the most harmonious 
order, and you will immediately have a list well befitting this au- 
gust ceremony. | 

The King left his throne, and descended the steps of the plat- 
form. He paused at the first flight; and a gentleman ina scarlet 
uniform immediately advanced to tender his support. His Ma- 
jesty, placing his right hand upon the shoulder of this gentleman, 
descended the second flight of steps and dismissed him with gra- 
cious thanks. The splendid golden canopy, of which I have be- 
fore spoken, awaited his Majesty at the foot of the steps,—but he 
walked under and past it, and so continued to precede it, until 
he left the Hall; whether that he wished the worthy Baron-sup- 
porters to have further trial of their strength and skill, or that he 
chose at first to pass unshrouded before his people, I know not. 
Very magnificent was his course down the thronged avenue into 
the open air,—the ladies standing up with waving kerchiefs, and 
the brilliant attendants thronging around the sovereign with busy 
pride, and a restless consciousness of their glory. ‘The King look- 
ed about him with marked delight, and smiled on his people. He 
walked slowly, and with a sort of balanced precision, not from 
any immediate weariness, but as though he were husbanding his 
powers for the labours of the after-day. He certainly looked well, 
and much younger than I expected to find him. 

When his Majesty had passed half down the Hall, I arose 
from my seat in the gallery, and scrambled along over red baize 
seats, and flowered skirts of coats, and muslin and satin trains, 
from box to box, until I reached the music gallery at the very bot- 
tom of the Hall, which had now become emptied of flutes, and 
kettle drums, and hautboys; and from which i imagined a good 
view might be had through “the great gazing window.” I ima- 
gined correctly enough; for by a little scratching at the white 
painted pane, I procured an excellent sight of Palace-yard, and 
the covered platform on which the King was to waik to the Abbey. 
Most of the panes of the window were cleaned in a similar man- 
ner by the company, and feathered heads were jostling each other 
for a peep, as eagerly as though they never would see day-light 
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again. I had one of my feet as handsomely trodden on by a 

white satin shoe, with a lady’s round violent foot in it, as heart 

Ha could desire; and my new coat was clawed in a fearful manner, 

ek by several ardent and unruly kid gloves; so much so, in fact, as 

ne to make me tremble for its silken safety. But let me quit this 

eae handsome strife, and proceed to give you some description of the 
scene abroad, as I beheld it. 

The fronts of the houses in Palace-yard were clothed with box- 
es from top to toe, that is, from roof to area, as you see the sides 
of a theatre; and a very pretty effect they had, being lined with 
scarlet cloth, and decorated with becoming ornaments. ‘The 
crowds here were certainly very great, and I know not when I 

oak have seen so rich a multitude in the open air. Close to the side 
of the platforms there was a row of horse soldiers; but this Buard 
was by no means considerable, and the people were admitted to 
approach very near to the platform itself. I could see that every 
nook of building, or scaffolding, was tenanted by man or wo- 
man,— 


All, all abroad to gaze! 


and even the lamp-irons and balustrades of Westminster-bridge 
(which [ could just distinguish through the opening to the right 
of me) were tenaciously occupied by those who coveted something 
more indistinct than a bird’s-eye view. 

The covered platform to the Abbey took a circular course to 
the left immediately before me, so that I could clearly see “ the 
order of the course.”"—And, if any thing, I think the dresses look- 
ed more superb and magnificent in the warm and free day-light, 
than when subdued by the enormous roof under which I had at 
first observed them. The vivid, yet soft lustre, of the satin cloaks 
of the Knights of the Bath floated before the eye like liquid silver. 
4 —The Peers’ long and matchless robes of solemn crimson stream - 
ed over the purple foot-way, and looked nobility; while the dark 
blue garbs of the passing pages seemed to relieve the rich and 
flowing stream of colour, which else had been too, too bright!— 
+ Do not think that I speak extravagantly here. It was all en- 
ibe chantment. 
| I saw the King advance along the platform before I saw him; 
—for the boxes which fronted me literally thrilled with shaken 
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gloves, and hands, and handkerchiefs;—and the shouts, mingling 
at first, and then overwhelming the music beneath me, brake like 
thunder on my ear. The band of the horse-guards was stationed 
immediately under me, in the Palace-yard, and it appeared to play 
with increased vigour as the King passed,—-but in vain! The 
trumpeter swelled, and thrust forth his brass furniture with zea- 
lous fury; but he only loolced the blast. The double-drum waved 
his sticks, and beat with anvil-strokes; but it was like beating 
wool. The cymbals flashed in the air, and met with lightning 
fierceness; but they kissed as quietly as lovers at the twilight. 
And, breathe earnestly as they would, the flutes and hautboys 
could but “ pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.”? The sight of this 
music was to me deeply interesting; for I could fancy it all that 
was fich and enchanting, even amid the deafening and multitu- 
dinous noise that shrouded it. 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter! 


His Majesty now passed slowly before me, and seemed to walk 
amid the voices of his subjects. I looked till 1 could look no lon- 
ger; and then, like Fatima in Blue Beard, I came down, lest I 
should be fetched down. The Hall was very soon nearly halfemptied, 
by those who had tickets for viewing the solemn ceremony of the 
Crowning in the Abbey. I had no ticket; but I took my walk 
abroad, to look at those who had, and I gained from several friends 
the few particulars which I now venture to give you. 

My friend F. whose eloquent tongue and happy memory have 
more than once surprized you, says that the entrance at the north 
door of the Abbey was very forbidding, owing to the intricate 
roots of the scaffolding; but that when you were in the interior, 
the scene was truly impressive. The early morning pierced 
through the lofty shafts, and touched angle and point; while, with 
gray light, the crimson boxes stood bravely out from the solemn 
walls on each side. The throne of gold raised in the centre of 
the cross, had a solitary grandeur, which he declares he can never 
forget; and the sacrarium, or chapel, fronting the throne, was mag- 
nificently furnished forth. The pulpit of crimson velvet and gold, 
fixed to a pillar, had also a grand and simple effect. And the ta- 
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ble of gold plate, standing under the canopy, supported by palm- 
trees, struck him as singularly elegant. An ottoman of enriched 
tissue, intended to be held over the King at his unction, was pla- 
ced on one side of the altar; and there was also a blue velvet chair 
and desk for the King’s devotions. King Edward’s throne, an an- 
tique golden chair of state, stood in the middle of the area. You 
will have some idea of this sacred scene, if you recall to mind the 
cathedral of your neighbouring city, and imagine it thrice spa- 
cious, thrice lofty, thrice beautiful. Conceive that the whole of 
the aisle, from the door to the altar, is left open, and that the box- 
es for the company occupy each side between the pillars. Ima- 
gine a throne of gold, raised on a platform, opposite the altar, with 
royal seats near to it. You will thus really have a picture of the 
Abbey “ in little.” ° 

There was as much bustle in the Abbey as in the Hall, by my 
friend’s account, at the approach of the King; and the agitation of 
the ladies was no whit inferior to that which was got up at the 
first sight of His Majesty. The royal musicians stood in act to 
hurl forth the anthem, the moment the signal should be given. 
The procession was ushered into the gateway, by Miss Fellowes, 
and her white cluster, scattering flowers. On the King’s canopy 
appearing, a universal shout arose, and the coronation anthem was 
commenced: “I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go in- 
to the house of the Lord.” The full chorus was awfully sublime, 
and thrilled all hearers; while the august crowd poured on like a 
grand visible accompaniment under it. The canopy stopped at 
the chancel, and His Majesty advanced to the sacrarium, attend- 
ed by the officers bearing the regalia. 

Che King now stood up, and the Archbishop turned on all sides 
to the people, saying, “1 present you, King George the Fourth, 
the undoubted King of this Realm; wherefore, all you that come 
this day to do him homage, are ye willing to do the same??? The 
shout was sublime—the multitude standing up, and waving caps 
and handkerchiefs for several minutes. The plumes tossed about 
in the chancel and transept like a brilliant stormy sea; and a 
thousand glowing colours played within gray nook, and from 
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Certain services were now performed, and after short prayers 
were said, a Sermon was delivered by the Archbishop of York; 
the text chosen was, “ He that ruleth over men must be just, ru- 
ling in the fear of God. And he shall be as the light of the morn- 
ing when the sun riseth, even a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grass springeth out of the earth by clear shining after rain.” 
My friend rejoiced that the morning was fine, to correspond with 
the text; for he thinks a louring day would have ruined the effect 
of this beautiful verse. However, he consoles himself with think- 
ing, that the Archbishop may have had another text for bad wea- 
ther, in case he had been driven to use it. The sermon was not 
such, perhaps, as Parson Adams would have selected for His Ma- 
jesty’s ears,—but it was sufficiently honest and short:—and con- 
ciseness at such a time is a virtue. 

The Coronation Oath was next administered to the King. 

Sir; is your Majesty willing to take the oath? 
King.—I am willing. 

The Archbishop then ministered these questions; and the King, 
having a copy of the printed Form and Order of the Coronation 
Service in his hands, answered each question severally, as fol- 
lows:—— 

Arch.—Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
people of this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes in Par- 
liament agreed on, and the respective laws and customs of the 
same? 

King.—TI solemnly promise so to do. 

Arch.—Will you to your power cause law and justice, in mer- 
cy, to be executed in all your judgments? 

King.—I will. 

Arch.— Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the laws 
of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Re- 
formed Religion established by law? And will you maintain and 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the United Church of En- 
gland and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and gov- 
ernment thereof, as by law established within England and Ire- 
land, and the territories thereunto belonging? And will you pre- 
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serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England and Ireland, and 
to the United Church committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges, as by law do, or shall appertain to them, or any of 
thera? 

King.—All this I promise to do. 


Then the King arising out of his chair, supported as before, and 
assisted by the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Sword of State being 
carried before him, went to the altar, and there being uncovered, 
made his solemn oath in the sight of all the people, to observe the 
promises; laying his right hand upon the Holy Gospel in the great 
Bible, which had been carried inthe procession, and was now 
brought from the altar by the Archbishop, and tendered to him as 
he knelt upon the steps, saying these words;— 

The things which I have here before promised, I will perform and 
keep. 


So help me Goad. 


Then the King kissed the book, and signed the oath. 

Now followed the anointing, and a couple of anthems. The Dean 
of Westminster afterwards dried away the oil from the King 
with fine wool or linen. 

After other ceremonies had been performed, in the course of 
which the King was robed by the Dean of Westminster, and was 
invested with the armill, the Archbishop stood before the altar, 
took the crown, and prayed over it. The King then sat down in 
Edward’s chair, and was crowned by the Archbishop. At this 
moment the shouts of the people had a fine effect. ‘The trumpets 
rang out their martial music, and the guns of the Park and the 
Tower were fired instantaneously. 

The noise ceasing,-the Archbishop rose and said,—- 

“ Be strong and of good courage: observe the commandments of 


God, and walk in his holy ways: fight the good fight of faith, and 
lay hold on eternal life: that in this world you may be crowned 


with success and honour, and when you have finished your course, 
you may receive a crown of righteousness, which God the righ- 
teous Judge shall give you in that day.”” Amen. 


Then the Choir sang a short anthem: after which, the Bible was 
presented and duly returned —and the King was solemnly blessed 
by the Archbishop. 
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His Majesty was now borne to his throne by the bishops and 
peers around him. Homage was then done publickly and solemn- 
ly,—the Treasurer scattered silver medals as largess from the 
King. The Peers, having done their homage, stood all together 
round about the King; and each class or degree going by them- 
selves, all the Peers, one by one, in order, put off their coronets, 
singly ascended the Throne again, and stretching forth their 
hands, touched the Crown on his Majesty’s head, as promising by 


that ceremony to be ever ready td support it with all their power, 
and then every one of them kissed the King’s cheek. 


During the homage, the Sceptre with the Cross was held, on 
the King’s right hand, by the Lord of the manor of Worksop; and 
the Sceptre with the Dove, by the Duke of Rutland. 

My friend declares that this part of the ceremony was very im- 
pressive; and he observed, that the King was much affected when 
his Royal Brothers prepared to kneel before him—he raised them 
almost in tears (my friend says His Majesty was in tears; but I 
dare not trust my friend; for, when his feelings are excited, he is 
apt to exaggerate), and looked upon them with a kind and manifest 
affection. The Holy Sacrament was now administered to His 
Majesty, and an anthem sung, at the end of which the drums beat 
and the trumpets rang, and the people shouted, Long live the 
King. The Archbishop then went to the Altar, and prayed for 
some time—and the ceremony ended. 

You cannot expect that I should describe this part of the day 
with any peculiar force or effect, as I can but speak from the com- 
munication of another. My friend will have it that the Abbey 
was a finer scene than the Hall, but yeu know his old propensity 
to extol what he alone enjoys or possesses. I am free to confess, 
that I lost a very solemn and gorgeous ceremony, by being absent 
from the Abbey,—but I would not have given up the chivalrous 
banquet in the Hall, for all the middle aisles in the universe on 
such a day. The procession began its return, says my friend, 
and in the words of honest Casca, “ then the people fell a shout- 
ing, and then I came away!” 

I rushed back to the Hall with a velocity quite appalling to the 
common people, intimating by my speed nothing less than that a 


Knight of the Bath was burning down; and only staying my course 
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for five minutes to look after the balloon, which some kind crea- 
ture told me “ was up,” but which, like myself, had been “up too 
long;” for it was certainly not visible, though I yielded to his re- 
peated inquiries, and confessed that I saw it plainly. When 1 
reached my box in the Hall again, the servants were lighting the 
chandeliers, which hung finely from the fretted roof, and turned 
with a courtier-like ease to the hand that could give them bril- 
liance, at this time there was assuredly no need of any artificial 
lustre; for the sun-light was beautifully alive on wall and gallery, 
and shamed to death the branches of a hundred lights that were 
pendent in the air. But as it was considered, I presume, an in- 
decorum to light a candle before a King; and as it was concluded 
that his Majesty would not quit the Hall till after day-lght, we 
were compelled to endure this struggle of light—this litigation of 
radiance—this luminous suit carried on in Westminster Hall,— 
Sol versus Wax,—in which a verdict was recorded in every la- 


dy’s eye for the plaintiff. 

The white cloth had been laid on the tables during the King’s 
absence, and a silver plate placed before each seat;—to a geritle- 
man, whose mouth had tasted only of the cameleon’s dish for some 


15 hours, this preparation for “the solids, Sir Giles!”? was about 
as painful an exhibition as Mrs. Brownrigg’s loaf placed at a respect- 
ful distance before her half-starved apprentices. I longed, yet 
dreaded, to see the Baron of beef brought in (a Peer of some like- 
lihood now in my estimation); I thirsted to hear the champagne 
cork explode at intervals, though to me the minute guns of dis- 
tress! But what!—could I not diet myself upon splendour? or 
what business had I there? Hungry I might be; but had I not the 
satisfaction of beholding a couple of fellow-creatures perishing on 
each side of me, and of the same gnawing death! What signi- 
fied it that I was dry!—Was I not about to see “robes and furred 
gowns” filled as full of hock as though barrels, and not men, 
were ermined for the occasion! I did not, perhaps, start these de- 
cisive reasons at the time, but I now see how very idle it was to 
be faint.—I have just dined. 

There was an air of indolence now spread over the whole scene.. 
A few officers were loitering about, leaning against the rails in 
the Hall in their happiest attitudes, or idling in the best light, to 
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give their golden lace and trappings a beam of the sun;-—a few 
servants were furnishing forth the tables with knives, and nap- 
kins, and bread;—the doorkeepers (selected from the most emi- 
nent bruisers, as I was informed; but never having seen them, I 
cannot vouch for the information;) reclining in part against the 
side of the gothic arch at the door, or quietly banqueting in some 
contiguous apartment;—when the distant bray of a trumpet, or a 
voice at the gateway, struck life and confusion into all. The rush, 
the hurry, the flight to and fro, the distant and faint noises, the 
instantaneous flutter of feathers, the pretty womanly alarm,—all 
seemed but the picture, the mockery, of what the first faint can- 
non sound must have been at the ball in Brussels,—the awful 
summoner from revelry to battle! The effect, methought, was 
similar,—* alike, but oh! how different!”"—here were joy, and spi- 
rit, and splendour, and pleasure, awakened, and by day;—there 
death spake to the gallant, the proud, and the beautiful, and its 
voice came through the night. I know not why I intrude this 
dreary contrast upon you (for it is no comparison, although I cal- 
led it such); but the thought did, in reality, occur to my mind at 
the time, and therefore, I do not withhold it. It was evident that 
the cavalcade was on the return, and all that had duties in the 
Hall were summoned to their posts. I was all anxiety again, and 
watched the door with an eager eye. 

First came Miss Fellowes, with her six beautiful flower girls, 
scattering rose-leaves over the blue cloth, as though they had been 
Flora’s hand-maids; indeed, Miss Fellowes seemed to me a more 
important personage than Flora herself. After them, the proces- 
sion entered, not by twos and threes, as it left the hall, but im 
rich, yet regular, clusters. Nothing could have a finer effect than 
the dress of the choristers; all in an excess of white, they appear- 
ed to be the personification of day-light. The arrangements were 
for a moment now somewhat impeded by the ardour of the Alder- 
men of London, which, at the sight of the white cloth and silver 
plates, became quite unmanageable, and carried and dashed them 
with a civic fury into the first seats they could reach. Happily a 
herald, or some person of trust, called them back to the ranks; 
but they were evidently impatient “to get a good place,” having 
once tasted the gout of a cushion! After the Law officers had 
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entered (the gloomiest part of the pageant, by the by), the Knights 
Commanders of the Bath advanced under the archway. I can 
give youno idea of the effect of their magnificent appearance. Their 
plumes rolled like the foam of the sea, and were all silver white! The 
day streamed in with them, as though glad to bear along so ra- 
diant a company. I have spoken of the dresses of these Knights, 
but no description can indeed touch them. Next came nobles 
and standard-bearers,—and marvellously rich and chivalrous did 
the standards float into the banquet-hall. Barons, Viscounts, 
Earls, Marquisses, and Dukes, all followed, in separate clusters, 
all wearing their coronets and full robes, and walking as though 
they stepped in the best bright days of England. The gorgeous 
company appeared to swarm in as to some fairy hive! All the 
colours of imagination seemed housing from the world—and the 
eye became enamoured of beautful dyes, and seemed to dance up- 
on a sea of gorgeous and restless beauty. Each dress was exqui- 
sitely neighboured,—pink and gold and white—and soft blue~ 
and light and deep red—all mingled as though they were married 
by magic hands. The colours ran into each other like waters,— 
they played together even as music!—they shifted—and were the 
same. 

The procession now promised no end, and for my own part I 
would have had it thus ever pour on—I could endure! The He- 
ralds,and Archbishops, and Officers of State, succeeded the Dukes. 
At length, alone and in stately silence, entered Prince Leopold. 
Princely indeed was his bearing—but methought there was a me- 
lancholy in his eye that spake of all that had been, and all that 
was not tobe. He walked up the Hall, amid the plaudits of 
thousands,—but his spirit walked not with him—The Royal 
Dukes followed:—and after some Nobles of State, the King again 
entered the banquet-room. He looked weary, but cheerful. He 
was habited in robes of purple velvet, furred with ermine; the 
crown of state was on his head,—in his right hand was the scep- 
tre, and in his left the orb with the cross. He walked under the 
canopy, which was supported as before. Officers and Yeomen 
of the Guard closed the procession. 

I cannot help feeling how difficult—ray, how impossible it is to 
zive you any, the smallest idea of the effect of the whole scene:— 
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recall all that you have read of chivalrous banquets, and you will 
do more in your own fancy than I can achieve for you—You will 
wish me, however, to be more particular in my account of some of 
the dresses; or such will be the wish of your sisters; and I shall, 
therefore, to the best of my ability, select you a few of the rich- 
est habits, and describe them as aptly as I may. The King reti- 
red for a couple of hours previously to the dinner; so you may 
feast on my description until his return. 

The Privy Counsellors had vests and hose of deep blue silk. 
with mantles of blue satin lined with white. They had ruffs, with 
black Spanish hats and plumes. The Registrar of the Order of 
the Garter, and a Knight (the Marquis of Londonderry), were in 
the splendid full dress of the order—a purple velvet mantle, with 
red velvet cape, &c. His Lordship’s hat was enriched with 
most dazzling jewellery, and surmounted with an ample plume of 
white feathers. His Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlain and the Comp- 
troller of his Household were both in crimson velvet cloaks, with 
black hats and white feathers. Their cloaks were laced with gold; 
their vests blue, slashed with white; and their stockings, shoes, and 
rosettes, all white. The Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household 
bore, in virtue of his office, the bag with the medals. He was 
dressed in a crimson velvet cloak; and was succeeded by a Pur- 
suivant of Arms, the Herald of Scotland, and the Herald of Ire- 
land, all in tabards; the two latter with collars of SS. 

The Earl of Mayo, in his robes of estate, as a peer, carried the 
standard of Hanover, a red flag, bearing for its device a white 
horse, and preceded the barons. The noblemen of this rank im- 
mediately followed, the juniors walking first. They, as well as 
all the other peers, were in their robes of estate, namely, a crimson 
velvet mantle, with an ermine cape, having two rows of spots, a 
white silk vest, breeches, stockings and shoes, with white rosettes; 
a crimson velvet surcoat, and sword belt. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, in his robes 
of estate, was attended by an oflicer of the Jewel Office in a scar- 
let mantle, with a crown embroidered on his left shoulder, bear- 
ing a cushion, on which were placed the ruby ring, and the sword 
to be girt about the King. The Lord Steward of his Majesty’s 
Household was also in his robes of estate. He was immediately 
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succeeded by Earl Harcourt in his robes of estate, carrying the 
Royal Standard, a flag emblazoned with his Majesty’s arms. 

Three Kings of Arms followed, namely, the Ionian, the Glou- 
cester, and the Hanover, dressed in their rich tabards. They car- 
ried their heraldic crowns in their hands as they went to the Ab- 
bey, and on their return wore them on their heads. Dukes came 
next: and then the three other Kings at Arms, namely, Ulster, 
Clarenceaux, and Norroy, decorated as the former. 

The Lord Privy Seal and the Lord President of the Council 
wore their robes of estate; the Archbishops of Ireland, and the 
Archbishop of York, their black and lawn; the Chancellor his 
robes of estate, with a full bottomed wig; and the archbishop of 
Canterbury, like the other Prelates, black and lawn. 

The Lord Lyon of Scotland, and Garter Principal King of 
Arms, were in their rich tabards, with their crowns and sceptres. 

The Usher of the Black Rod wore a scarlet dress slashed with 
white, a crimson mantle lined with white, with the Red Cross 
shield embroidered on his left shoulder, red stockings and sword- 
sheath, white shoes with red rosettes, and a black hat and feather: 
he carried in his hand the black rod. 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain of England wore his 
robes of estate as a peer, and carried in his hand his white staff. 

Prince Leopold was dressed in the full habit of the Order of 
the Garter, wearing a long purple velvet mantle, cap, and feathers, 
and carrying in his right hand his Marshal’s baton. His train 
was borne by gentlemen in the following dress—a white silk vest 
and breeches edged with gymp, white stockings, shoes, and ro- 
settes, a blue velvet sword-belt and sheath, a plain blue satin 
cloak lined with white silk,-and a black hat with white feathers. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports wore a scarlet satin dress, 
puffed with blue and gold gymp edging, a blue satin surcoat, blue 
velvet sword-belt and sheath, scarlet silk stockings, white 
shoes with scarlet rosettes, and a black hat with scarlet and black 
feathers. 

The Train-bearers and Masters of the Robes were habited alike 
in a white satin dress, slashed and laced with gold, a crimson 
velvet cloak, laced with gold, crimson velvet sword-belt and sheath, 
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white silk stockings, shoes, and rosettes, a black hat and white 
feathers. 

The Gentlemen Pensioners wore a scarlet dress slashed with 
blue, and almost wholly covered with gold buttons, spread like 
lace over great part of the habit; red silk stockings, white shoes 
with red and black roses, white gloves, and a black hat with red 
and black feathers. 

The Lords of the King’s Bedchamber had a peculiar dress, 
consisting of a blue vest slashed with white and gold lace, white 
stockings, shoes, and rosettes, a blue velvet sword-belt and sheath, 
a crimson velvet cloak laced with gold, and a black hat with white 
feathers. 

The Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse succeeded them. He 
wore a blue satin cloak trimmed with broad gold lace, a blue sa- 
tin dress slashed with white and laced with gold, white stockings, 
shoes, and rosettes, a black hatand white feathers. 

The Gentlemen of the Bedchamber wore a blue dress edged 
with spangled gymp, and slashed with white, a plain blue satin 
cloak, lined with white; blue silk stockings, white shoes, with blue 
roses; blue sword-belt and sheath, a black hat and white feather. 

There:—I think I have made up a dish of dress sufficient for 
the most inordinate female appetite. I now must forward. The 
King returned to the Hall precisely at the time he promised, and 
took his seat at the table, on which was a noble display of gold 
plate. Previous to the King’s entry, however, I should not omit 
to tell you that orders were issued that the middle of the Hall 
should be cleared, which occasioned great consternation amongst 
groups of ladies, who were quietly and happily refreshing them- 
selves in all directions. The order frayed them like birds, and 
they were seen flitting up and down, without any place of rest. 
Lord Gwydir pursued them with the fury of a falcon, and he 
eventually succeeded in effecting a clearance. His Majesty wore 
his crown and mantle on his return, and the Royal Dukes, and 
the Prince Leopold, sat near him at his table. 

The passage from the kitchen tu the lower end of the Hall was 
now opened; and the gentlemen bearing the golden dishes for the 
first course were seen in regular line, ready to proceed to the 
King’s table. At this moment the doors at the end of the Hall 
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were opened, the clarions and trumpets sounding bravely at the 
time, and the Duke of Wellington, as Lord High Constable, the 
Marquis of Anglesea, as Lord High Steward, and Lord Howard 
of Effingham, as Deputy Earl Marshal, entered upon the floor on 
horseback. The Marquis of Anglesea’s horse was a beautiful 
cream-coloured Arabian; Lord Howard’s was a dun; and the Duke’s 
a white steed. After a short pause, they rode gracefully up to 
the royal table, followed by the gentlemen with the first course. 
When the dishes were placed on the board, the bearers first re- 
tired, with their faces towards the King; and then the noble horse- 
men retreated, by backing their steeds down the Hall, and out at 
the archway. Their noiseless steps on the blue cloth conveyed 
the idea that the horses had been shod with felt, according to 
Lear’s invention. The Duke of Wellington’s white charger 
“walked away with himself in the aptest manner; but the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea had great difficulty in persuading his Arabian to 
retire tailwise. The company could hardly be restrained from 
applauding, although it was evident that a shout would have set- 
tled the mind of this steed in a second, and have made him reso- 
lute against completing his unpleasant retreat. The pages sooth- 
ed him before and behind, but he shook his head and tail, and 
paused occasionally, as if he had considerable doubts upon the 
subject. 

Before the dishes were uncovered, the Lord Great Chamberlain 
presented the basin and ewer, to bathe his Majesty’s hands; and 
the Lord of the Manor of Heydon attended with a rich towel 
The dishes were then bared; and his Majesty was helped, by the 
carvers, to some soup. He tasted it! This was a source of end- 
less wonder to a lady near me. 

At the end of this course, the gates of the Hall were again 
thrown open, and a noble flourish of trumpets announced to all 
eager hearts that the Champion was about to enter. He advanced 
under the gateway, on a fine pie-bald charger (an ill-colour), and 
clad in complete steel. ‘The plumes on his head were tri-colour- 
ed, and extremely magnificent; and he bore in his hand the loose 
steel gauntlet, ready for the challenge. The Duke of Wellington 
was on bis right hand; the Marquis of Anglesea on his left. When 
he had come within the limits of the Hall, he was about to throw 
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down his glove at once, so eager was he for the fray,—but the He- 
rald distinctly said, * Wait till I have read the Challenge,” and 


read it accordingly,—the Champion husbanding his valour for a 
few minutes:— 


“If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall deny 
or gainsay our Sovereign Lord King George the Fourth, of the 
United@Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, son and next heir to our Sovereign Lord King George the 
Third, the last King deceased, to be right heir to the Imperial 
Crown of this United Kingdom, or that he ought not to enjoy the 
same, here is his Champion, who saith that he lieth, and is a false 
traitor; being ready in person to combat with him, and in this 
quarrel will adventure his life against him on what day soever he 
shall be appointed.” | 

At the conclusion of this “awful challenge,” as a gentleman 
near me termed it: the Champion hurled down his gauntlet, which 
fell with a solemn clash upon the floor. It rang in most hearts! 
He then stuck his wrist against his steeled side, as though to show 
how indifferent he was to the consequence of his challenge. This 
certainly had a very pleasing and gallant effect. The Herald, in 
a few seconds, took up the glove, delivered it to the Squire, who 
kissed it, and handed it to the Champion. In the middle of the ~ 
Hall the same ceremony was performed: and at the foot of the 
royal platform it was a third time gone through. The King then 
drank his health, and, methinks, with real pleasure, for the Cham- 
pion had right gallantly conducted himself. His Majesty then 
sent the cup to him; and he, taking it, drank to the King, but in 
so low a tone, that I could only catch the meaning by the tumul- 
tuous shouts of the people. ‘The noise seemed to awaken the 
courage of his horse; but he mastered his steed admirably. The 
ceremony of backing out of the Hall was then again performed, 
and successfully, with the exception of the Marquis of Anglesea’s 
Arabian, whose doubts were not yet satisfied, and he was literally 
shown out by the pages. 

In Hall’s Account of the Coronation of Henry VI°I. and Ka- 
tharine of Arragon, there is a very quaint and interesting account 


of the challenge, which, as I think it will aptly illustrate this 
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part of my letter, and serve to amuse you, I shall take leave te 
copy:—— 

“The seconde course beyng served, in at the haule doore enter- 
ed a Knyhte armed at al poyntes, his bases rich tissue embrouder- 
ed, a great plume and a sumpteous of oistriche fethers on his hel- 
met, sittyng on a great courser trapped tn tissue and embrouder- 
ed with tharmes of England and of Fraunce, and an heiauld of 
armes before hym. And passying through the haule, presented 
hymself with humble reverence before the Kynge’s viaje, to 
whom Garter Kynge of heraulds cried and said with a loude 
voyce, Sir Knyhte, from whence come you, and what is your pre- 
tence? This Knyhtes name was Sir Robert Dimmoke, Champion 
to the Kynge by tenour of his enheritaunce, who answered the 
said Kynge of armes in effecte after this manner. Sir, the place 
that I came from is not materiall, nor the cause of my repaire hy- 
ther is not concernyng any matter of any place or countrey, but 
onely this. And therewithel commanded his herauld to make an 
O Yes: Then said the Knyhte to the Kynge of armes, Now shal 
ye hear the cause of my comynge and pretence. Then he com- 
manded his own herauld by proclamacion to saye: If there be 
any persone, of what estate or degree soever he be that will saie 
or prove that King Henry the Eight is not the rightful inheritor 
and Kynge of this realm, I Sir Robert Dimmoke here his cham- 
pion offre my glove, to fight in his querell with any persone to 
thutterance.” 

The champions appear to have been more familiar in the olden 
time, and to have discoursed more freely with those about them; 
—but perhaps the less that is said the better amongst fighting 
men; so [ shal! not differ-with our present Sir Knight on account 
of his solemn taciturnity. The same old writer from whom I have 
given you the above description, speaks curiously of the pageants 
which were had to enliven the procession of Anne Boleyn from 
the ‘Tower of Westminster. ‘The Three Graces, he tells us, took 
their stand on Cornhill, and the Cardinal Virtues in Fleet-street 
—a fountain of Helicon ran Rhenish wine; and the Conduit in 
Cheap, with a laudable courtesy, spouted claret. But I must not 
lose myself amongst books. 
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On the Champion retiring, the second course was served up as 
before: the Marquis’s horse becoming more and more unmannerly. 
{t was not amiss that his duties were over. 

Certain services were now performed, which generally ended 
in a peer, or some other fortunate personage, carrying off a gold 
cup. The most interesting was the present of two falcons to his 
Majesty from the Duke of Athol. 

The King’s health was about this time drunk with great accla- 
mations, and the national air of God save the King” sung in a 
grand style. I think I never heard it sung better before. 

The King, standing up, drank to his people; notice of which 
honour was communicated by the Duke of Norfolk; and very 
shortly afterwards (Von Mobis Domine having been sung, in 
which I heard the King take a ‘part,) his Majesty retired amidst 
the joyous clamours of his people. 

I now descended into the body of the Hall, which was thronged 
with splendour and beauty. Hock and champagne, and fruit and 
venison pasties, were passing and repassing; and the most bril- 
liant ladies were snatching at all the good things of this world 
from officers and gentlemen waiters. I was not idle; for having 
asked for a glass of water, and being informed “ You get no water, 
take the wine, Great Potentate.” I fell seriously to work upon a 
cherry pie, the nearest dish, and followed this victory up with 
others of a more decisive nature. I forgot that I had been fam- 
ished; and lifting a cup of burgundy to my lips, declared that the 
fatigue of the day had been nothing—a jest—a merriment—a 
thing to tell of to the children of 1896, or to write to kind friends 
in 1821. Before I quitted the banquet-room, I took the liberty 
of pocketing a sweetmeat dolphin, filched from the top of the 
Temple of Concord, which I shall long preserve amongst my 
scarce papers and curious coins, as a relic of the great Corona- 
tion Feast. Thus ended this splendid day. 

I have detailed the particulars of the pageant as faithfully as 
possible; and I only hope thatthe length of my letter, and its tedious 
minuteness, will not weary you. Ihave purposely abstained from 
any political discussion about the exclusion of the Queen, or her 
Majesty’s morning visit, because I only intended a description of 
the pageant, and I knew that you cared not to have a repeatedly 
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discussed subject discussed again. In the same manner I shall 
desist from sobering the conclusion of my ietter with any solemn 
reflections on the events of the day,—you have the mind to reflect 
for yourself, if this Aleaandrine of a letter will allow you the time. 
Do not fail to tell me how you all “like the play,” and to what 

extent you have envied me. I think I see Mrs. —~— struck calm- 
ly mad at the profusion of satin. | 

I am, &c. 

July, 1821. Ep. Herserr. | 





P.S. If you covet the dolphin, I will send it to you; but it is 
a curiosity you must keep from children. I wish I could pack 
you up a Knight of the Bath in all his glory; but I fear he would 
not bear the carriage. 





Art. VIII.—Eleanor Selby and the Spectre-Horseman of Soutra. 


And she stretched forth her trembling hand, 
Their mighty sides to stroak, _ 
And ay she reached, and ay she stretahed, 
*T was nothing all but smoak; 
They were but mere delusive forms, 
Of films and sulphry wind, 
And every wave she gave her hand, 
. A gap was left behind. 
James Hogg. 


« A pricut fire, a clean floor, and a pleasant company,” is one 
of the proverbial wishes of domestic comfort among the wilds of 
Cumberland. The moorland residence of Randal Rode, exhibited 
the first and second portions of the primitive wish, and it requir- 
ed no very deep discernment to see that around the ample hearth 
we had materials for completing the proverb. In each face was 
reflected that singular mixture of gravity and humour, peculiar I 
apprehend to the people of the north. Before a large fire—which 
it is reckoned ominous ever to extinguish, lay half a dozen sheep 
dogs spreading out their white bosoms to the heat, and each placed 
opposite to the seat of its owner. The lord or rather portioner of 
Fremmet-ha himself lay apart on a large couch of oak antiquely 
earved,and ornamented like some of the massive furniture of the days 
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af the olden church, with beads, and crosses, and pastoral crooks. 
This settee was bedded deep with sheepskins—each retaining a 
fleece of long white wool. At each end lay ashepherd’s dog—past 
its prime like its master, and like him enjoying a kind of half ru- 
minating and drowsy leisure peculiar to old age. Three or four 
busy wheels, guided by as many maidens, manufactured wool into 
yarn for rugs, and mauds, and mantles. Three other maidens, with 
bared arms, prepared curds for cheese, and their hands rivalled in 
whiteness the curdled milk itself. Under the light of a large can- 
dlestick several youths pursued the amusement of the popular 
game of draughts. This piece of rude furniture ought not to es- 
cape particular description. It resembled an Etruscan candelbra, 
and was composed of a shaft, capable of being depressed or ele- 
vated by means of a notched groove, and sunk in a secure block 
of wood at the floor, terminated above, in a shallow cruse or plate, 
like a three cocked hat, in each corner of which stood a large can- 
dle, which rendered the spacious hall! where we sat as light as day. 
On this scene of patriarchal happiness, looked my old companion 
Eleanor Selby contrasting, as she glanced her eye in succession 
o’er the tokens of shepherds’ weaith in which the house abounded, 
the present day with the past—the times of the fleece, the shears, 
and the distaff, with those of broils and blood, and mutual inroad 
and invasion, when the name of Selby stood high in the chivalry 
of the north. One might observe in her changing looks the themes 
of rustic degradation and chivalrous glory on which she brooded— 
and the present peaceful time suffered by the comparison—as the 
present always does in the contemplation of old age. The cen- 
stant attention of young Maudline Rode, who ministered to the 
comfort of her ancient and wayward relative, seemed gradually to 
soothe and charm down the demon of proud ancestry who main- 
tained rule in her breast; and after interchanging softer and softer 
looks of acknowledgment and kindness with her fair young kins- 
woman, she thus proceeded to relate some of the adventures she 
had witnessed in the time of her youth. These she poured out in 
a very singular manner—unconscious, apparently, at times of the 
presence of others—and often addressing herself to the individu- 
als whom her narrative recalled to life, as if they stood life-like, 
and breathing before her. 
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“ When I was young, like thee, Maudline Rode, a marvel hap- 
pened, which amazed many—it is, and will be a lasting tale, and. 
a wonder—for it came even as a vision, and I beheld it with these 
eyes. In those days, the crown of this land, which now stands so 
sure and so shining on the brows of him who rules us, was held as 
one of ambition’s baubles that might be transferred by the sword 
to some adventurous head; and men of birth and descent were 
ready with trumpet and with brand to do battle for the exiled 
branch of the house of Stuart. Rumours of rebellions and inva- 
sions were as frequent as the winds on our heaths—and each day 
brought a darker and more varied tale—of risings in the east, and 
risingsin the west—for the king abroad, and for the king at home 
—and each relator gave a colour and a substance to his tidings 
even as his wishes were. The shepherd went armed to the pas- 
turage of his flocks—the lover went armed to the meeting with 
his mistress—those who loved silver and gold sought the solitary 
and silent place, and buried their treasure; the father and mother 
gazed at their sons and their daughters, and thought on the wrongs 
of war—and the children armed with hazel rods for spears and 
swords of lath, carried a mimic and venturous war with one an- 
other under the hostile banners of the lion and the bonnie white rose. 
Those who still loved the ancient church, were dreaded by those 
who loved the new; and the sectarians hated both, and hoped for the 
day when the jewelled mitre, would be plucked off the prelate’s head 
—and austerity that denies itself, yet giveth not to others—and 
zeal, which openeth the gates of mercy, but for a tithe of mankind 
—should hold rule and dominion in the land. Those who had 
broad lands and rich heritages, wished for peace—those who had 
little to lose, hoped acquisitions by a convulsion—and there were 
many of the fiery and intractable spirits of the land who wished 
for strife and commotion, for the sake of variety of pursuit—and 
because they wished to see coronets and crowns staked on the 
issue of a battle. Thus, hot discussion and sore dispute, divid- 
ed the people of this land. It happened on a fine summer even- 


ing, that I stopped at the dwelling of David Forester, of Wilton- 
hall, along with young Walter Selby of Glamora, to refresh my- 
self after a stag hunt, on the banks of Derwent water.. The, 
mountain air was mild and balmy, and the lofty and rugged out- 
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tine of Soutra-fell, appeared on a canopied back ground of sky 
so pure, so blue, and so still, that the earth and heaven’ seemed 
blended together. Eagles were visible, perched among the moon- 
light, on the peaks of the rocks; ravens roosted at a vast distance 
below, and where the greensward joined the acclivity of rock and 
stone, the flocks lay in undisturbed repose, with their fleeces 
shining in dew, and reflected in a broad deep lake at the hottom, so 
pure and so motionless, that it seemed a sea of glass. The living, 
or rather human portion of the picture, partook of the same silent 
and austere character, for inanimate nature often lends a softness, 
or a sternness to man—the meditative melancholy of the moun- 
tain, and the companionable garrulity of the vale, have not escaped 
proverbial observation. I had alighted from my horse, and seated 
on a little green hillock’ before the house, which the imagination 
of our mountaineers had not failed to people at times with fairies 
and elves—tasted some of the shepherds’ curds and cream—the 
readiest and the sweetest beverage which rustic hospitality sup- 
plies; Walter Selby had seated himself at my feet, and behind me, 
stood the proprietor of Wilton-hall and his wife, awaiting my 
wishes with that ready and respectful frankness, which those of 
birth and ancestry always obtain among our mountain peasantry. 
A number of domestics, shepherds and maidens, stood at a dis- 
tance—as much for the purpose of listening to our conversation as 
from the desire to encumber us with their assistance in recom- 
mencing our journey. ‘ Young lady,’ said David Forester, « have 
you heard tidings of note from the north or from the south? The 
Selbys are an ancient and renowned race, and in days of old held 
rule from sunny Carlisle to the vale of Keswick—a day’s flight 
for a hawk.—They are now lordless#and landless, but the day may 
soon come, when to thee I shall go hat in hand, to beg a boon, and 
find thee lady of thy lands again, and the noble house of Laner- 
cost risen anew from its briers and desolation.” I understood bet- 
ter than I wished to appear, this mysterious address of my enter- 
tainer—and was saved from the confusion of a reply, either direct 
or oblique, by the forward tongue of his wife. ‘Marry, and God 
forbid,” said she, “that ever old lady Popery should hold rule in 
men’s homes again—not that [ wholly hate the old dame either, 
she has really some good points in her character, and if she would 
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put-fat flesh in her pot o’ Fridays, and no demand o’ one a frank 
confession of failings and frailties, she might hold rule i’ the land 
again for aught I care; though, I cannot say I think well of the 
doctrine that denies nourishment to the body in the belief of bet- 
tering the soul. That’s a sad mistake in the nature of us moor- 
land people—if a shepherd lacks a meal a minute beyond the 
sounding of the horn all the house hears on’t—it’s a religion, my 
lady, that will never take root again in this wild place, where men 
scorn the wheat and haver food and make for lack o’ kitchen— 
the fat mutton eat the lean.” The good woman of the house was 
interrupted in her curious speech by the arrival of one of those 
personages, who with a horse and pack, distribute the luxuries and 
the comforts ef the city over the mountainous regions of the pro- 
vinces. His horse, loaded with heavy panniers, came foremost, 
anxious for a resting place, and behind came the owner, a middle 
aged man, tall and robust, with hair as black as the raven, curled 
close beneath a very broad bonnet, and in his hand one of those 
measuring rods of root grown oak, piked with iron at the- under 
end, and mounted with brass at the upper—which seemed alike 
adapted for defending or measuring his property. He advanced 
to the spot where we were seated, like an old acquaintance, asked 
for, and obtained lodgings for the evening, and having disposed of 
his horse, he took out a small box, resembling a casket, which he 
placed on the grass, and seating himself beside it, assumed one of 
those looks of mingled gravity and good humour—prepared alike 
for seriousness or mirth. He was not permitted to remain long 
in silence. ‘ Ye come from the north, Simon Packpin,” said one 
of the menials—‘ one can know that by yere tongue—and as ye 
are a cannie lad at a hard bargain, ye can tell us in yere own sly 
and cannie way, if it be true, that the Highland gentlemen are 
coming to try if they can set with targe and claymore the crown 
of bothJands on the brow it was made for.”? I looked at the per- 
son of the querist—a young man of the middle size, with a firm 
limb, and a frank martial mien, and something in his bearing which 
bespoke a higher ambition than that of tending flocks—his face 
too I thought I had seen before—and under very different circum- 
stances. ‘Good sooth, Wattie Graeme,’ said another of the me- 
nials, ‘ye might as well try to get back butter out o’ the black 
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dog’s throat, as extract a plain answer from Sleekie Simon—lask- 
ed him no farther than a month ago, if he thought we would have 
a change in the land soon—‘the moon, quoth he, will change in 
its season, and so maun all things human.’ ‘ But do you think? 
said I, «that the people will continue to prefer the cold blood of 
the man who keeps the chair, to the warm kindly English blood o’ 
him that’s far away?’ ‘ Aye, aye,’ quoth he, ‘ nae doubt, nae doubt 
—when we wou’d drink ditch-water rather than red wine.’ But, 
said I, would it not be better for the land, that we had the throne 
made steadfast under our own native king than have it shaken by 
every blast that blows, as I hear it will soon be?—Say ye sae!? 
said he, ‘sae ye sae! better have a finger off than ay wagging,’— 
and so he continued for an hour to reply to every plain question 
with such dubious responses of northern proverb, that I left him as 
wise as I found him. This historical sketch of the pedlar obtained 
the notice of the farmer’s wife, who with the natural impatience 
of womankind, thus abruptly questione a, ‘ we honest moorland 
people hate all mystery; if yea area : = in your heart and 
upright in your dealings, you may remain and share our supper— 
but if ye be a spy from these northern marauders, who are com- 
ing with houghs as bare as their swords to make a raid and a foray 
upon us—arise, I say and depart—but stay, tell us truly, when 
this hawk of the old uncannie nest of the Stuarts will come to 
wreck and herrie us?? To ali this, Simon the pedlar opposed a 
look of the most impenetrable good humour and gravity, and turn- 
ing over his little oaken box, undid a broad strap and buckle—ap- 
plied a key to the lock—took out combs, and knives, and specta- 
cles, and some of those cheap ornaments for the bosom and the 
hair, and all the while he continued chanting over the following 
curious song—addressed obliquely to the good dame’s queries— 
and perfectly intelligible to all who knew the poetic language and 
allegorical meaning, which the adherents of the house of Stuart 






employed to convey tidings of importance to each other. 


THE CUCKOO’S A BONNIE BIRD. 


1. 
The Cuckoo is a gentle bird, and gentle is his note, 
And April it is pleasant, while the sun is waxing hot; 
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for amid the green woods growing, and the fresh flowers’ blooming throng, 
Forth comes the gentle Cuckoo with his meek and modest song. 


2. 
The eagle slays the little lambs on Skiddaw high and hoar, 
The hawk, he covets carnage, and the gray glede griens for gore, 
The raven crooks aloud for blood, through spring and summer long 
While the bonnie Cuckoo gladdens us with many a merry song. 


3. 
The woodcock comes, and with the swan brings winter on his wing, 
The groves cast off their garments green, the small birds cease to sing; 
The wild birds cease to sing till the lillies scent the earth, 
But the Cuckoo scatters roses round whenever he goes forth. 


4. 
The Cuckoo is a princely bird, and we will wait awhile, 
And welcome him with shout and song, in the morn of green April; 
We'll lay our thighs o’er our good steeds, and gird our claymores on, 
And chase away’the hooded erows that croak around the throne. 


“T could not help glancing my eye on this curious and demure 
traveller; but the perfect simplicity of his looks baffled all the 
scrutiny which the mysterious import of his song induced me to 
make. Walter Graeme, one of the shepherds, sat down at his 
side, desirous of purchasing some of his commodities, but the frank 
mountaineer was repulsed in an attempt to dip his hands among 
the motley contents of the pack—and had it come to the arbitra- 
tion of personal strength, there could be little doubt of the issue— 
for the merchant had a willing hand and a frame of iron. Silence 
ensued for a little while—the pedlar, who for some time had stolen 
a look at me, seemed all at once to come to some conclusion how 
to preceed, and fastening up his little box, approached me with a 
look of submission and awe, ‘ Fair lady, the pedlar is but a poor 
man, who earns an honest penny among the peasantry—but he 
has a reverence and a love for the noble names which grace our 
verse and our chivalry—and who has an English heart that knows 
not—and beats not high at the sound of Selby’s name—and who 
bears a Scottish heart that sorrows not for the wreck and the de- 
solation of our most ancient and most noble foe. I tell thee, lady, 
that [ honour thee more—lady, as thou seemest to be, but of a 
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kirtle and a steed,—than if thou satest with a footstool of gold— 
and hadst nobles’ daughters bearing up thy train. This cross and 
rosary,”—and he held in his hand these devotional symbols, carved 
of dark wood, and slightly ornamented with gold,—‘ are of no com- 
mon wood—a princess has sat under the shadow of its bough, and 
seen her kingdom won and lost--and may the fair one, who will 
now wear it, warm it in her bosom, till she sees a kingdom long 
lost—won as boldly, and as bravely, as ever the swords of the 
Selbys won their land.’? And throwing the rosary around my neck 
as he concluded-—-away he went—-opened his pack anew, resum- 
ing again his demure look and the arrangement of his trinkets, 
Walter Selby, who all this while—though then a hot and forward 
youth—had remained mute, addressed me ina whisper. ‘Fair 
Eleanor—mine own giddy cousin—this pedlar—this dispenser of 
rosaries, made of queen Mary’s yew tree—he, whom the churls 
call Simon Packpin, is no seeker of profit from vulgar merchan- 
dise—I’ll wager a kiss of thine own ruddy lips against a kiss of 
mine, that he carries swords made of good Ripon steel, and pis- 
tols of good Swedish iron, in yon horsepack of his—wilt thou pledge 
a kiss on this wager, my gentle cousin. And instead of a brain, 
stored with plans for passing an English yard for a Scotish ell, 
and making pieces of homespun plaiding seem costly works from 
the looms of Arras or even of Leeds, it is furnished with more 
perilous stuff, pretty Eleanor—and no man can tell us better, how 
many of the Scottish cavaliers have their feet ready for the stir- 
rup, and on what day they will call on the Selbys to mount and 
strike for their ancient lord and their lost inheritance.’ Something 
of this colour had been passing in my own mind, but the temper 
of the Selbys ever required more to be repressed than encour- 
aged—and so I endeavoured to manage thee, poor Walter Selby,” 
—she went on in a slow solemn tone—“ I saw thee, thou last and 
thou bravest of all the Selbys with thy banner spread, thy sword 
bright, and thy long golden locks waving on thy shoulders, when 
the barriers of Preston were lost and won, and the gallant lairds of 
Ashiesteel fought like brothers by thy side—O, that this last bright 
picture were all I remembered of thee. But can the heart of wo- 
man, though her head be gray, forget that she saw those long locks 
which made the dames sigh, waving, soiled and bloody, on the 
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gates of Carlisle. There is much done in this world must be an- 
swered for in the next, and this cruel and remorseless deed is 
one—” old Eleanor, while she spoke, looked as though her agitated 
fancy had given semblance to the picture she had drawn—and her 
eyes became as fixed and as frozen, as stars in a winter night. 
This passed away with a smothered groan and a passing of her 
hand over her bosom, and she again resumed her narrative. 
“Truly,” said I, “my froward cousin, thou art the best soldier 
our poor prince could peril his cause with—thou canst make a 
pedlar churl into a deep plodding politician, capable of overturning 
a throne. And kis pack filled with shreds of lace and remnants 
of ribbon, into a magazine of weapons fit for furnishing an army. 


‘What will thy most wise head make of these dubious sybil verses, 


which this mysterious politician of thine has been doling out for 
thy especial instruction? < By the rood, my witty Eleanor,’ said 
Walter, «I shall win a battle, and wed thee in revenge for this. 
But thinkest thou not, that the box which has endowed that round 
white neck of thine with a cross and rosary of gold and wood still 
more precious, may not contain things equally curious and strangef 
Some golden information, this pedlar—since pedlar thou wilt have 
him—carries in his looks—I wish I could find the way to extract 
it? The stranger, as if guessing by our looks and our whispers 
what was passing between us, proceeded to instruct us in his own 
singular way—he described the excelient temper of his Sheffield 
whittles—praised the curious qualities of his spectacles which 
might enable the wearer to see distant events, and after soothing 
over some lines of a psalm or hymn, common to the presbyterians, 
he proceeded to chant the following ballad, of which I regret the 
loss of several verses. 


THE PEDLAR’S BALLAD. 


1. 
It is pleasant to sit on green Saddleback top, 
And hearken the eagle’s cry; 
It is pleasant to roam in the bonnie green wood, 
When the stags go bounding by. 
And its merry to sit when the red wine goes round, 
‘Mid the poet’s sweet song and the minstrel’s sweet sound. 
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2. 
It is merry in moonshine to lead down the dance, 
To go starting away when the string 
Shakes out its deep sound, and the fair maidens fly 
Like the sunlight—or birds on the wing. 
And its merry at gloaming aneath the boughs green, 
To woo a young maiden and roam all unseen. 


3. 
But its blyther by far when the pennon is spread, 
And the lordly loud trumpet is pealing, 
When the bright swords are out, and the war courser neighs, 
As high as the top of Hevellyn. 
And away spurs the warrior, and makes the rocks ring, 
With the blows that he strikes for his country and king. 


4. 
Our gallants have sprung to their saddles, and bright 
Are the swords in a thousand hands; 
{ came through Carlisle, and I heard their steeds neigh 
O’er the gentle Eden’s sands, 
And seats shall be emptied, and brands shall be wet, 
Ere all these gay gallants in London are met. 


~ 


Je 
Lord Nithsdale is mounted by winding Nith, 
Lord Kenmore by silver Dee; 
The blythe lads spur on from the links of the Orr, 
And Durisdeer’s greenwood tree. 
And the banners which waved when Judea was won, 
Are all given again to the glance of the sun. 


6. 
The Johnstone is stirring in old Annandale, 
The Jardien—the Halliday’s coming 
From merry Milkwater, and haunted Dryfe bank: 
And Eske that shall list at the gloaming, 
The war shout—the yell, and of squadrons the dash, 
And gleam to the claymore, and carabine’s flash... 


7. 
Then come with the war horse, the basnet and sword, 
And bid the big trumpet awaken; 
The bright locks that stooped at a fair lady’s feet. 
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es Sh! Mid the tempest of war must be shaken. 
al It is pleasant to spur to the battle the steed, 
: And cleave the proud helmet that holds a foe’s head. 


| 8. 
i. Thy sword’s rusty, Howard—hot Dacre art thou 
Wt | So cool when the war-horse is bounding? 

i ae Come, Percy; come thou, like a Percy of yore, 
ae When the trumpet of England is sounding: 





And come, gallant Selby—thy name is a name, 
While a soldier has soul, and a minstrel has “ame. 


9. 


And come too, ye names that are nameless—come mounf, 
And win ye a name in proud story, 
A thousand long years at the sock and the share 
Are not worth one moment of glory. 
Come arm ye, and mount ye, and make the helms ring, 
Of the Whigs, as ye strike for your country and king. 


“'The whole household of Wiltonhall, including Walter Selby 
and myself, had gradually gathered around this merchant-minstrel, 
whose voice from an ordinary chant, had arisen, as we became in- 
terested, into a tone of deep and martial melody. Nor was it the 
voice alone of the stranger that became changed—his face, which 
at the commencement of the ballad had a dubious and sinister ex- 
pression, brightened up with enthusiasm—his frame grew erect, and 
his eyes gleamed with that fierce light, which has been observed in 
the eyes of the English soldiers on the eve of battle. ‘ What think- 
est thou pretty Eleanor, of our merchant now,’ said Walter Selby 
—‘I should like to have sucha form on my right hand when I try 
to empty the saddles of the southern horse of some of the keenest 
whigs.’—‘ And I’ll pledge thee, young gentleman,’ said the pedlar 
—raising his voice at once from the provincial drawl and obscurity 
of lowland Scotch into the purest English,—‘ any vow thou askest 
of me to ride on which hand thou wilt—and be to thee as a friend 
and a brother, when the battle is at the hottest—and so I give 
thee my hand on’t—‘I touch no hand,’ said Walter Selby, ‘and I 
t vow no vow either in truce or battle, till I know if thou art of the 
lineage of the gentle or the churl—I ama Selby, and the Selbys— 
‘The Selbys,’ said the stranger, in a tone, slow and deliberate, 
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‘are an ancient and a noble race—but this is no time, young gen- 
tleman, to scruple precedence of blood. In the fields where I 
have ridden, noble deeds have been achieved by common hands— 
while the gentle and the far descended have sat apart nor soiled 
their swords—I neit#fer say [ am of a race churlish nor noble— 
but my sword is as sharp as other men’s, and might do thee a 
friendly deed weresit nigh thee in danger”—-* Now God help us,’ 
said the dame of Wilton-hall, ‘ what will old England become—- 
here’s young Wat Selby debating lineage and blood with a pack- 
man churl—in good truth, if I had but one drop of gentle*blood in 
my veins, I would wrap him up in his own plaid and beat him to 
death with his ell wand—which I’ll warrant is a full thumb breadth 
short of measure.’ I stood looking on Walter Selby and on the 
stranger—the former standing aloof with a look of haughty deter- 
mination—and the latter, with an aspect of calm and intrepid reso- 
lution, enduring the scoff of the hot-headed youth, and the scorn of 
the vulgar matron. It might be now about nine o’clock—the air 
was balmy and mute, the sky blue and unclouded, and the moon, 
yet unrisen, had sent as much of her light before her as served, 
with the inniffferable stars, to lighten the earth from the summit 
of the mountains to the deepest vales. I never looked upon a more 
lovely night, and gladly turned my face from the idle disputants 
to the green mountain-side, upon which that forerunner gleam 
which precedes the moon had begun to scatter its light. While I 
continued gazing, there appeared a sight on Soutra-fell side— 
strange, ominous, and obscure, at that time, but which was soon 
after explained in desolation and in blood. I saw all at once, a 
body of horsemen coming swiftly down the steep and impassable 
side of the mountain—where no earthly horse ever rode. They 
amounted to many hundreds and trooped onwards in succession— 
their helmets gleaming and their drawn swords shining amid the 
starlight. On beholding this vision, lL uttered a faint scream, and 
Walter Selby, who was always less or more than other men, shout- 
ed till the mountain echoed. ‘Saw ever man so gallant a sight? 
A thousand steeds and riders on the perpendicular side of old 
Soutra—see where they gallop along a linn, where I could hardly 
fly a hawk! O, for a horse with so sure and so swift a foot as these, 
that I might match me with this elfin chivalry. My wanton brown, 
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ae which can bound across the Derwent like a bird with me on its 
‘a back, is but a packhorse to one of these.? Alarm was visible in 
i every face around—for we all knew what the apparition foreboded 
aa —a lost battle and a ruined cause. I heard my father say that 
ie the like sight* appeared on Helvellyn side,"before the battle of 
Marston-moor—with this remarkable difference—the leader wore 
on his head the semblance of a royal crown, whereas the leaders 
of the troop whom I beheld wore only earls coronets. ‘ Now his 
right hand protect us,’ said the dame of Wilton-hall, ‘ what are 
we doomed to endure?r—what will follow this?>— Misery to many,’ 
answered the pedlar, ‘and sudden and early death to some who 
are present.’ ‘Cease thy croak, thou northern raven,’ said Wal- 
ter Selby—‘if they are phantoms let them pass—what care we 
for men of mist?—and if they are flesh and bone, as I guess by 
their bearing they must surely be—they are good gallant soldiers 
of our good king, and thus do I bid them welcome with my bugle.’ 
He winded his horn till the mountain echoed far and wide—the 
spectre horsemen distant nearly a quarter of a mile seemed to halt 
—and the youth had his horn again at his lips to reaew the note, 
when he was interrupted by the pedlar, who, layil his hand on 
the instrument, said, ‘ young gentleman be wise, and be ruled— 
yon vision is sent for man’s instruction—not for his scoff and his 
scorn’—the shadowy troop now advanced, and passed towards the 
south at the distance of an hundred yards. I looked on them as 
they went, and I imagined I knew the forms of many living men 
—<«oomed speedily to perish in the battle field, or on the scaffold. 
[ saw the flower of the jacobite chivalry—the Maxwells, the Gor- 
dons, the Boyds, the Drummonds, the Ogilvys, the Camerons, the 
Scotts, the Foresters, and the Selbys. The havoc which happened 
among these noble names, it is needless to relate—it is written in 
tale—related in ballad—sung in song—and deeper still itis writ- 
ten in family feeling and national sympathy. A supernatural light 
accompanied this pageant, and rendered perfectly visible horse 
and man—in the rear I saw a form that made me shudder—a form 
still present to my eye and impressed upon my heart—old and 
sorrow-worn as it is, as vividly as in early youth. I saw the shape 
~ of Walter Selby—his short cloak, his scarlet dress—his hat and 
feather—his sword by his side—and that smiling glance in his 
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deep dark eye which was never there but for me, and which I 
could know among the looks of athousand. As he came, he laid 
his bridle on his horse’s neck and leaned aside, and took a long 
look at me. The youth himself, full of life and gladness beside 
me, seemed to discover the resemblance between the spectre- 
rider and him, and it was only by throwing myself in his bosom, 
that I hindered him . addressing the apparition. How long I 


remained insensible in his arms I know not, but when I recovered, 
I found myself pressed to the youth’s bosom—and a gentleman 
with several armed attendants standing beside me—all showing 
by their looks the deep interest they took in my fate.”* 
Lammerlea, Cumberland. 

(Zo be Continued.) 





Art. IX.—Alice and Berenger. From the French. 


In 1374, under the reign of Charles the fifth, so justly surnamed 
the Wise, was born, in a castle upon the banks of the Seine, a short 
distance from St. Germains, Berenger de Presles, son of a brave 
gentleman attached to the court of the king. 

It was in the midst of the rejoicings on account of the truce, 
that the baptism of this infant was celebrated, to whom the king, 
in remembrance of the services of his father, appointed as god- 
father, John lord of Neuville, one of the most renowned captains 
and knights of that brilliant age. Berenger was yet in the cradle 
when his father died. 

After he had attained his 12th year, the lady, his mother, 
having caused! him to be instructed in the first principles of a 
military education, sent him to his illustrious godfather, to com- 
mence his career as a pursuivant, (a kind of apprenticeship, during 
which the pupil bore the lance and basnet of the knights, learned 





* The attested account of this extraordinary vision, as we findit in the 
pages of several travellers, differs little from the narrative of Eleanor Selby; 
it is signed by two peasants, Daniel Stricket and William Lancaster, who 
with about twenty-four other persons witnessed this spectral procession for 
several hours. Several learned men have written many wise pages, to 
prove that all this was either real or imaginary—a conclusion to which 
many will probably be able tv come without the aid of learning. 3 
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to ride, and was instructed in the profession of arms.) On the morn- 
ing of the day of his departure, the youth entered the chamber of 
his mother to receive her blessing. She made him recite the poem 
of Hugh of Fabarie upon the order of chivalry, and placed on his 
neck a small chain, by which was suspended a flint, which one of his 
ancestors had brought from the banks of the Jordan, and on which 
were engraved these words, “ God, Framce, and Honor.” The 
lady after having embraced her son, with tears, confided him to 
the care-of an old servant, and ascended the turret of the castle 
to follow him with her eyes as far as it was possible. 

Berenger did not arrive until the following day at the castle of 
Neuville. Its warlike appearance was the first thing that fixed his 
attention. The embattled walls, the marchecoulis, the wide fosse, 
the double drawbridge, the elevated keep, the bell of the chapel 
which was ringing the Ave Maria, at the moment when the young 
pursuivant arrived, all these objects, strangers to the peaceful en- 
virons of Presles, excited in his mind astonishment mingled with 
awe, of which he retained the impression, when he appeared be- 
fore the lord of Neuville. 

This nobleman embraced him, promised to treat him as a son, 
and conducted him to the countess who received him in the most 
affectionate manner. 

The little Alice, her daughter, one year younger than Berenger, 
and whose grace and beauty seemed to be beyond her age, was 
seated near her mother, who was teaching her to work in tapestry. 

On the next day the pupil of the count, was initiated in his new 
office, and soon after subjected to all tne duties of the military life, 
to which he was destined. The slightest fault was punished with 
a severity which often caused the tears of the good little Alice to 
flow; but Berenger consoled himself with the reflection that it was 
at the same price that the lord of Neuville had obtained the great 
fame which he enjoyed. Military exercises did not however occupy 
all the time of Berenger; he dedicated some hours every day to the 
study of poetry, which he passionately loved, and in which the 
prior de Rieux, great uncle of the countess, gave him instructions. 

‘The prior had an irresistible passion for writing satires against 
the most distinguished personages of the court. Like all th, h 
hellers of that time, who had much difficulty in keeping themselves 
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‘concealed, the wicked abbe took the precaution of placing himself 

under the veil of an anonymous writer. In order to be more se- 
cure, he caused his verses to be copied by the young scholar, who 
perceived not his malice, and who thought himself happy in learn- 
ing at the price of a compliance of which he did not suspect the 
danger, the rules of the roundelay, the eclogue, and the ballad. 
Berenger loved the last kind of poetry only, and he soon compos- 
ed with grace and facility, without perceiving that the name of 
Alice glided into all his verses, sometimes even at the expense of 
the measure. 

The castle of Neuville was built on the coast and commanded 
the river Oise. At the end of the park, from the top of a small 
hill of which some rocks crowned the summit, a stream of pure 
water fell in a cascade and meandered in a wood of ash trees. It 
was from this place, whence the eye overlooked the plain, that the 
count usually set out for the chase, and hither in fine weather the 
countess and her daughter repaired to await his return. Berenger 
was always the first that Alice perceived, and the lord of Neuville, 
had scarcely descried the tower of the castle before Berenger in- 
formed him that Alice was at the place of meeting. 

The habit of seeking and waiting at the same spot had inspired 
them with a lively attachment to the fountain of ash trees before 
they suspected that which they entertained for each other. The 
young scholar had been two years in the castle, where all seemed 
to.contend who should love him most, when the count determined 
to appoint him his esquire. 

Berenger was not fifteen and yet no one managed with more 
skill a warhorse, or carried with more grace the helmet, upon the 
bow of the saddle, nor understood better how to put on armour, to 
lace a cuirass, or to close a visor. In several dangerous encounters, 
when he had accompanied his noble master, he had displayed an 
intelligence and courage beyond his age. There was no talk 
at the court of Charles, but of the esquire of the lord of Neuville. 
Esteemed by his illustrious protector, beloved by his equals, se- 
cretly adored by the charming Alice, the object of his timid vows, 
he seemed to enter upon life under the happiest auspices. Alas! 
so lovely a morning was only the forerunner of a stormy day. Af- 
ter some time the most edious satires overflowed the court and 
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the city; and their author in the midst of the darkness which was 
spread around him, escaped the resentment of those whom he 
abused with so much violence and cowardice. 

Young Berenger, hitherto a stranger to the world, to its pas- 
sions, to its intrigues, was always, unconsciously, the instrument 
of the prior’s malignity. 

An historical event of great importance furnished the abbe of 
Rieux with a new occasion for employing his satirical pen, and he 
suffered it not to escape. 

The duke of Berri had just failed through a want of foresight in 
a military expedition which had been skilfully planned. On this 
occasion the abbe composed some verses in which the delay which 
_ the duke had caused, to the execution of the king’s orders, was in- 
terpreted in a manner the most injurious to the honour of the 
prince. Berenger had just copied the verses and had them about 
him, when the count charged him with an important message to 
the king. He set off immediately for Paris. His majesty was at 
Vincennes and was to return the same evening to the hotel Saint 
Pol where he then resided. Berenger waited on him there; he ful- 
filled the object of his mission, received orders to proceed to Fon- 
tainbleau where the queen was then, and did not return to Neu- 
ville, until he had been absent a week. He had been well received 
at court; he brought back a satisfactory answer to the despatches 
with which he had been charged. He went to see Alice after a 
separation of eight days. One may judge with what sentiments his 
heart was filled, with what ardour he urged on his swift steed. 

Already he discovers, from the bank of the Oise, the turrets of 
the castle; he distinguishes the tops of the trees of the fountain of 
Ashes, which shine in the last rays of the sun; he recognises the 
chapel by the brilliant reflection of its window of stained glass. 
Standing upon his stirrups, his eyes fixed towards the fountain, he 
thinks he sees, or he beholds in reality the young Alice; she waves 
her handkerchief in the air. Berenger’s horse no longer runs, he 
bounds, and leaping over the hedges and ravines, he bears in a 
moment the impatient youth to the foot of the hill. Alice, fol- 
lowed by the oldest of her women, rushes before him and in a 
voice stifled with tears, “ fly,”? she cries, “ fly Berenger; you have 
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much to fear if you enter the castle!” It is impossible to paint the 
frightful disorder which these words and the tears of Alice exci- 
ted in the mind of the unfortunate youth. Scarcely has he strength 
to ask the cause of the dreadful evil which is announced to him. 
Alice is ignorant of it, but she has witnessed the anger of her 
father; and fears from it the most melancholy effects. Berenger 
recovers his spirits, his conscience reproaches him with nothing, 
and honor made it a duty to justify himself in the eyes of his bene- 
factor. Alice presses him in vain to depart; at least for some 
hours, but he refuses to leave her. 

During this painful debate, the day began to close; the cry of 
the bird of night was heard mingling with the distant song of the 
returning labourer. The lady Bertha, who had accompanied Alice, 
reminded her that the sound of the horn had been heard three 
times, and that the gates of the castle were about to be closed. 
Alice took the path towards the park, and Berenger remounting 
his steed, crossed the drawbridge at the moment when it began te 
tremble. 

No servant presented himself at the steps to take his horse, 
which he left in the court. He repaired to the hall of arms, where 
he found the count who was talking with the prior of Rieux, and 
who received him with a terrible look. 

Without permitting him to say a word, he showed him the sa- 
tire in his own hand writing, which had fallen from his pocket 
while he was at the royal hotel Saint Pol. The duke of Berri had 
transmitted it to the lord of Neuville, leaving to him the punish- 
ment of the culprit. At the sight of this paper, of which he in-. 
stantly discovered the crime and importance, the unfortunate youth 
grew pale, blushed, and turning his eyes filled with tears towards 
the prior, who sought to avoid them, he contented himself with pro- 
testing his innocence. Of what avail was a simple denial, opposed 
to written proofs! 

The count, after having addressed him with the most bitter re- 
proaches, ordered him instantly to leave the castle for ever. 
Stricken down by this last blow, Berenger, fell at the feet of the 
prior, and pronounced only these words “ah! Monsieur Prior.” 
He had the meanness to preserve a silence which his victim was 
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too generous to break. It was in vain that the countess, alarm- 
ed by the grief of her daughter, interceded for the young master 
of horse. ‘The count was inexorable. . 

The castle clock was striking twelve, and the moon in all her 
splendour, shed a sweet lustre over the country, when the youth 
recrossed the moat. Berenger, with despair and death in his 
thoughts, paused a few steps from the fosse, and as he contem- 
plated these walls from which he was banished, burning tears roll- 
ed from his eyes. He kept them fixed upon the window of the 
chamber where the tender Alice had gone to pass a night of pain. 

The sentinel who was walking on the inner parapet, perceived 
him and compelled him to depart. Uncertain of the part he was 
to act, Berenger wandered some time at random, and finally took 
the road to the castle of Presles, where he might find, near his 
good mother, the consolation of which his heart had so much need. 

The emotion which he felt, on beholding once more, the spot 
where the years of his childhood had flitted away, on dreaming that 
he was going to embrace his mother after a separation of four years 
occupied his whole heart. He followed a path of the forest, which 
he remembered to have traversed, the first time that he rode on 
horseback. This path conducted him to the outer court, where he 
found a great number of peasants assembled. Their mournful and 
silent countenances at first excited only surprize; but he felt some 
uneasiness when he perceived the aged Raymond in tears, as he dis- 
tributed alms to the crawd of poor, who surrounded him. 

Berenger alighted from his horse and called him. Raymond re- 
cognised his young master, uttered a mournful cry and fell at his 
feet. The unfortunate young cavalier had lost his mother! She 
yielded after two days to a cruel disease, against which her youth 
concended for many years. 

At this dreadful intelligence Berenger lost his senses. During 
eight days that this melancholy continued, the names of Alice, and 
of his mother, were the only words which he was heard to pro- 
nounce. ‘The care bestowed upon him was not without success; 
his life at the moment when it was nearly extinguished was re- 
stored. As soon as he had recovered sufficient strength he re- 
paired to the tomb of his mother. She reposed near her husband 
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in the centre of the church, and at that sacred spot he passed the 
whole day in meditation and tears. 

This duty fulfilled, Berenger committed to the chaplain of the 
castle the care of his estate. He directed him to endow, in his 
name, four of the most virtuous young women of the village, whose 
first children should take the name of Alice or Berenger, and pre- 
pared the second time to leave his paternal roof. The morning 
of his departure, he shut himself up in the chapel, where he 
wrote a letter to Alice, which he charged Raymond to carry to_ 
her, and to bring him the answer to Dijon, where he was going to 
pass some time at the court of Burgundy. 

During a visit which the duke of Burgundy had made to the 
lord of Neuville, young Berenger had attracted his attention. 

Ideas of grandeur and ambition, were far from his mind; but he 
saw in glory the only means of again approaching Alice, and he 
hoped to find at the court of Philip some opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself and attaining the honour of knighthood; it was in 
this hope that he directed his course to Dijon. 

On the eighth day from his leaving the castle, he crossed a forest, 
some leagues from Auxerre, The heat was excessive, his horse 
as well as himself required some repose. He dismounted, and 
throwing the bridle over his arm, he seated himself at the foot of 
a tree, abandoning himself to reflections, in which the remem- 
brance of Alice was mingled with sweet hopes, his eyes gradually 
closed, and without change of object his thoughts were converted 
into dreams. He slept profoundly, until he was awakened by a 
clashing of swords. 

The first impulse of the young squire, was to leap upon his 
horse, and to hasten to the place, whence the noise proceeded. 
He found three men attacking a fourth, who was ready to fall un- 
der their blows. Berenger flew to his succour. His sudden ap- 
pearance, and the vigour of his attack, alarmed the assailants, 
who dispersed and sought refuge in the depth of the forest. The 
knight to whom the youth had rendered this service, was the brave 
marshal de Loigny, who had been surprised in the neighbour- 
hood of his castle by some of the armed brigands with which France 
was then overrun. Berenger thought he ought to conceal his name, 
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but the marshal required no less than that he should remain some 
days with him. This noble warrior having retired from the court, 
enjoyed in his honourable retreat, the happiness of private life, to 
which his love of letters added a new charm. 

His castle was the resort of the troubadours, and every day 
witnessed some new festival. These pleasures, in which Beren- 
ger at any other time, would have indulged with so much deligat. 
could not alienate his thoughts from the remembrance of his dis- 
grace, the loss of his mother, and the adored image of Alice. 

This deep melancholy at so tender an age, made the marshal 
desirous of knowing the cause; and his entreaties became so pres- 
sing, and so affectionate, that Berenger was obliged to yield to 
them. He employed some concealment in his recital, that he 
might not place the conduct of the prior of Rieux in an unfavour- 
able light, but the marshal was convinced of his innocence, and of- 
fered to conduct him to the court, to justify himself in the eyes of 
the prince. Berenger declined this offer, declaring to his illustri- 
ous protector that honour imposed silence on him, and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day from his arrival at Loigny, full of impatience 
to meet his faithful servant at Dijon, he took leave of the marshal 
who gave him, at parting, testimonies of the most lively affection. 
He arrived at Dijon; Raymond had been waiting there two days; 
he brought him a leaf of Alice’s tablets, upon which the lovely girl 
had traced some words in haste: 

«The anger of my father is still great,” said she, “but he will 
not fail to be pleased with the glory which you will gain. Adieu.” 

These two lines, which made no change in the destiny of Beren- 
ger, were to him a source of inexpressible joy, and revived his 
courage and his hope. He suspended to the chain which his mo- 
ther had given him, and which he bore on his neck, this talisman 
of love. 

He loaded Raymond with presents, and sent him back to the 
castle of Presles, with a billet in which he contented himself with 
writing these words: 

« You shall never see or hear any thing unworthy of me.” 

The next day he presented himself at the castle of the duke of 
Burgundy, where he found that entrance was refused to simple 
esquires. After eight days, more mortified than fatigued with the 
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journey which he had made to no purpose, as he was preparing to 
leave Dijon, he understood, that troops were levying to march 
against the duke of Guilders, and he immediately joined, as a vo- 
lunteer, the army which the king commanded in person. The 
campaign was not so long, as it was bloody. Berenger covered 
himself with glory, and many brilliant deeds of arms would have 
gained for him honourable distinctions, had not the presence of 
the duke of Berri obliged him to conceal his name. 

The duke of Guilders finished the war by doing homage to the 
king of France, and Berenger resvlved to appear at the public 
games, which were about to be celebrated. 

These games, recently instituted on a new plan, by Clemence 
tsaure, engaged the attention of the whole nation, and the names 
of the victors were proclaimed throughout France. 

As Berenger excelled in the Chant Royal, he wrote a poem on 
the happy auspices. of the new reign, which he sent to the assem- 
bly. It was superior to those of Cartel and Jean de Fontaine, the 
most famous poets of the time, and accordingly the prize ‘was 
unanimously decreed to him. It was at the castle of Loigny, that 
he heard of his success, to which happiness the good marshal wish- 
ed to put a finishing stroke by making him a knight. Alice and 
this dignity! Berenger thought of no greater happiness upon earth. 
- The chapel of the castle was arranged for the august ceremony. — 
Many of the marshals companions in arms were invited to it, ‘and 
came completely armed. After divine service, the chaplain having 
blessed the armour of the candidate, the marshal delivered to him 
the spurs, the mail, the cuirass, and gauntlet. Thus furnished, he 
girded him with his sword, saying: 

“ Berenger, I give you this sword and commit it to your hands, 
praying God to bestow on you such and so good a heart that you 
may be as brave a knight as was formerly your father of valorous 
memory.” 


Then having given him the salute, and struck him three times on 
the neck with his sword, he added: 


“In the name of God, of Saint Michael.and Saint George, ! 
make thee knight, be worthy, brave and loyal.” 
The rest of the day was spent in festivities. 
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The young knight was too sensible of his newly acquired dig- 
nity, to delay doing honour to his illustrious patron. The festi- 
vals which were preparing at St. Denis, in honour of Louis II king 
of Sicily and cousin of Charles, offered him a brilliant opportunity. 
Tournaments were announced. The proudest of the nobility both 
French and foreign were admitted. Berenger repaired thither and 
attracted notice, no less by his youth and gracefulness than the 
simplicity of his armour. 

His shield, without any coat of arms, bore a simple cipher com- 
posed of the letters A. and B. which were entwined with a branch 
of ash. The tournament was to commence after the service which 
the king had celebrated in honour of the grand constable. 

Berenger placed himself in the church so as to hear the funeral 
oration of Bertrand Duguesclin, which was pronounced by the 
bishop of Auxerre. We may judge of his surprise and his pleasure, 
on perceiving Alice, the charming Alice, at the foot of the queen’s 
throne, with her eyes fixed on his shield. Placing himself opposite 
to her, he raised his visor which he had kept half closed. Alice 
recognised him, and all that the human heart contains of tender 
emotion, was at once shown in her angelic form. 

On the following day, Berenger, who had enrolled his name in 
the list of combatants, presented himself first at the place of the 
tournament, the most brilliant which had been seen for a century. 

All the court was present, and by a chance which a lover alone 
can appreciate, Alice had been chosen by the queen to crown the 
victor. Who but Berenger could obtain such a reward! 

Four times he entered the lists, and four times his triumph was 
proclaimed. The king wished to be acquainted with this brave 
youth, and was not less surprised than pleased to learn that this 
was the same troubadour who composed the Chant Royal. 

Berenger came to receive from the hands of the trembling Alice, 
the scarf which was decreed him: in putting it on his neck, she 
whispered these words: 

“In three days—at eight in the evening—at the fountain of ash 
trees.” 

The duke of Berri, who witnessed the triumphs of Berenger, 
could not hear without emotion a name, which recalled to his mind 
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an injury: his position near the king whose displeasure he had in- 
curred, and the little favour he enjoyed in the public opinion, did 
not permit him to pursue his revenge openly; but he concealed not 
his plans from d’Amauri, lord of Beaume, one of the most power- 
ful noblemen of the court, to whom the king had partly promised 

the hand of Alice. | 

How long these three days of delay appeared to Berenger! At 
last the third was closing; ’tis seven o’clock; the day fades; the 
lover advances, trembling with fear and hope. to the banks of the 
Oise, where every step awakens in his mind some delightful re- 
collection. 

He stops a moment beneath the walls of the abbey of Maubuis- 
son, at a short distance from the castle of Neuville, to await there 
the precise moment of meeting. Eight o’clock sounded from the 
abbey clock; he runs, he darts through the thick underwood with 
which the foot of the hill is covered; he arrives at the fountain of 
ashes. He quenches his thirst in its waters,—he kisses every tree 
where he finds his name carved by a dear hand;—he goes, returns, 
stops,—he trembles at the least rustling of the leaves. Some one 
approaches; *tis she. Berenger is at the feet of Alice. 

Her emotion takes away her strength; she trembles; he supports 
her; he presses her in his arms. 

What a moment in life, or rather what life in a moment! After 
some moments of silence, of which no language can express the 
charm—Alice, in few words, informs her lover of the misfortune 
which threatened them! 

« My father,” she said, “ to whom the king himself has made the 
demand, has promised my han«l to the lord of Beaume; but he is yet 
ignorant of a secret, which will again give you all his affection — 
a secret which the prior on his death-bed has just revealed to my 
mother.” 

“ Your merits have made you known to the king: I will acknow- 
ledge, if necessary, before him, the love which I have for you, and 
he will not condemn me to the pain of disobeying him, for I give 
you my word, Berenger, my life shall only be devoted to you or to 
God.” 

Such a promise, in the face of heaven, in a retreat which had 
been the mysterious witness of so many sighs and tears, between 
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two young lovers united from their infancy,—such a promise was 
without doubt half fulfilled. But I hasten to the catastrophe of 
this fatal history. 

Some days after the interview in the grove, Berenger, at the 
entreaty of Alice, and with the consent of her father, to whom the 
confession of the prior had been made known, went to throw him- 
self at the feet of the king, whom he interested so strongly by the 
representation of his misfortunes and his love, that the monarch 
gave his formal consent to the marriage of Alice and Berenger, 
and promised the latter an honourable situation near his person. 
Armed with this precious writing, Berenger fears to lose a moment; 
it was eleven o’clock at night, his impatience would not allow him 
to wait for day; he flies back to Alice. 

Already he discovers the lantern which beams at the summit of 
the castle tower. As he passed the foot of the hill of ashes, several 
assassins, completely armed, sprung from the midst of the coppice, 
and pierced him with many mortal wounds. 

To the cries of the unfortunate youth, the nearest sentinel an- 
swered by a shout of alarm which roused all the castle. They 
hasten to the spot; Alice whom a mournful presentiment warned of 
her misfortune, flies to the fountain; she finds there Berenger ex- 
tended lifeless, and pressing with his lips the scarf which had re- 
warded his exploits in the tournament. 

The unfortunate Alice did not abandon herself to vain grief. 

The day after this dreadful event, she retired to the abbey of 
Maubuisson; where she took the veil, and died in a few months. 

Her last wish was regarded; her body was intered near that of 
Berenger, in the grove of the fountain of ashes, which was after- 
wards called the Founrarn or Love. 





Arr. X.—Life of Hugh Williamson, M. D. L. L. D. Abridged 
from a Memoir, read by David Hosack before the New York 
Historical Society. 

(With a Portrait.) 
Hucu Witiiamson was a native of the state of Pennsylvania; 
he was born on the 5th day of December, 1735, in West Notting- 
ham township, near Octorara river, which divides Chester from 
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Lancaster county. His parents were natives of Lreland, but their 
earlier ancestors, it is believed, came originally from Scotland. 

His father, John Williamson, was an industrious tradesman, 
who had pursued his business, that of a clothier, in the city of 
Dublin, He came to America, and settled in Chester county, 
about the year 1730. 

The mother of Dr. Williamson, Mary Davison, was a native of 
Derry; with her father, George Davison, she came to this country, 
when a child about three years of age: on their way to America 
they were captured and plundered on the coast, by Theach the 
noted pirate Blackbeard; upon being released they arrived in Phi- 
ladelphia. She died about fifteen years since, having attained her 
90th year. The parents of Dr. Williamson were married in the 
year 1731, shortly after his father’s arrival in this country; and 
ten children, viz. six sons and four daughters, were the fruits of 
that connexion. Hugh was their eldest son. 

His father, observing that Hugh was of a slender, delicate con- 
stitution, and that he was not likely to attain to that vigor which 
would enable him to support himself by manual labour, resolved 
to give him a liberal education. After having received the com- 
mon preparatory instruction of a country school, near his father’s 
house, he was sent at an early age to learn the languages at an 
academy established at New London, cross roads, under the di- 
rection of that very eminent scholar, the Rev. Francis Alison, 
justly entitled, from his talents, learning, and discipline, the Bus- 
by of the western hemisphere. 

{n the prosecution of his studies, while at school, he distinguish- 
ed himself by his diligence, his love of order, and his correct, 
moral, and religious deportment; for, even at that early age, he 
had imbibed from his parents and instructors, a due sense of that 
“intimate connexion which subsists between letters and morality, 
between sensibility and taste, between an improved mind and a 
virtuous heart.”** Accordingly, under the impulse of these first 
impressions, through life, he 





” all his study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works.”’ 





* Johnson. 
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Thus prepared under the care of his eminent teachers, he retir- 
ed from the seminary of Dr. Alison, and, at his father’s house, ap- 
plied himself to the study of Euclid’s Elements, of which, in a short 
time, he became master. 

The father now proposed to send his son to Europe to finish his 
education that had been so successfully begun; but as a charter had 
been obtained for the academy in Philadelphia, about the time he 
was to have sailed, it was concluded that he should immediately 
proceed to that city. Accordingly, he entered in the first class in 
the college of Philadelphia, where he remained four years; and at 
the first commencement held in that college, on the 17th day of 
May, 1757, he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. It is an 
evidence of the talents, the industry, and of the success, with 
which Mr. Williamson prosecuted his collegiate studies, and of the 
high estimation in which he was held by the professors and trus- 
tees of the university, that during the time he passed at college, 
he was successively employed as a teacher, both in the Latin and 
English schools, connected with that institution. A little anterior 
to this period, his father and family had removed to Shippensburgh, 
Cumberland county. His father died in the same year that kis 
son received his first degree. | 

Hugh was appointed his sole executor, and, upon the event of 
his father’s death, took up his residence with his mother at Ship- 
pensburgh, where he remained about two years, during which pe- 
riod he, in a great degree, devoted himself to the settlement of his 
father’s estate, personally collecting the debts that were due to 
it, and which were very much scattered. 

As has already been intimated, Mr. Williamson’s mind was 
early impressed with a sense of religion. 

During the period of his residence with his mother, he devoted all 
his time not occupied by the business of his father’s estate, to the 
study of divinity, frequently visiting Dr. Samuel Finley, an emi- 
nent divine, who preached at East Nottingham township, and who 
then directed his pursuits. In 1759, Mr. Williamson went to Con- 
necticut, where he still pursued his theological studies, and was 
licensed to preach the gospel. After his return from Connecti- 
cut, he was also admitted a member of the presbytery of Philadel~ 
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phia. He preached but a short time, not exceeding two years, 
and then his preaching must have been only occasional; he never 
was ordained, or took charge of a congregation, for his health did 
not permit him to perform the stated duties of a pastor. The in- 
firm state of his health in early life made it very questionable 
whether his lungs would bear the exertion of public speaking: he 
accordingly left the pulpit, and entered upon the study of medi- 
cine. 

In the year 1760, he received the degree of Master of Arts, in - 
the college of Philadelphia, and was immediately after appointed 
the professor of mathematics in that institution. He accepted the 
professorship, regarding it a most honourable appointment, but with- 
out any intention of neglecting his medical studies. 

On the 8th of October, 1763, Mr. Williamson gave notice of his 
intended resignation of his professorship; and in 1764, he left his 
native country for Europe, for the purpose of prosecuting his me- 
dical studies at the University of Edinburgh. 

He remained in that city, enjoying the advantages of instruc- 
tion afforded by the lectures of the elder Monro, Whytte, Cullen, 
Home, Alston, and Dr. John Gregory, the author of the Legacy, 
and father of the late distinguished professor of the practice of 
physic in that celebrated seat of learning. When he left Edin- 
burgh, he made a tour through the northern parts of Scotland, after 
which he proceeded to London, where he remained twelve months, 
diligently pursuing his studies. From London he crossed over to 
Holland, and proceeded to Utrecht, where he completed his me- 
dical education. He afterwards amused himself with a tour on 
the continent, from which he returned to his native country in a 
state of health considerably improved. 

After his return, Dr. Williamson practised medicine in Phila- 
delphia for some years with great success, as it respected the 
health of his patients, but with painful effects as it regarded his 
own. 

Shortly after this time, the attention of the philosophers, both of 
Europe and America, was directed to an event which was about 
to take place, of great importance to astronomical science and to 
navigation: I refer to the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk, 
which occurred on the third day of June, 1769; “a phenomenon 
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which had never been seen but twice by any inhabitant of our 
earth; which would never be seen again by any person then living; 
and on which depended very important astronomical conse- 
quences.””* 

The observations published on that memorable occasion, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ewing, Mr. David Rittenhouse, the Rev. Dr. Smith, by 
professor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, as well as those by Dr. 
Williamson, and other American astronomers, were considered 
by the philosophers of Europe, as highly creditable to their authors, 
and of great importance to the cause of science. By the astrono- 
mer royal, the Rev. Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, they were referred to 
with peculiar notice and approbation: 

“T thank you,” says that eminent philosopher to his correspon- 
dent, the Hon. Thomas Penn, “ for the account of the Pennsylva- 
nia observations of the transit, which seem excellent and complete, 
and do honour to the gentlemen who made them, and those who 
promoted the undertaking.” 

In 1770, Dr. Williamson prepared and published, through the 
same channel of communication,t some observations upon the 
change of climate that had been remarked to take place more par- 
ticularly in the middle colonies of North America. 

The publication of this interesting paper, with those which had 
preceded it, procured for Dr. Williamson, not only the notice of 
the various literary institutions of his native country, into which 
he was shortly after introduced as an honorary member, but they 
obtained for him abroad the most flattering distinctions. The Hol- 
land Society of Sciences—the Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Utrecht—cenferred upon him, in the most honourable manner, a 
membership in those distinguished institutions; and about the same 
period he received from a foreign university, I believe from Ley- 
den, as the further reward of his literary labours, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

New scenes now opened upon his view. From some letters ad- 
dressed by Dr. Williamson to his friend, the late Rev. Dr. Ewing, 





* Rush’s Eulogium on Dr. Rittenhouse. 


+ Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, &c. vol. f. p. 
336. 2d edition 
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now in the possession of his family, it appears that in 1772, the 
doctor made a voyage to the West India islands, for the purpose 
of collecting subscriptions for the academy of Newark, in the state 
of Delaware, of which institution he and Dr. Ewing were both 
trustees. ‘ His stay in the islands,” (says the sensible writer* of 
the communication with which I have been favoured,) “ seems to 
have been protracted by severe bilious fevers; from the effects of 
which, he almost despaired of recovering his former state of health: 
his zeal, however, in the cause of literature, was not abated, and 
finally he procured a handsome subscription. On his way home, 
he passed a short time in Charleston, where he received some li- 
beral fees for medical advice.” 

Exceedingly anxious for the prosperity of the academy, while he 
was yet in the islands, he planned a tour through Great Britain 
for the benefit of that institution; his project was communicated to 
the trustees, and received their approbation: accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1773, Dr. Williamson, in conjunction with Dr. Ewing, 
afterwards provost of the University of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed to make a tour through England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to solicit further benefactions for the same academy of Newark. 

Thus honourably associated, and the reputation they had ac- 
quired from their late astronomical observations having preceded 
them, they were received with great attention by the literati, and 
other men of influence in Great Britain: a circumstance in itself, 
highly favourable to the object of their mission. ‘Their success, 
however, was but indifferent, owing to the irritation of the pub- 
lic mind against the colonies, which about that time was already 
considerable; yet their characters as men of ljearning, procured 
them much personal attention, and some money. 

The constant hope of accommodation with the colonies, and the 
example of the king, from whom they received a liberal donation, 
notwithstanding his great displeasure towards his American sub- 
jects, encouraged them to persevere in the business of their mis- 
sion until the autumn of 1775. Hostilities having then commen- 
sed, Dr. Ewing returned to America, leaving Dr. Williamson in 
London, who determined to remain, and to make some further ef- 








* Mrs. Hall, of Philadelphia, daughter of the late Dr. Ewing. 
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forts for the establishment of his favourite academy.—But [ must 
return to some circumstances of importance which here claim our 
notice. 

‘The vessel in which Dr. Williamson had engaged a passage for 
Europe, lay in the harbour of Boston, to which place he had pro- 
ceeded, and was waiting for her sailing at the very time at which 
that remarkable circumstance took place, the destruction of the 
tea of the East India company. Upon Dr. Williamson’s arrival 
in England, he was the first to report to the British government 
that occurrence; and, after a private interview with lord Dart- 
mouth, was examined on the subject before his majesty’s privy 
council: that examination took place on the 19th of February, 1774. 
On that occasion, Dr. Williamson ventured to declare, that, if the 
coercive measures of Parliament were persisted in, nothing less 
than a civil war would be the result. Time soon verified his pre- 
diction; but the want of correct information on the part of the 
British ministry, as to the state of public feeling in this country, 
seems almost incredible. Lord North himself has been heard to 
declare, that Dr. Williamson was the first person who, in his hear- 
ing, had even intimated the probability of such an event. 

We now come to an event, memorable by the commotion if ex- 
cited at the time, and by the magnitude of the consequences which 
have since arisen from it; I refer to the discovery of the celebrated 
letters of Hutchinson and Oliver: and here I beg leave to call your 
notice to a few of the earlier circumstances of the late revolution- 
ary war, in order to communicate a fact hitherto unrevealed.. 

Although the disturbances which originated in the famous stamp 
act, had nearly subsided with the repeal of that obnoxious measure, 
and returning sentiments of friendship were every day becoming 
more manifest, yet new obstacles to a permanent reconciliation ap- 
peared in the attempts of the British administration, to render cer- 
tain officers of the provincial governments dependant on the crown 
alone. This measure of the court gave particular offence to the 
colony of Massachusetts, from the peculiarly obnoxious character 
of their governor, who at times, impelled by avarice and by the 
love of dominion, had, in furtherance of his schemes of self-ag- 
grandizement, uniformly manifested the most determined support 
‘to the views and measures of the mother country. 
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However discreditable to his reputation it may be, certain it is, 
that governor Hutchinson was secretly labouring to subvert the char- 
tered rights of the colony, whose interests he had sworn to protect. 
His agency in procuring the passage of the stamp act was more 
than suspected, and apparently upon reasonable grounds. 

The illustrious Franklin, who at this period resided in London, 
as agent for the colonies of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, ob- 
tamed possession, through the agency of a third person, of certain 
letters written by governor Hutchinson and other servants of the 
crown; and sent by them from Boston to Thomas Whately, es- 
quire, member of parliament, and a private secretary of lord 
Grenville. 

In these letters, the character of the people of Massachusetts 
was painted in the most odious colours, and their grievances and 
proceedings misrepresented by falsehoods the most glaring and un- 
founded. 

Dr. Franklin lest no time in transmitting these letters to his 
constituents at Boston. “The indignation and animosity which 
were excited, oa their perusal, knew no bounds. The house of 
representatives agreed on a petition, and remonstrance, to his 
majesty, in which they charged their governor and lieutenant go- 
vernor with being betrayers of their trust, and of the people they 
governed; and of giving private, partial, and false information. 
They also declared them enemies to the colonies, and prayed for 
justice against them, and for their speedy removal from their 
places.””* 

The petition and the remonstrance of the people of Massachu- 
setts were communicated to his majesty’s privy council by Dr. 
Franklin, in person, and after a hearing by that board, the Gover- 
nor and Lieutenant-governor were acquitted. It was on this oc- 
casion that Mr. Wedderburn, (afterwards lord Loughborough,) who 
was employed as counsel on the part of the governor, pronounced 
his famous philippic against Dr. Franklin; which has always been 
considered among the most finished specimens of oratory in the 
English language. In this speech, he charged that venerable per- 
son with having procured the letters by unfair means. 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Franklin, 4to. p, 183. London 
ed. 1818. 
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But the truth is, these letters could not be considered in any- 
wise as private; they were as public as letters could be. To use 
the emphatic language of Dr. Franklin himself, “ they were not of 
the nature of private letters between friends; they were written by 
public officers to persons in public stations, on public affairs, and 
intended to procure public measures: they were therefore handed 
to other public persons, who might be influenced by them to pro- 
duce those measures. Their tendency was to incense the mother 
country against her colonies, and by the steps recommended, to 
widen the breach, which they effected. The chief caution expres- 
sed with regard to privacy was, to keep their contents from the 
colony agents, who, the writers apprehended, might return them, 
or copies of them, to America. ‘That apprehension was, it seems, 
well founded; for the first agent who laid his hands on them, 
thought it his duty to transmit them to his constituents.’’* 

But it is time that I should declare to you, that this third per- 
son from whom Dr. Franklin received these famous letters, (and 
permit me to add, that this is the first time the fact has been pub- 
licly disclosed,) was Dr. Hucu Wi..iamson. 

I have before stated his mission in behalf of the academy. Dr. 
Williamson had now arrived in London. Feeling a lively interest 
in the momentous questions then agitated, and suspecting that a 
clandestine correspondence, hostile to the interest of the colonies, 
was carried on between Hutchinson and certain leading members 
of the British cabinet, he determined to ascertain the truth by a 
bold experiment. 

He had learned that governor Hutchinson’s letters were depo- 
sited in an office different from that in which they ought regularly 
to have been placed; and having understood that there was little 
exactness in the transaction of the business of that office, he im- 
mediately repaired to it, and addressed himself to the chief clerk, 
not finding the principal within. Assuming the demeanor of of- 
ficial importance, he peremptorily stated, that he had come for the 
last letters that had been received from governor Hutchinson and 
Mr. Oliver, noticing the office in which they ought regularly to 
have been placed. Without a question being asked, the letters 
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* Franklin’s letter to the printer of the Daily Advertiser. 
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were delivered. The clerk, doubtless, supposed him to be an au- 
thorized person from some other public office. Dr. Williamson 
immediately carried them to Dr. Franklin, and the next day. left 
London for Holland. 2 

By this daring measure, was detected and put beyond question, — 
the misrepresentations and designs of Hutchinson and his asso- 
ciates; and, perhaps, no event in the previous history of the pro- 
vinces excited more bitter indignation, or was calculated to call 
for opposition to the measures of Great Britain, to which these 
misrepresentations had given rise. 

The lively interest, and the conspicuous part which Dr. Wil- 
liamson took in public affairs, did not prevent him, while in En- 
gland, from bestowing a portion of his attention upon scientific 
pursuits. Electricity, whose laws had been recently determined 
by the discoveries of Dr. Franklin, and by his genius introduced 
among the sciences, was then a study, which, like chemistry at the 
present day, largely engrossed the minds of philosophers. In con- 
junction with Dr. Ingenhouz, Mr Walsh, Mr. John Hunter, and Dr. 
Franklin, he frequently instituted electrical experiments, to which 
[ have often heard him refer with juvenile feelings, at the same 
time professing his ardent attachment to this branch of knowledge. 
The only paper which bears testimony to his investigations on this 
subject, is that entitled, “ Experiments and Observations on the 
Gymnotus Electricus, or Electrical Eel,” which was first publish- . 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Ton- 
don, for the year 1775, and has since been reprinted in the abridg- 
ment of that work.* 

Dr. Williamson had scarcely made his tour through Holland 
and the Low Countries, when the news of the declaration of Ame- 
rican Independence reached him. He now concluded to return 
to his native land. He proceeded to France, and after a short 
time spent in that kingdom, during a great part of which he was 
confined by sickness, he sailed from Nantz in December, for Phi- 
ladelphia, at which place he did not arrive before the 15th of 
March. The ship in which he sailed was captured off the Capes of 
Delaware, but he, with another passenger, escaped in an open boat 


_— 





* Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, abridged 
by Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson, vol. xiii. page 597. 
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with some very important public despatches, of which Dr. Wil- 
liamson was the bearer. 

The American army, at the period of Dr. Williamson’s return 
from Europe, was, in some measure, organized, and every office 
in the medical staff, or in the line, that he could with any proprie- 
ty accept, was filled up. He resolved, therefore, to remain in pri- 
vate life, waiting for opportunities which he trusted would present 
themselves in the course of a dangerous struggle. 

He repaired to Edenton, North Carolina, from which place he 
traded to neutral islands in the West Indies; but while he was thug 
engaged in trade, he determined to resume the practice of medicine: 
this he did with the same success as he had done formerly at Phi- 
ladelphia, and in a short time acquired the confidence of the peo- 
ple of Edenton. 

During the period of his residence there, he was invited to 
Newbern, for the purpose of communicating the small-pox to such 
as had not experienced the benefits of inoculation. These cir- 
cumstances in part contributed to spread the name of Dr. Wil- 
liamson, and to lay the foundation of that fame and confidence 
which he afterwards obtained in the state of North Carolina. 

The doctor had taken an early opportunity of informing the go- 
vernor of that province, that if any circumstance should occur in 
the course of the war, in which he could be of use to the state, he 
might immediately command his services. It is known that the 
British troops took possession of Charleston in the winter of 1779 
—80, and that the assembly of North Carolina ordered a large 
draft to be made from their militia, of from four to six thousand 
men, who should join the regular troops then ordered for the re- 
lief of South Carolina. The command of the North Carclina mili- 
tia was given to their late governor Caswell, with the rank of major 
General. The general putting Dr. Williamson in mind of a for- 
mer promise, handed him a commission, by'which he found himself 
at the head of the medical department, as physician and surgeon. 

An occasion now presented itself, in the which doctor had an 
opportunity of displaying his firmness of character, his humanity, 


his professional skill, and his incorruptible adherence to the cause 
in which he had embarked. On the morning after the battle near 
Camden, on the 18th of August, 1780 which the doctor witnessed. 
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he fell in with general Caswell, and requested of him to give him 
a flag, observing that, although a great part of the militia had be- 
haved ill, yet many of them, as he must have observed, fought with 
distinguished bravery, and that a considerable number, in conse- 
quence, were wounded and made prisoners, ‘They claimed our 
attention. 'The general advised him to send in some of the regi- 
mental surgeons, observing that his duty did not require that ser- 
vice from him. The doctor replied, that the regimental surgeons, 
such of them as he had seen, refused to go; being, as he suspected, 
afraid of the consequences. But, said he, if I have lived until a 
flag will not protect me, I have out-lived my country; and, in that 
case, have lived one day too long. To this observation, no reply 
was made—he obtained a pass, and the necessary instructions. 

He remained two months with the enemy in Camden, during 
which time he rendered very essential services to the prisoners 
committed to his care. Such, too was the estimation in which the 
medical skill of Dr. Williamson was held by the enemy, that 
during the illness of one of their general officers, in which the ad- 
vice of a physician became necessary, his attendance was request- 
ed in addition to that of the surgeons constituting their medical 
department. 

Early in the spring of 1782, Dr. Williamson took his seat as a 
representative of Edenton, in the house of commons of North Ca- 
rolina. , In that assembly he fortunately met with several mem- 
bers, whose brothers, sons, or other connexions, he had served in 
the army, or while they were prisoners. Those services were not 
forgotten. It was to be expected that a gentleman who had seen 
much of the world, and whose education had been so extensive, 
could hardly fail, with the aid of moderate oratorical abilities, to 
become an influential member in a deliberative body. Such in fact 
he proved. Among other bills which he introduced with success, 
we find one for erecting a court of chancery, which had often been 
attempted, in vain, in that state. It may be presumed, that old 
members who had been accustomed to conduct the business of that 
house, were not gratified with being left in the minority by a gen- 
tleman who was, at that time, comparatively a stranger in their 
state. Yet when the election came on for members of congress, 
those very gentlemen added their influence to that of the friends 
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whom he had acquired in the army, and he was sent to the 
general congress without opposition. He continued at the head of 
the delegation for three years, the longest time that any member 
was then permitted to serve. 

During the three years in which he was not eligible to hold a 
seat in that body, he served the state occasionally in its legisla- 
ture, or in some other capacity. | 

In the year 1786, he was one of the few members who were sent 
to Annapolis, to revise and amend the constitution of the United 
States; and who, finding that they had not sufficient powers to do 
any thing effectual, recommended to the several states to make 
another choice of delegates, and to invest them with the requisite 
powers. In that year Dr. Williamson published a series of Essays, 
deprecating paper currency, and recommending an excise to be 
imposed. In the year 1787, he was one of the delegates from 
North Carolina, in the general convention at Philadelphia, who 
formed and signed the present constitution of the United States. 

The assembly passed a law for a general state convention, to be 
held at Hillsborough, in July, 1788, for the purpose of determining 
upon this constitution. The convention, after much debate, ad- 
journed on the 2d of August, having refused to adopt the propo- 
sed constitution by a majority of more than two to one, viz. one 
hundred and eighty-four to eighty-four. 

As a representative of the people in the legislature of North 
Carolina, and in the supreme council of the nation, he was occu- 
pied many years. No man, I believe, ever enjoyed in a larger de- 
gree the confidence of his constituents, for integrity of conduct; 
and the influence of his character will be readily appreciated, 
when we advert to the many important services he effected during 


_ the most eventful period of our political history. 


He was anxious to prove himself worthy of the high trust reposed 
in him, nor did he ever permit any private or selfish views to in- 
terfere with considerations of public interest. As chairman of 
numerous committees,—as the mover of important resolutions,— 
as the framer of new propositions, and new laws,—he devoted the 
best. energies of an active mind, and was ever prominent: in the 
business of the house. In debate, his elocution was striking, but 
somewhat peculiar. The graces of oratory did not belong to Dr. 
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Williamson; yet the known purity of his intentions, his inflexible 
devotedness to the interests of his country, and the unblemished 
tenor of his private life, awakened an attention which was well 
supported by the pertinency of his observations, the soundness of 
his reasoning, and the information he possessed upon every sub- 
ject to which he directed his attention. 

While in congress, his duties as a legislator were his exclusive 
study, and this advantage seldom failed of a success which was 
denied to the lengthened debate and declamation of his opponents. 

In his answer to a letter enclosing the thanks of the general as- 
sembly of North Carolina, for his long and faithful services, refer- 
ring to his own conduct, he observes, “ On this repeated testimony 
of the approbation of my. fellow citizens, I cannot promise that I 
shall be more diligent or more attentive to their interests; for ever 
since I have had the honour to serve them in congress, their par- 
ticular interest, and the honour and prosperity of the nation, have 
been the sole objects of my care; to them I have devoted every 
hour of my time.” 

In January, 1789, doctor Williamson was married to Miss 
Maria Apthorpe, daughter of the late Charles Ward Apthorpe, 
formerly a member of his majesty’s council, for the province of 
New York: by that lady he had two sons: she died when the young- 
est was but a few days old. 

After the loss he had sustained by the death of Mrs. William- 
son, he resolved to retire from public employment, to settle his pri- 
vate affairs; to prepare for publication his work on Climate, and 
his more elaborate performance, his History of North Carolina: 
but the object of attention which lay still nearer his heart, and 
which especially induced him to withdraw from the very honour- 
able station he had held, was the education of his children: to them 
he devoted, with great solicitude, a large portion of his time and 
attention. His eldest son, who died in 1811, in the 22d year of 
his age, gave evidence of the parental care that had been exercised 
in the superintendence of his education, and of the success with 
which it had been conducted. | 

The younger son, whose constitutional infirmities gave little 
promise, by his death soon after, filled up the measure of his father’s 
afflictions. Although the doctor was never heard to lament the loss 
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of his children, yet no fortitude of mind that he possessed could 
prevent him from feeling, that in the death of his elder son in par- 
ticular, he had lost his companion, the staff and solace of his old 
age. But his mind did not require that repose which his feelings 
otherwise solicited. From this period, the pursuits of philosophy 
became the more exclusive objects of his regard. 

In 1811, his “ Observations on the climate in different parts of 
America, compared with the climate in corresponding parts of 
the other continent,” were published, in one volume 8vo. It isin 
vain to attempt any thing like an analysis of this performance, at 
this time: a few remarks, however, on this interesting subject, may 
not be irrelevant. Actuated by patriotism and the love of truth, 


‘Dr Williamson indignantly exposes the sophistry of those writers 


who have asserted, that America is a country in which the frigid 
temperature and vice of the climate, prevent the growth and ex- 
pansion of animal and vegetable nature, and cause man and beast 
to degenerate. He altogether discards the notion, that a new or 
inferior race of men had been created for the American continent. 
A firm believer in the Mosaic writings, he labours with the learn- 
ed bishop of Clogher, to prove the conformity of things to biblical 
history. He believes our country, in her rivers, mountains, lakes, 
and vegetable productions, to be formed on a scale of more magni- 
ficence than those of the old world, and thinks that the winters 
are more temperate on the western than on the eastern coast of 
North America; although in some parts of this continent they are 
colder than in corresponding latitudes of Europe: he maintains a 
gradual amelioration of our climate. He considers the opinion 
that the Indian is of a new race, to be altogether untenable; that 
every part of America was inhabited when discovered by Colum- 
bus, and that North America was settled from Tartary or Japan, 
and from Norway; that South America was peopled from India. 

In the following year, 1812, appeared his History of North Ca- 
rolina, in two volumes 8vo. 

The author commences his undertaking with a short account of 
the discoveries made in America by adventurers from the differ- 
ent parts of Europe. He next relates the attempts of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to settle a colony in North Carolina, and from that time 
the history of that colony is continued down to the beginning of the 
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~ 
American revolution: the work closes with a view of the soil, pro- 


duce, and general state of health in different parts of that country. 
In the proofs and explanations annexed to each volume, are inserted 
many valuable documents, selected with care, illustrative of mat- 
ters contained in the body of the text. 

There are other writings by the same author, of a minor nature, 
which merit notice. He was at no time an indifferent spectator 
of passing events, and even after he had actually withdrawn from 
public life, was repeatedly engaged, exclusively of his works on 
Climate and on North Carolina, in various publications relating 
to natural history, medicine, and other branches of a philosophical 
character. In 1797, Dr. Williamson wrote a short but important 
paper* on the fevers of North Carolina, as they had prevailed in 
1792, in Martin county, near the river Roanoke, and as they had 
appeared in 1794, upon the river Neus, pointing out the treatment 
that had been found most successful, and the fatal effects of blood- 
letting in fevers of that type: these remarks were afterwards ex- 
tended, and compose a chapter in his History of North Carolina,t 
highly interesting both to the pupil and practitioner of medicine. 

In the American Museum, by Mathew Carey, he published se- 
veral fugitive pieces on language and politics. 

In his communication on the Fascination of Serpents, published 
in the Medical Repository,t{ he offers some new and ingenious opi- 
nions on that still inexplicable phenomenon in natural history. 

He enriched the American Medical and Philosophical Register 
with several valuable papers. The first entitled, « Remarks upon 
the incorrect manner in which Iron Rods are sometimes set up 
for defending houses from Lightning,” &c. conveys some import- 
ant practical instruction upon that subject. His other papers 
were, “ Conjectures respecting the Native Climate of Pestilence;” 
“ Observations on Navigable Canals;” “ Observations on the means 
of preserving the Commerce of New York,” and “ Additional 
Observations on Navigable Canals;” all printed in the same peri- 
odical journal, under the signatures of Observer, or Mercator. 
Doctor Williamson was among the first of our citizens who enter- 
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* See Medical Repository, vol. 2. p. 156. + See vol. 2. 
t Vol. 10. p. 341, &e. 
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tained correct views as to the practicability of forming a canal te 
connect the waters of Lake Erie with the Hudson river; and the 
importance of this great work so engaged his feelings, that besides 
the papers already mentioned, on canal navigation, he published a 
series on the same subject, under the title of Atticus. These pa- 
pers were so well received, that many thousand copies have been 
circulated through the medium of newspapers, and the pamphlet 
itself has been several times reprinted. 

In the year 1810, Dr. Williamson was appointed by the New 
York Historical Society, to deliver the anniversary discourse, il- 
lustrative of the objects of that institution: he readily complied 
with their request, and upon that occasion selected for his sub- 
ject,“ the benefits of Civil History.” That discourse is evidently 
the result of much reading and reflection. 

In 1814, associated with the present governor* of this state, and 
some other gentlemen friendly to the interests of science, and de- 
sirous to promote the literary reputation of the state of New York, 
Dr. Williamson took an active part in the formation and establish- 
ment of the Literary and Philosophical Society of this city; and 
contributed to its advancement by the publication of a valuable 
paper in the first volume of its transactions. 

The life of this excellent man was now drawing to its close. 
Hitherto, by means of the uniform temperance and regularity of 
his habits, he had, with very few exceptions, been protected from 
any return of those pulmonary complaints with which he had been 
affected in his youth. His intellectual faculties remained to the 
last period of his life unbroken, and in their full vigor. 

He died on the 22d day of May, 1819, in the 85th year of his 
age. 

It remains for me to detain you, while I offer a few observations 
illustrative of such parts of Dr. Williamson’s character as are not 
embraced in the details that have already occupied our attention. 

In his conversation, Dr. Williamson was pleasant facetious, and 
animated; occasionally indulging in wit and satire; alway re- 
markable for the strength of his expressions, and an emphatic man- 
ner of utterance, accompanied with a peculiarity of gesticulation, 





* His excellency De Witt Clinton. 
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originally in part ascribable to the impulse of an active mind, but 
which early in life had become an established habit. 

As was to be expected from the education of Dr. Williamson, 
and from his long and extensive intercourse with the world, his 
manners, though in some respects eccentric, were generally those 
of a polite, well bred gentleman. Occasionally, however, when he 
met with persons who either displayed great ignorance, want of 
moral character, or a disregard for religious truth, he expressed his 
feelings and opinions in such manner, as distinctly te show them 
they possessed no claim to his respect. To such, both his lan- 
guage and manner might be considered as abrupt, if not posses- 
sing a degree of what might be denominated Johnsonian rudeness. 

His style, both in conversation and in writing, was simple, con- 
cise, perspicuous, and remarkable for its strength; always dis- 
playing correctness of thought, and logical precision. In the order 
too and disposal of his discourse, whether real or written, such 
was the close connexion of its parts, and the dependence of one 
proposition upon that which preceded it, that it became easy to 
discern the influence of his early predilection for mathematical in- 
vestigation. The same habit of analysis, arising from “the puri- 
fying influence of geometrical demonstration,” led him to avoid 
that profusion of language, with which it has become customary 
with some writers to dilute their thoughts: in like manner, he:care- 
fully abstained from that embroidery of words which a modern 
and vitiated taste has rendered too prevalent. 

Under the impressions and precepts he had very early received, 
no sineaillasios could ever induce him to depart from that line 
of conduct which his understanding had informed him was cor- 
rect. His constancy of character, the obstinacy I may say of his 
integrity, whether in the minor concerns of private life, or in the 
performance of his public duties, became proverbial with all whe 
knew him. Nothing could ever induce him 


‘ 'To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind.” 
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Art. XIl.—NVotes on Rio De Janeiro, and the Southern parts of 
Brazil, taken during a Residence of Ten Vears in that Coun- 
try, from 1808to 1818. By Jonn Luccock. London: Leigh, 
1820. 4to. Pp. 639. From an English Journal. 


We fell in with this volume somewhat accidentally, as it does 
not seem to have had the advantage of that publicity, now so ge- 
nerally obtained through the medium of newspapers and literary 
journals; but we were induced, by the attractive nature of its title, 
to look into it; and, we can freely say, we think it replete with 
matter so curious and important, and to be so ably written, as to 
give it a well-founded claim to our best offices. Its author visited 
the country, which he describes, in the capacity of a merchant. 
Though he is a man of no pretensions, he shows himself to be pos- 
sessed of very various knowledge, remarkable candour, much good 
sense, and genuine British feelings; and to these qualifications he 
seems to have added a talent for observation, with an industry 
disposing him to record whatever came under his notice. As his 
business led him to make several journies into the interior of the 
country, and to have intercourse with men of very different charac- 
ters and conditions, he was enabled to collect a mass of materials, 
descriptive of the geography, the agriculture, the commerce, the 
social and the political state of Brazil—of all which, the volume 
before us is the result and is arranged according to the order of 
the time when its miscellaneous information was collected. It is 
far from being of equal value—many of the details are rather too 
minute—and the style, thouch in general perspicuous and pure, 
is not unfrequently marked by a tinge of affectation. But, most 
assuredly, the work is highly creditable to its author, and much of 
what it communicates, especially respecting the improvements 
made in St. Sebastian, the capital, since the court became resident 
there, is peculiarly interesting. 

Our author describes the streets of that city as straight and nar- 
row, paved in the middle with granite, but without raised or se- 
parate foot-paths. The houses are constructed of Stone, with 
some attention to uniformity, and are generally two or three sto- 
ries in height, the ground floor being commonly used as a shop or 
a warehouse, and the upper stories accommodating families. In 
1808, when Mr. Luccock’s Notes commenced, the projections 
called jealousies, constructed so as to allow persons to look down- 
wards into the street, without being seen themselves, jutted out 
from the upper windows, and gave a heavy suspicious appearance 
to the houses, besides rendering the streets dull, and indicating 
that the inhabitants had little sociability. A few months after 
the arrival of our author, an order was issued by the regent to cut 
them down to modern balconies; and the ostensible reason for the 
change was a wish to make an improvement in the appearance oi 
the city, corresponding with its advancement in the scale of pri- 
vileges and importance; but “the real cause, it was reported,” 
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says Mr. Luccock, * was an apprehension that, sooner or later 
these jealousies might become ambuscades for assassins, who, un- 
seen and unsuspected, might from thence discharge a fatal bul- 
let.”"—« Be this as it may,” he continues, the regent, by a stroke of 
his pen, has done more to promote the health and comfort of Rio, 
than could have been effected by the suggestions of foreigners, 
backed with all the force of reason, in a whole century.” 

In the outskirts of the town, the streets were unpaved, the hou- 
ses of one floor, low, small, and dirty; and the doors and windows 
were of lattice-work, opening outward to the annoyance of pas- 
sengers. ‘The retail shops were chiefly on the ua Da-Qui-Tan- 
di, the wholesale warehouses nearer the water; and this distinc- 
tion, of such consequence to foreign traders, together with the 
crowd of people in the streets, inspired Mr. Luccock with hopes 
of finding at St. Sebastian a good market for British commodities. 
He estimated the number of the inhabitants, at this time, at sixty 
thousand, of whom one-third were white people or mulattoes; and 
he arranges the whole into the following classes; 1000 connected 
with the court; 1000 in public offices; 1000 resident in the city, 
but drawing their revenue from lands or ships; 700 priests; 500 
lawyers; 200 medical men; 40 regular merchants; 2000 ‘retailers; 
4000 clerks, apprentices, and commercial servants; 1250 mechan- 
ics; 100 vintners, commonly called venda-keepers; 300 fishermen; 
1000 soldiers of the line; 1000 sailors belonging to the port; 1000 
free negroes; 12,000 slaves; 4000 females at the head of families, and 
about 29,000 children. This last number, he notices, is small, but it 
seems that few children comparatively are born in Rio; many are 
carried off in infancy by improper treatment; the children of = Na 
are placed in the same list with their parents, as belonging to the 
same class; and, “it is painful to add, that means of the vilest na- 
ture are often employed to prevent the birth of children, and that 
infanticide is by no means uncommon.” 

Beef is one of the most important articles of food in this city; 
but the sale of it being a monopoly, there is only one slaughter- 
house, which, with the carts used to convey the meat to the li- 
censed shops, is disgustingly filthy. Carne-secca, beef, cut into 
flitches and dried in the sun, is in common use in the city. Maut- 
ton is in small request, the people alleging, perhaps jestingly, 
though quoting Scripture, that it is not proper food for Christians, 
and for the same reason, a fortiori, we presume, lamb is never ea- 
ten by them. The veal used is obtained from animals of a year 
old. Pork is eaten with avidity; but as the swine devour many of 
the reptiles with which the country abounds, their flesh is not 
palatable, and perhaps not very wholesome. Fish is equally va- 
rious and sellout, and most kinds of European poultry are ex- 
posed to sale. Wheat-flour bread is used; but the powder called 
Farinha, the produce of the Mandioca or Cassava root, is, in Bra- 
zil, the staff of life. It is eaten with orange-juice, or gravy; and 
the negroes give ita slight boiling. Our culinary vegetables thrive 
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well, and are much valued; and those called Feijam, different 
sorts of kidney beans, are as common in Brazil as potatoes with 
us. Fruits, both those which thrive in Europe, and many peculiar 
to the country, are abundant, and are either eaten raw or made 
into sweetmeats. The cultivation of the grape was prohibited, to 
prevent interference with the staple produce of Portugal; and the 
wines in common use are the poorest sorts yielded by the vine- 
yards of Portugal and Spain. Milk, butter, and cheese are scarce, 
and of inferior quality. “The butter in use was generally Irish, 
and its state may be conjectured, without much danger of mate- 
rial error.” 

The reflection of the sun’s rays from the surrounding rocks 
makes the heat of Rio extremely intense. Mr. Luccock has seen 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the sun at 130°, and 960 in the 
shade. The sea breeze, which isa great comfort in these parched 
regions, begins about eleven o’clock, and continues to blow till 
‘sun-set; then a sultry state of air, with a heavy dew, ensues; af- 
ter which the land breeze rises and blows till morning. The dry 
season breaks up towards the end of September with thunder and 
lightning, and the heaviest rains fallin November. An eruption, 
called the prickly heat, bilious complaints, fevers, elephantiasis, 
and small-pox, are the most common diseases, but perhaps filthi- 
ness and vice contribute more to their formation than the cli- 
mate. 


“Our countrymen who carry good looks to Brazil, seldom fail 
soon to lose them; but there is more change in appearance than in 
reality. Where they have been indisposed, their ailments were 
not, in general, to be ascribed to the climate, or to the sickliness of 
the country. If they arrived in health, they were at first little af- 
fected by the heat, used more exertion, and required less indul- 
gence, than the natives. They partook more of the common las- 
situde in the second or third year, and then appeared to need the 
repose of the afternoon, as much as those who had been accustom- 
ed to it from their birth. The more important effects of change 
of climate appeared to depend greatly on constitution, previous 
habits, and on the modes of living, which were adopted. ‘With 
their utmost care, however, many of them fell into bilious com- 
plaints, which they might probably have escaped at home, and sul- 
fered from them more than the old inhabitants.” 


The author has a long chapter on the public buildings, institu- 
tions, &c. of the city, from which we shall content ourselves by 
taking three extracts, one of them descriptive of the funerals in 
Rio, and the others strongly expressive of the degrading influence 
of superstition,—all of them, therefore, unpleasant to be sure, but 
quite characteristic. 

“The body was conveyed through the streets in a sort of open 
litter, or rather tray, covered with black velvet, ornamented with 
gold lace, and furnished, like European coffins, with eight handles. 
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The tray or bier is about two feet and a half wide, six long, and 
trom six to eight inches deep, so that the body, when laid upon the 
back, is fully exposed to view. As in this warm climate, the mus- 
cles do not become rigid, and as funerals take place within a few 
hours of the last scene of life, the corpse, as it is carried along, ei- 
ther by the hand or on men’s shoulders, has a considerable degree 
of motion, which greatly resembles what might be expected from 
a living subject in the lowest state of debility. It is conveyed, 
also, not with that slow and solemn pace, and orderly procession, 
which seem best to agree with deep-rooted sorrow, but in an inde- 
cent hurry, a sort of half-run, attended with loud talking, and a 
coarse air of joy. The shattered remains of man are decked out 
in all the gaudy trappings of a gala-day; the face painted, the hair 
powdered, the head adorned with a wreath of flowers or a metal- 
lic crown; the finery being limited only by the ability of surviving 
friends to procure it.””—*« At the church-door the corpse was laid 
down, and continued for some time exposed to public view. It 
had not acquired that cadaverous appearance which dead bodies 
usually assume with us; for, indeed, disease is here so rapid in its 
operation, and interment so quickly foilows death, as to prevent 
it. This exposure of the body, in a country where assassination 
is much too common, appeared to me an excellent custom; it gave 
the surrounding multitude an opportunity of ascertaining whether 
the deceased came to his end by a natural process, or by violence 
—unless poison might have been so administered as to excite no 
suspicion, or a wound might be concealed under the gaudy array. 
At all events, it renders the concealment Of murder more difficult 
than it otherwise would be. In due time, the priests receive the 
body, perform over it the rites of the church, and deliver it to 
those who are charged with the ultimate ceremonies. By these 
men I saw a body, the dress and ornaments of which were unu- 
sually rich, entirely stripped of them; and the work was done so 
coolly as to demonstrate that the men either had a right to do so, 
or had been long accustomed to doit. In general, the trappings 
are only cut or torn from the bier to which they have been fasten- 
ed, in order to keep the corpse from rolling over; it is then tum- 
bled into the grave, which, for white people, is always within some 
sacred building; a quantity of quicklime and earth are thrown 
in,and the whole beaten down withhuge wooden stampers. [hislast 
circumstance appeared to me more inhuman and shocking than 
any [ had ever witnessed at an interment, and I even thought it 
not many degrees short of cannibalism itself,” 

The corpses of the poorer people, especially the blacks, Mr. 
Luccock says, were treated with much less ceremony; but he gives 
us to understand, that in subsequent years, along with sundry 
other improvements, “the common harshness of the proceedings 
at funerals was much softened.” 

The next quotation relates to a figure in the Royal Chapel, and 
of the use to which it is applied. 
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* The orchestra is well supplied, and the music admirable; but 
its effect is not a little counteracted by a circumstance which has 
often excited the risible faculties of heretics. Directly in front, 
and below the railing of the orchestra, is a well carved figure, 
much like what in England is called a Saracen’s Head. The face 
expresses wonder, rage, and consternation, or rather a sort of sup- 
pressed ferocity. Its eyes are large and glaring, and fixed so di- 
rectly upon the small crucifix, which stands on the altar, than no 
one can mistake their object. The mouth is coarse and open, 
containing a concealed pipe, which communicates with the organ. 
In the more pathetic parts of the mass, and particularly at the 
elevation of the Host, the key of this pipe is touched, and the 
head utters a dismal groan, expressive of the horror which infidels 
must feel on such an occasion. Whatever may be thought of the 
conceit, such mummery cannot be Christian worship.” 


_ To this we add the description of a painting in the convent of 
St. Bento, the principal one in Rio. 


“Tn the anti-room, at the entrance of the convent, is a curious 
painting. It represents the tree of life, round and expansive, with 
firm roots, a strong stem, and branches full of foliage. It is, at 
once, in flower and fruit; the former a sort of rose, not unlike the 
flower of the tree which produces the celebrated Brazil wood, and 
probably intended to represent it; the fruit is of a most unusual 
description,—a Benedictine monk, in the full habit of the order, 
seated in the midst of the flower. The countenances and figures 
seem to be drawn from the life, and are well done. A man who 
has no reverence for monks, may smile at the strange conceit; yet 
the picture is so designed and executed that it is almost impossi- 
ble not to mix some feelings of admiration, at the sight of it, with 
those of contempt. It brings to mind the history of the order, its 
wealth, and ease, and its unrivalled influence over Brazilian af- 
fairs.” 

Persons leaving the. city on business sometimes place their 
daughters in one of the Recolhimentos, or religious houses for fa- 
milies; husbands, who suspect they do not possess the entire 
hearts of their wives, send them thither; when they go from home; 
some women, whose characters are known to be bad, are confined 
there by way of punishment; and, again, females of rank and cha- 
racter often choose to live in these houses during the absence of 
their husbands. Thus the Recolhimentos “ present a strange 
jumble of age, character, and purpose, young and old, the in- 
nocent and the corrupted, female schools and magdalene hospi- 
tals.” 

The arrival of the Royal Family of Portugal in Brazil, is stated 
fo have occasioned universal regret among the people. The vice- 
roy had been accustomed to receive the most profound homage 
from all classes of society; even the distant shadow of his equip- 
age in the streets made them uncover their heads ana bow the 
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knee; and no one ventured to pass a common soldier on duty, or 


to read a public notice stuck against the wall, without performing 
some act of homage. These humiliating marks of respect were in 
some measure compensated by the studied courteousness which 
descended from the representative of royalty through all the gra- 
dations of society, and the easy intercourse which subsisted be- 
tween him and his courtiers, and the citizens. ‘The con:parative- 
ly exclusive state, and the more ceremonious bearing, in which it 
behoved royalty to regulate its intercourse with the people, were 
therefore at first deemed by them as a serious public evil, and the 
circumstances of privation and distress to which the House of 
Braganza were at that time reduced, must have deepened this 
feeling of regret, in as much as the real condition of royalty came 
far short of the splendour and magnificence with which in Brazil- 
ian ideas it had been dignified. ‘The queen was too old to feel 
the whole extent of her misfortunes, and though her person was in 
Rio, her imagination was said to have presented. to her generally 
Lisbonian scenes. Her son, the Prince Regent, has been accu- 
sed of apathy; but his want of energy is to be ascribed to the 
“cowardly sycophants and hypocritical priests” by whom his 
councils and conduct were influenced. His gratitude to the Bri- 
lish nation was shown in the kindness and the protection display- 
ed teward the English resident in Rio. The Prince Regent’s 
consort is described as a woman of energetic character, and the 
widow of his brother was’ a person of mild uninteresting habits, 
but retired from public life. Besides these personages, his fami- 
ly consisted of seven children, and arelation from Spain the In- 
fante Don Carlos de Bourbon. All of them, with their attend- 
ants, nearly three hundred in number, were crowded into a mise- 
rable abode, which had formerly contained the mint and a prison, 
and was united by a covered way with the convent of Carmelites. 
The royal equipage was a small chaise, drawn by two mules; the 
guard rode on unshod, lame, blind, and galled horses, and were 
clothed in jackets, exhibiting every possible shade of blue, “ that 
vatious and varying colour,” and many of them were much patch- 
ed; they had no waistcoats, gloves, or stockings; and their boots 
were old and torn, never blacked, nor even brushed. The Prince 
Regent’s wife sometimes went out on horseback, when, in compli- 
ance with the custom of the country, she rode astride. he 
children very seldom took the air, until a good strong famil y-cha- 
riot arrived, a present, it is said, from the king of Great Britain. 


« Some idea of the low state of the colony, low in the arts and 
conveniences of life, may be formed from the fact, that on the an- 
niversary of the Queen’s birth-day, which occurred some months 
after my arrival, there were only six carriages mustered on the 
occasion, and these all open ones, with two wheela; and driven by 
dirty negroes. Yet this was a gala-day, and the wealthy part ot 
the community had done their utmost to make a show.” 
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The lawyers meet every unhallowed morning in the street cal- 
led Rua-da-Qui-Tandi, to transact business; and we have a ludi- 
crous description of their dress and appearance. 


“The generality were dressed in old, rusty black coats, some 
of them well patched, and so ill adapted to the height and form of 
the wearers, as to excite a suspicion that they were not the first 
who owned them. Their waistcoats were of gayer colours, with 
long embroidered bodies, large fiaps, and deep pockets. Their 
breeches were black, so short as scarcely to reach either to the 
loins or the knees, where they were fastened with square buckles 
of mock brilliants; their stockings of home-spun cotton, and their 
shoe-buckles enormously large. Their vai were covered with 
powdered wigs, surmounted by large fan-tailed greasy hats, in 
which was usually placed a black cockade. The left thigh borea 
very old shabby dirk. It was amusing to observe with what punc- 
tilious ceremony these gentlemen and their subalterns addressed 
each other; how exactly in order they bowed, and held their dirty 
hats; with what precise forms, and cool deliberations, they com- 
bined to pick the pockets of their clients. There were in the 
crowd a few respectable-looking men, but they were indeed a 
small proportion; the leading characters of the profession did not 
find it necessary to attend these street meetings. In general the 
meagre and sharpened features of the persons present, and their 
keenly piercing eyes, added to their sallow complexions, would 
have fed a pretender in the science of Lavater, to determine the 
features of their minds with a glance, and to come to no very fa- 
vourable conclusion.” 


Apothecaries shops are fitted up in a gaudy style. Merchants 
make their purchases of goods before breakfast, dine at noon, and 
then sleep till the evening; when they come forth to pay their vi- 
sits and enjoy their amusements. ‘They are represented as la- 
mentably ignorant. 


“ Merchants as respectable in their line as most in the country, 
have excited our astonishment, by asking in what part of London 
England was; which was largest, Great Britain or Madeira; which 
farthest from Rio. Their ignorance extended beyond geography; 
few of them were acquainted with more than the first principles 
of arithmetic; in reading they spelled out the meaning, and to 
write a letter was a dreaded task.” 


The mechanics are said to be very unskilful, yet so proud that 
they think it beneath them to be seen nant, their tools. Slaves 
are sent into the streets to act as porters, and regulate their step 
by an African song. No playfulness of the young, or shouting of 
the more awa is to be seen or heard in the streets of St. Se- 


bastian. Begging is not confined to the necessitous, for even the 
wealthy ask boons, borrow with a tacit understanding never to pay, 
and buy on an undefined credit; officers of the army have been 
seen soliciting charity; and it is to be regretted, but ought to be 
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recorded, that more than one person who wore a star, fell into 
dleeper disgrace—stole, and were detected.”” The dress of the fe- 
males is extremely slight, often nothing more than a single habit 
“ bound about the waist by the strings of a petticoat;” they wear 
no stockings, and seldom slippers. Their hair is long and fanci- 
fully decorated with artificial flowers; their manners are coarse 
and pert; and their minds uncultivated. 


“ At eighteen in a Brazilian woman, nature has attained to full 
maturity. A few years later she becomes corpulent, and even un- 
wieldy; acquires a great stoop in her shoulders, and waiks with an 
awkward waddling gait. She begins to decay, loses the good hu- 
mour of her countenance, and assumes, in its place, a contracted 
and scowling brow; the eye and mouth both indicate that they have 
been accustomed to express the violent and vindictive passions; 
the cheeks are deprived of their plumpness and colour; and at 
twenty-five, or thirty at most, she becomes a perfectly wrinkled 
old woman.”—*« Premature age is owing partly to climate, partly 
to a constitution enfeebled and ruined by inactivity; most of all 


to the unnatural and shamefully early age at which females are 
allowed to marry. 


The shopkeeper and his servants both eat and sleep on the 
ground-floor of the houses occupied as shops and warehouses; and 
persons of rank and riches inhabit the upper stories, to which 
there is an entrance from the streets. The front room is called 
the Sala, and is fitted up in rather a fantastic style; the varanda is 
in the back part of the house, and is usually occupied by the fami- 
ly. The principal meal is the dinner at noon, which consists of 
soup full of vegetables, carnesecca, feijam, and farinha. Knives 
are used only by the men; women and children employ their fin- 
gers. The female slaves eat at the same time in different parts 
of the room. Wine is drunk only during dinner; after it coffee is 
brought in; then water is carried round for the purpose of washin 
the mouth, the hands, and even the arms, and is generally poured up- 
on the guests by a female slave; and, lastly, each retires. to his si- 
esta, to indulge in “ the luxury of laziness.”? There is among the 
Brazilians a great want of personal cleanliness—the houses and 
the beds are overrun with vermin—and filth of all kinds is allow- 
ed to accumulate in the streets. 

“ When a gentleman calls upon another, if he be not intimate 
at the house, he goes thither in full dress, with a cocked hat, with 
buckles in his shoes and at the knees, and with a sword or dirk 
by his side. Having reached the bottom of the stairs, he claps 
his hands as a signal to attract attention, and utters a sort 
of sibilant sound, between his teeth and the end of his tongue, 
as though he pronounced the syllables chee eu. The servant, 
who attends the call, roughly inquires in a nasal tone, who is 
it? and being told, retires to inform the master of the house, 
what are the wishes of the visiter. If he be a friend, or one so 
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well known as to be received without ceremony, the master quick- 
ly comes to him, and ushers him into the Sala, making va pro- 
testations of the ger given him by the visit, mixing his com- 
plimentary speeches with a great number of bows. Before busi- 
ness is entered upon, if that be the object, repeated apologies are 
offered for the free mode in which the visiter is received. And, 

indeed, there is often no little occasion for such apologies, for the 
gentleman very generally makes his appearance with a beard of 
many days growth, with his black hair in the roughest state, though 
besmeared with grease, and with no clothing over his cotton shirt. 
This garment is, indeed, well made, and ornamented with needle- 
work, especially about the bosom. But then itis commonly wern 
in the house, so as to expose the breast; and the sleeves are tuck- 
ed up at the elbows. Or if, fe chance, it be secured at the neck 
and wrists by its globular gold buttons, the flaps appear on the 
outside, hanging half way “down the thighs, over a waistband, 

which secures round the loins a short pair of trowsers; while the 
legs are quite bare, and the feet covered with tamancas. All this 
is not very delicate; more especially as the skins of the Brazilians 
abound with hair, and are much sun-burnt about the breast and 
legs. 

«Should the call be a ceremonious one, a servant is sent to 
conduct the visiter to the sala, from which, as he enters, he often 
sees the persons who were in the room escaping at the otherdoor. Here 
he waits alone, it may be, half an hour, when the gentleman ap- 
pears ina sort of half dress. They both bow profoundly, at a 
distance; after a sufficiency of skill im this science has been dis- 
played, and thus time gained to ascertain each other’s rank and 
pretensions, they approach; if unequal, with corresponding digni- 
ty and respect; if supposed to be nearly equals, with familiarity. 
The business is then entered upon, and despatched at once. These 
bows between strangers, and this slow approach, I almost love, as 
they give men some opportunity to measure and appreciate one 
another, and prevent a thousand awkward blunders, and equally 
awkward apologies. With my countrymen in general, I partici- 
pate in an abhorrence of the Brazilian embrace.” 

“In the city, persons retire after dinner to their own houses, to 
take their repose and spend the evening as they please. Out of 
the city, particularly if the moon be nearly full, evening finds the re- 
maining guests in full gaiety of spirits; sleep has dissipated the 
fumes of wine, if too much had been taken, the cempany 1s en- 
larged by an assemblage of the neighbourhood, the guitar strikes 
up, fer every one can touch it; the song succeeds, senerall in soft 
and plaintive notes; and the dance is not forg eotten. In this w ay 
the hours of evening pass, or in the ever-varying deals of manilla, 
in free remarks and smart replies, in feats of agility and harmless 
frolics. The reserved character, which seldom fails to make it- 
self conspicuous in the earlier part of the day, wears off} and not 
unfrequently people run to the opposite extreme, The loose at- 
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tire of the ladies is peculiarly favourable to the exertion of their 
limbs, and they engage with great hilarity in the rough, but inno- 
cent exercises of the other sex. Here and there a jealous old 
husband looks after his young and sprightly wife, and she deems 
it prudent to restrain her gaiety; but it makes little difference, 
and occasions no interruption of the general glee.” 

“Their feet are the most cleanly parts of their persons, for it 
is necessary tv wash them occasionally, in order to keep them 
from the injury which the neglected bite of different insects fre- 
quently produces. ‘The faces, hands, arms, bosoms, and legs, all 
of which are in both sexes much exposed, are rarely blessed with 
any cleansing; and hence, more than from a burning sun, acquire 
a considerable degree of brownness. ‘The skin of young children 
is commonly fair, but being permitted to roll about continually in 
the dirt, and being seldom, or carelessly washed, their hue soon 
becomes as dingy as that of their parents. No such instrument 
as a small-tooth comb, nor any substitute for it but the fingers, is 
known in this part of the American continent. Men and women, 
children and servants, indulge publicly in one of the most disgust- 
ing of Portuguese customs; one reclines with his or her head in 
the-lap of another, for a purpose unnameable; even monkeys are 
taught to fill the same office, and do it with dexterity and plea- 
sure.” 

Our author, in quest of a better market than Rio afforded, made 
a voyage to the Plata, and thereby obtained some valuable infor- 
mation respecting the newly acquired Brazilian territory in the 
south. ‘This, he says, cannot be less than seventy thousand square 
miles in extent, possesses the natural advantages of a fine climate, 
a fertile soil, and mighty rivers, and comprehends nearly the whole 
of the district first civilized by the Jesuits. It is divided into two 
capitania’s or provinces, named from the rivers by which they are 
bounded. The information in the foilowing extract is worth 
knowing. 

“Qne of these rivers, the Parana, rises in the heart of Brazil, 
flows through the country to receive the Paraguay, and becomes 
the western boundary of the province, to which it communicates its 
name. ‘The latter river had been, previously, the limit of Brazil 
on that side, from its remotest source, and of the province of Pa- 
rana from the lake of Xarays. Their united streams flow with a 
sea-like majesty, until they contribute to form the immense estu- 
ary, familiarly known as the Rio de la Plata. Different persons 
who have written of these rivers, have confounded the names of 
the principal and the tributary streams, ina way which an ac- 
quaintance with the native language might have prevented. Para 
always describes a large body of water; Na or Nha signifies suffi- 
ciency; hence the term Parana, besides being technically given to 
one particular river, is applied also to the ocean, as well as any 
great expanse pf fresh water. Guay describes a smaller portion 
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of water,'‘and signifies a bay, inlet, or creek. It follows that Pa- 
rana must be the name of that portion of the river which has the 
largest expanse, and Paraguay of thesmallertributary stream. Witha 
view to accurate distinctions, it may be useful to observe, also, 
that yg or yk denotes fresh water, and is the term which water- 
carriers in Brazil make use of, when they cry their commodit 
about the streets for sale; though generally expressed in Portu- 
guese and Spanish writings by y alone, or hy. In this state it 
forms the termination of several names of rivers, as Uruguay, Ta- 
coary, Acarahy. When placed at the beginning of a name, and 
connected with some other descriptive word, it is generally writ- 
ten yg as, ig; or Iguasu, the great river; Iguape, the navigable ri- 
ver; Iouape-mirim, the little navigable stream.” 


The author’s description of the plant called matte, and the use 
to which it is applied, is also interesting. 

“In Brazil it is commonly called Cangunha, or Congonha; 
which is probably a corruption of Caancunha, the woman’s leaf. 
It grows, not im the province of Parana alone, but more or less 
over the whole Table-land. Its qualities and consequent estima- 
tion are various; the best is said to be found in the vast Serro Ma- 
racaju. It is the produce of alow shrub, so much like the tea 
plant of China, that two gentlemen, who had been in the east, 
first led me particularly to notice it, as a species of wild tea. Be- 
ing curious to discover whether there was any other similarity, 
besides the appearance, they gathered some of the leaves, dried 
them on hot stones, and produced a beverage < an agreeable bit- 
ter taste, not unlike Bohea. In the common preparation of mat- 
te, the collected leaves are laid in large heaps upon hides, and 
placed between two fires, so as to be thoroughly dried. They are 
then broken small, and though more yellow, form a substance 
much resembling what is called the dust of tea. When ready for 
sale, it is packed in hides, or in sacks made of a kind of reed or 
cane, opened and made flat. ‘To prepare it for use, it is infused 
in water, generally in the half of a cocoa-nut shell, variously or- 
namented, and not poured into cups, but sucked through a pipe, 
which has a strainer at the lower end to prevent the herb from 
entering the tube. In taking it, the vessel is commonly passed 
round to a whole company; and whatever disgust may arise from 
the sight of some of the mouths receiving the pipe in their turn, it 
would be deemed the height of iN treediaiy to decline a share of 
the matte.” f 


This seems a different article from the caa-miri, or herb of Pa- 
raguay, according to Mr. Southey’s description, in his history of 
Brazil. The caa-miri, he says, is obtained from a tree of the 
genus ilex; it resembles the orange-tree, but is of larger growth 
and softer foliage, and bears white flowers in clusters; is found 
in marshy ground some hundreds of miles east from the town of 
Assumption; and is prepared for use by roasting the leaves over a 
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slow fire, and afterwards pulverizing them in a mortar. It is 
used as tea, and is in great demand throughout the whole of South 
America. 

The following highly interesting anecdote may suggest some 
important reflections. The author is at Maldonado. 


“ Returning to dinner at the inn, our hostess favoured us with 
a dish of beef steaks, of which she had learnt the name, and which 
she supposed to be the favourite food of Englishmen. As in these 
houses there is no respect of persons, and as in this part of the 
world there is no notion of the comfort of a party eating by them- 
selves, we had a great deal of company during dinner. The con- 
versation was lively, and turned on a most unexpected subject. 
A few days before I left Rio, the Spanish frigate Zwoa had touch- 
ed there, in her way from Plymouth to the Plata, In England, 
the crew had been furnished by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety with copies of the New Testament, in Spanish, two of which 
I had bought in the streets for six hundred and forty Reis, that is, 
three shillings and sixpence each, intending to improve my know- 
ledge of the language during the voyage. In this object I was 
disappointed, the translation proving to be an impure dialect of 
the Baath: which none of our crew well understood. ‘The peo- 
ple belonging to the frigate had sold other copies at Maldonado, 
before we arrived there, one of which appeared in the inn. Seve- 
ral persons were poring over it, and endeavouring to turn a nar- 
rative, on which they had lighted, in one of the evangelists, into 
pers a Spanish. The matter was evidently new to them, and 
excited a very lively interest. On this subject the conversation 
turned, and, led by their inquiries, we were induced to become 
lecturers in Christian divinity, while we ate our dinner; the office 
devolving chiefly on one of our party, who spoke the language of 
the listeners with fluency. The scene appeared to us most ex- 
traordinary at the time, occurring as it did among subjects of the 
most bigotted of Catholic powers in Christendom; nor can I, at 
this distant period, cease to contemplate it in something of the 
same light.” 


From the year 1809 to the year 1813, our author had his resi- 
dence in the town of St. Pedro do Sul, or Rio Grande. The en- 
trance into the river is impeded by a broad and shallow bar; and 
the coast exhibits a flat and barren aspect. The town stands in 
a level plain, contains about five hundred houses, and two thousand 
inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are white, or but slightly tinged. 
At this place there is a ferry, which pays a rent to the erown; and 
of its farmer the following anecdote is told: : 


“ When he ‘heard that the royal family had arrived in Brazil, 
he owed to the crown eight hundred thousand Reis. He therefore 
mounted a horse, and with the greatest secrecy set off without 
passports for the capital, where he arrived at the end of three 
weeks, having travelled nearly eight hundred miles, by an unusual 
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route, for the sake of avoiding pursuit and detention. He threw 
himself at the Prince Regent’s feet, confessed the debt, and his 
utter inability to discharge it. His royal highness was so much 
pleased with this mark of his confidence, as generously to remit 
the sum, and reinstate the man in his post.” 


The admission of British vessels to Buenos Ayres had produ- 
ced an influence on the trade of Rio Grande. The demand for 
hides, tallow, wheat, onions, cheese, and charqued beef, had in- 
creased, and British manufactures were sought after. Yet our 
author soon found that he had brought a cargo of the greatest va- 
riety to a wrong or an overstocked market. The goods were giv- 
en to retailers to be sold on commission, or to hawkers to be car- 
ried through the country, and disposed of by barter. Still, little 
was sold, and then recourse was had, but with no advantage, to a 
public auction, the proceedings of which are thus described: 


“The second officer of the customs presided, and he appointed 
the clerk and the auctioneer. ‘To the latter, a black man, the pre- 
sident, with becoming gravity, delivered a bit of straw when the 
lot was too buiky for him to carry round the room, directing him 
to present it to the company as representative of a certain lot of 
goods, containing so many pieces or yards, or dozens, or pints, and 
distinguished by its peculiar number. With this straw, lifted 
above our heads, he danced about like a Merry Andrew, loudly 
vociferating the words of the president, and calling upon the peo- 
ple to buy. Having by his boisterous and absurd gestures produ- 
ced more merriment than serious attention to business, and got- 
ten to the highest bidding, he returned the straw in form, an- 
nouncing the price of the lot, and the name of the purchaser. 
Aware of the prevailing opinion, we had provided a person to run 
up the lots to a certain amount; in consequence the first fell back 
into our hands, and the second and third followed without awak- 
ening suspicion. At length a conviction of the truth excited 
among the bidders much laughter at their own simplicity, and the 
superior address of the strangers. No change, however, was pro- 
duced in their disposition to buy, and not a single lot was dispo- 
sed of,” 


The three first days of Lent are called the Intrudo, and are al- 
ways days of frolic among the Brazilians. The chief amusement 
of that season is the pelting each other with hollow balls of va- 
riously coloured wax, about the size of an orange, and filled with 
water. The combat is continued till all concerned are well 
drenched. This custom was brought, we believe, from the mo- 
ther country; and it is a curious fact, that one of a similar des- 
cription prevails among the inhabitants of the Birman empire at 
the commencement of the year. Thus we learn from Captain 
Syme, that on the last day of the year, the young women of that 
country arm themselves with flaggons and long syringes, and pre- 
pare to give the men a wetting; that the men thus treated alse 
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throw water upon their assailants; and that, notwithstanding this 


license, good humour is never interrupted nor indecency com- 
mitted. 


Strangers from the interior, of rather a singular character, oc- 
casional M made their appearance in Rio Grande, as purchasers of 


Ag hey were short and robust; while a thin beard, lank 
air, and an unsettled eye, were indications of their having a mix- 
ture of Indian blood in their veins. They were clothed with lon 

coarse cotton shirts, fastened with a girdle about their loins; they 
had hats of felt, straw, or palm leaf;and though they had neither shoes 
nor stockings, each had spurs fixed tohisheels by a strip of raw hide. 
They were armed with knives stuck in their belts, and had over their 
shoulders a pouch of skin, containing a flint, a steel, and tinder. 


“ When they were about to make purchases, they usually came 
in small parties, alighted at a stere without speaking or taking no- 
tice of any one, turned the reins from their horses’ necks, and 
suffered them to trail*on the ground, in which state the horses 
would stand and sleep, without stirring from the spot. Entering 
the store, they looked round, until some one seeing an article 
which he wanted, pointed to it, uttered a few words respecting 
the price, generally purchased, and immediately paid for it. Re- 
suming his upright position, he again looked round, pointed, pur- 
chased, and paid. ‘here seemed to be no sense of difference of 
qualities or varieties of price, no idea of abatement. Thus the 
party proceeded until they had spent their dollars, if they saw in 
the place all that they wanted. If they did not, some one would 
occasionally ask for an unseen article; and if it was not to be had, 
their trading was finished; they asked for nothing more, and could 
not be induced to look any farther, but gathered up their purcha- 
ses and retired. If a ilies ventured to recommend his goods, 
their common suspicions of craft seemed to be immediately con- 


firmed; and I have seen them in such a case leave a store without 
speaking another word.” 


Mr. Luccock made several journeys into the interior, taking 
with him a guide, horses, provisions, and arms; the guide equip- 
ped himself with the knife, lasso and balls. ‘The lasso is made of 
plaited thongs, is about seven yards long, and fixed to the saddle, 
and is used to entangle oxen and other beasts. The balls are 
three in number, and are made by filling a purse of soaked hide 
with wet sand, and then wringing it, when it becomes as hard as 
a stone. This apparatus, most readers know, is much used in 
Brazil. A well-trained horse stops when it is thrown, and even 
pulls against the entangled animal. On the eastern side of the 
River Gonzales is a great extent of land, called Charqueados—a 
name whence the charqued beef of Brazil is derived. This dis- 
trict prepares and exports a great deal of that article. When the 
cattle are killed and skinned, the flesh is taken off from the sides 
in one broad piece, something like a flitch of bacon; itis then 
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slightly sprinkled with salt, and dried in the sun. To give an 
idea of the quantity of meat prepared in this manner, the author 
mentions an individual of the Charqueados, who, in one year, 
slaughtered fifty-four thousand head of cattle, and charqued their 
flesh. After the immense piles of bones thereby collected are 
picked by vultures, jaguars, and wild dogs, they are usually re- 
duced to lime. ‘The farms in this part of South America are in 
size from twenty thousand to about six hundred thousand acres; 
to each three square leagues belong five or six thousand head of 
cattle, about a hundred horses, and six men. Hogs are generall 
found near the farm-houses, but sheep are little attended to, both 
on account of the danger to which they are exposed from beasts 
of prey, and the prejudice existing in the country against mutton. 
The breed in the country is ill-shaped, and has coarse wool, which 
is partly used for stuffing beds and mattresses. Every farm has 
an enclosed place called the Rodeio, where the cattle are occa- 
sionally collected, examined, marked, and 6therwise treated as cir- 
cumstances may require. These few facts are sufficient to show 
the great capabililies of the country, were it fully peopled and 
caretully cultivated; and may warrant the hope, that at some dis- 
tant day it may be the seat of civilization and happiness. The 
following extract contains a good account of the rural manners and 
hospitality of Brazil. 


“In the abodes of respectable farmers, or rather graziers, there 
is usually a lodging-room reserved for strangers; to this room their 
saddles, bridles, and all their baggage, are carefully conveyed. 
The horses being stripped and led away by slaves, are considered 
as under the exclusive care of the master of the house, or his ser- 
vants; and it would be regarded as a want of confidence, if any 
individual were to show any concern about his beast. By way of 
marking peculiar attention, a guest is sometimes asked how he 
would wish the fowls to be dressed. While the supper is prepa- 
ring, conversation is maintained with spirit, more especially if 
there be travellers present from different quarters. At supper, 
which is often graced with a large exhibition of silver plate, the 
host places himself at the head of the table, where he stands and 
helps every one plentifully; using his knife, fork, and fingers in- 
discriminately. Wine, if produced, is taken as a part of the 
meal; never after it. The attendants are frequently numerous, 
seldom, as may be supposed, expert. About eleven o’clock a 
slave appears, with water and a towel, for the hands and face; and 
is soon followed by another, with warm and cold water to wash 
the feet,—a most grateful custom ina hot and dusty,country. The 
bed-room being prepared, according to the number of guests, the 
master conducts them thither, and points out to each where he is 
to repose himself. The Brazilians do not always undress; where 
there is nothing to disgust them, Europeans commonly follow 
their own more refreshing mode. In the morning all put on their 
‘meleaned boots, and, with unshaven chins, meet the host at break- 
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fast, whose beard is, probably, still longer than theirs. Immedi- 
ately after breakfast the horses make their appearance, and are 
saddled at the door. A thousand compliments, thanks, and good 
wishes, are exchanged between the friendly entertainer and his 
guests, who finally bow from the saddle anu depart. Should the 
return by the same route, to omit to call at the houses where they 
had been kindly received, would be accounted unpardonable.” 


When the author returned to Rio de Janeiro in 1813, he found 
it greatly improved. New streets were added to the city; the 
markets were extended and improved in cleanliness; the jealou- 
sies* had been removed from the houses, and the balconies orna- 
mented with flowers and plants; numerous villas had been built, 
and gardens formed; the roads were widened; the brushwood and 
other impediments cleared away; the court had: assumed a Euro- 

ean magnificence; the levees of the prince were frequent, and, 
is he placed himself so as to enjoy the open air, the ceremony of 
kissing hands was witnessed by the populace; a taste for dress 
and domestic comfort had been inspired, and the spirit of loyalty 
reigned among the people; the prince had opened a new public 
fountain, improved the police, promoted the Brazilians to places 
of honour and trust, made the people feel their importance as a 
state, and by these and similar acts of condescension and good 
government, had become a great favourite, and was hailed by the 
title of “ Monarch of the South.” 


“Few,” says our highly intelligent author, “few are disposed 
to be disloyal, who are allowed to witness the ceremonies of a 
court, who know that they also may present themselves to the 
sovereign, complying only with established forms, and find the 
road to honours equally open to merit wherever it appears.” 


The prince, with his family, often attended the theatre, and 
hence it became a fashionable place of resort. ‘ In the pieces re- 
presented, the manners, vices, dialect, and other peculiarities of 
the colony were ridiculed, and the public taste in consequence 
amended.” Ecclesiastical affairs had also undergone improve- 
ment; a nuncio had arrived from the Pope, not so much to enforce 
papal mandates, as to keep up a connection between Rome and 
Brazil; a bishop had been appointed to the See of St. Sebastian, 
who managed with dexterity the ignorant and superstitious mul- 
titude; he encouraged marriages and solemnized them in per- 
son; he caused the churches to be cleaned and ornamented, bells 
to be introduced, and cemeteries allotted to the British and 
the aagreets he discountenanced the devotion of children to a mo- 
nastic life, directed abuses in convent discipline to be amended, | 
and obliged the priests to maintain propriety of conduct. The 
altars were decorated with images; the processions of the Host; 


a) 





* Some of our readers will at once trace this word to the French jalou- 
sie, a lattice. 
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which were less frequent, were conducted with greater decency, 
music was improved; and festivals, which combine religion and 
pleasure, something like the old English wakes, were revived and 
multiplied. 


“ Among the minor circumstances influencing public manners, 
may be reckoned a song which obtained a large circulation, sati- 
rizing one of the prevailing vices, and into the chorus of which 
was happily introduced the name of an individual foremost in the 
ranks of the infamous. I[t was set to a simple air, which was dai- 
ly played through the streets, as the military marched from the 
barracks te the palace. The music accorded with the public taste, 
the negroes and boys were perpetually singing in merry ridicule, 
and the song became familiar to all. In consequence, the man 
particularly pointed at, either left the city, or hid himself in it, or 
was hidden in the grave, for he was seen no more, and ‘his abet- 
tors were glad to pass unnoticed. In no other instance did [ ev 
see ridicule so well, so iw.mediately and effectually applied.” 


These alterations: and improvements were not relished by all 
the members of the community, and the individuals who, from bi- 
gotry, or bad principles, opposed them, manifested the bitterness of 
their resentment by conspiringagainst the life ofthe ableand active 
minister, Don Rodrigues Conde de Linhares, by whom chiefly the 
had been either originated or enforced. His successors fell far short 
of his enterprising and valuable character; and hence, it was not likely 
that, after he had been laid in the grave, the plans which he had 
projected would be carried on to the full amount of their promise. 
Still, there was much good resulted from his labours, which even 
the impolitic conduct of Don Joan d’Almeida, whom our author 
describes as the worst and most obnoxious of the subsequent min- 
isters, was not sufficient utterly to destroy. In sundry respects, 
which we have not room to enumerate, the Brazilian government 
acquired a consistency and an efficiency which might fairly enti- 
tle it to bear comparison with some of the old establishments of 
Europe; and with this advancement towards political importance, 
there naturally sprang up an increasing attention to the useful arts, 
the embellishments and luxuries of social life. But we must pass 
from these generalities. 

In a building on a rock in the harbour of Rio, lately assigned to 
the British for an hospital, but formerly yoke pny to persons 
labouring under elephaitiadia, Mr. Luccock had an opportunity 
of seeing a case of that singular malady, the Guinea-worm. 


« The patient was a negro-boy, about fourteen years of age, 
among whose countrymen the disease chiefly prevails. The ani- 
mal, if so it may be called, appeared coiled up beneath the skin; 
after some time, what ce to be the head, protruded itself,— 
this was seized with a small forceps, and the worm drawn out to 
the length of two inches; the extracted part was then wound 
about a small stick, to prevent its return. In a few hours after, 
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another portion was drawn out, and secured in the same way; by 
a similar process, the greatest care being always used not to break 
it, the whole was extracted, and then appeared like a thin dried 
thread of catgut, and was several feet in length. The boy had 
these worms in every part of his body, had been treated for them 
in his own country, and was deemed incurable, and, on that ac- 
count, had been sold by his parents for two yards of checked lin- 
en. He remained in the hospital about three weeks, was placed, 
{ believe, in a state of complete salivation, and then discharged cu- 
red. For five years afterward, during almost every day of which 
{ saw him, he remained free from the complaint, and proved an 
excellent servant, often expressing his gratitude to his master in 
warm and simple terms! ‘My father in Africa,’ he would say, 
‘sold me; you are my father, I love you best.’ I have pleasure in 
adding, that I met with the lad in Paris in October 1819, and that 
he continued perfectly well. Ibelieve, he is now, June 21, 1820, 
at Buxton.” 


Our author, who had frequent occasion to traverse the country 
westward of Rio de Janeiro, has given the observations made du- 
ring his journeys, in one condensed narration. We shall select 
from it a few of the most interesting particulars. 

A village called Mata Porcos, is furnished witha chapel, which 
exhibits “an ensign 9f the Holy Ghost”’—namely, a tall mast, 
painted like a barber’s pole, supporting a board on which there 
appears a dove, surrounded with aglory. This emblem is said to 
have lost its original consequence. Beyond Mata Porcos is an 
indifferent residence of the Sovereign of Brazil, but handsomel 
and acceptably presented to him, on his arrival in the country, b 
a private merchant. In front of it is a <gagirty that had been 
sent over to his Royal Highness by the Duke of Northumberland, 
an exact copy of that leading to Zion House. The position has 
a fine view, and the adjoining gardens, though not in zood taste, 
are an excellent substitute for the morass or forest that existed on 
their site only a few years ago. A well marked evidence of the 
improvement that has taken place in this part of the country is 
communicated in the following anecdote: 


“It is somewhat curious to recollect, that in 1796, one of the 
passengers by the Duff, riding to this small distance from the ci- 
ty, found himself beyond the limits of civilization, and even of 
military protection. He was attacked by persons who attempted 
to catch him with the lasso, and was obliged to gallop for his 
life.” 

* What a rapid change in the state of society!” exclaims our 
author, in continuation; “ Who can contemplate such improve- 
ment without pleasure! Who without astonishment can recol- 


lect that it extends nearly round the whole coast of South Ame- 
rica: 
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The country round Venda Grande, which is seven miles from 
the city, appears, from its present flat and sandy constitution, to 
have been formerly flowed by the ocean, but, farther inland, the 
rocks assume a bold character, the forests are richer, and the val- 
leys have a thicker covering of gramma. Mr. Luccock once met 
with a party of Swedes in this neighbourhood; they were on their 
way to St. Paul’s, intending to work an iron mine; but the project 
is said to have failed, owing to the ignorance of the director, and 
by no means to defect in either the quantity or the quality of the 
ore. “In Brazil,” he informs us, “there are considerable moun- 
tains of almost pure metal.” But he adds, “by a natural, thofigh 
selfish stroke of policy, the people were not allowed to work it, 
before the emigration of the court from Portugal.” A few miles 
farther off lies the estate of Santa Cruz, once a principal settle- 
ment of the Jesuits, but now the property and occasional residence 


_ of the king, who does not seem to cultivate it with the energy of 


its former masters. When speaking of that singular body, in a 
subsequent part of his narrative, Mr. Luccock seems to do equal 
justice to the amount of their services and the methods by which 
they were effected. His remarks on the subject are not new, in- 
deed, but they are abundantly expressive, and deserve notice. 


“ Numerous are the evidences which the Jesuits have left, 1s 
this part of the country, of the power and splendour of their order, 
and of its admirable political management. Speaking generally 
and dispassionately, it may be said, that whatever was well con- 
trived and executed’was done by them, and that the common pros- 
perity and happiness have declined since their dispersion. Yet it 
must be acknowledged, that they were little scrupulous in the use 
of indirect means to attain their end. Two circumstances, illus- 
trative of this fact, are related in the neighbourhood. The society 
asked, and easily obtained from Lisbon, the privilege of a tax on 
espregos, which word, in Portugal, describes small nails, and the 
government was wel! aware that such articles were here little used. 
In Brazil it means a fastener, and is applied particularly to sipo, 
the pliant twig, which is universally employed to bind together the 
frame-work of buildings. So established was a thing once brought 
into general use, that, long after the dissolution of the order, the 
tax, Raed to a different quarter, is still a subject of complaint. 
The other instance occurred about the time when the society be- 
came suspected at court. By a petition it stated, that there was 
a piece of water, belonging to the crown, which would be useful to 
the house at Santa Cruz, as a duck-pond, and prayed for a grant 
of it. It was not thought expedient to comply without examina- 
tion, and, on inquiry, it turned out that the pond was no other than 
the Bay of Angra, containing four hundred square miles of water, 
and several valuable fisheries. The idea of a duck-pond was pro- 
bably suggested by the multitude of brown divers, here called Pa- 
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tos, which then appeared in the Bay, and are still occasionally seen 
on flat and unfrequented shores.” 


Deceitful conduct and dishonest artifices are not to be imputed 
to the Jesuits alone, for, according to our author, the mercantile 
character of the Brazilians is greatly contaminated, and the temp- 
tations of avarice seem occasionally to be much too powerful for 
the pride or the principle of persons in office, and even members 
of the royal household. He gives some instances of meanness, ar- 
rogance, and fraud, apparently with regret, but conceiving them to 
be truly illustrative of the general character, and at the same time 
considering himself as doing a real service to the planters and tra- 
ders of the country, believing that “ every honest man among them 
will allow that he is entitled to thanks for the exposure.” 

A countryman and friend of our author had, several years ago, 
purchased a farm at some distance from the city. It consisted of 
about two thousand acres, and, together with the expenses, cost 
about $3000. ‘There were on it two houses, each of which was 
surrounded with pasture ground, coffee, and fruit trees. Having 
purchased slaves, the first object of the new proprietor was to clear 
some of the ground for the purpose of planting, and at the same 
time procuring timber for necessary buildings and fences. He 
then introduced mandioca on the sandy soils, and milho on the 
loamy ones; coffee was reared on the clays, and the swamps were 
prepared for rice; the European modes of culture being occasion- 
ally combined with the agricultural practices of the country. Be- 
sides the produce of his fields, which seems to have amply remu- 
nerated his industry, our farmer profited much by the conversion 
of a bed of clay and different coloured earths, into bricks and tiles, 
and earthen ware, if not a kind of porcelain; and the surplus of his 
wood, after being cut into billets, was disposed of for fuel, at the 
rate of about three halfpence for thirty pounds weight. As his 
farm improved, and conveniences were multiplied, he planted the 
sugar-cane, which was found to thrive admirably. He then erected 
a mill and distillery, the latter being formed on the most approved 
British principles—but this part of his speculation did not suc- 
ceed, owing to the prejudices of the people, by whom, it is insi- 
nuated, irreparable mischief was done to the apparatus, during the 
absence of our countrvman. On the whole, this seems to have pro- 
ved a prosperous concern, and we have thought it worth while to 
enumerate these particulars, in order to show the nature of farm- 
ing in this country, under what, it will readily be imagined, was a 
judicious system of management. Lands are obtained here by 
grant as well as by purchase; and, as they are distributed by the 
map, and not by survey and measurement, it is not wonderful that. 
a great deal of confusion and many contests arise with respect to 
the boundaries of property. 


«To ascertain and establish their claims, many landhoiders fix 
around their borders a number of small tenants, called Moradores, 
VOL. XII. . 54 
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who pay a trifling rent, procure their subsistence chiefly by the 
cultivation of vegetables, and answer the important purpose of 
watchmen, preventing the encroachments of neighbouring proprie- 
tors and the robbery of the woods. They are generally white peo- 
ple who have families, sometimes a slave or two, and add much to 
the population of the country; but they love and affect indepen- 
dence, and seldom continue after the limits of an estate are well 
ascertained, and its remoter parts brought into cultivation.” 


Mr. Luccock speaks very unfavorably of their general character 
and habits. ‘Their removal, which is often capricious, and com- 
monly without concern, is frequently succeeded by the occupation 
of a more valuable class of tenants, who possess. a small capital, 
which they invest in slaves, and who pay the rent of still larger 
portions of land, either in money, labour, or produce. 


“If the article raised be sugar-cane, the most profitable culture 
in Brazil, half the produce usually goes to the landlord, for which 
he no’ only furnishes the soil, but crushes the tenant’s share of the 
cane, distils the syrup, or converts it into sugar, according to the 
wish of the individual. Such a bargain is considered as advanta- 
geous to a man, who possesses land without much capital, because 
he is thereby enabled to construct sugar-works adapted to his 
whole estate, and to keep them more fully employed. The tenants 
are bound also to plant a certain quantity of cane on additional 
pieces of ground, and to crush the produce at the mill belonging to 
the estate; and these minor farms fall successively into the owner’s 
hand, and add to the value of his property. At the same time 
many of the tenants improve their own condition, become advanc- 
ed in the scale of cultivators, and ultimately proprietors of land.” 


The mode of laying out or stocking farms, seems to be greatly 
modified by the distance from the city, and the comparative ease 
or difficulty With which produce may be conveyed to the market. 
Vegetables, fruit, and two sorts of grass, are the chief growth of 
the lands in the vicinity of Rio, and are usually taken in to it by 
canoes and boats, or on the heads of negroes, each of whom carries 
from one to two hundred weight, according to his strength. This 
is reckoned severe labour in such a climate, especially if the dis- 
tance be three or four miles; and, till lately, these porters were 
obliged to lay down their burdens when they happened to be met 
by any of the sovereign’s family,—a troublesome piece of homage, 
for which a simple halt is now substituted. Between the distance 
of four and twelve miles from the city, the pasturing of cows oc- 
cupies a large part of the land, and a good deal of sugar is culti- 
vated. The milk is conveyed to the city in large tin cans, on the 
heads of negroes, “ who run along with it, cheering their labour by 
a song.” Much of the sugar-cane is also taken to town as food for 
cattle. Beyond the distance of twelve miles, the influence of the 
capital on the state of agricultural enterprise is less directly per- 
ceived, There it is customary to leave a portion of a farm under 
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its natural wood, for the purpose of supplying the city with fuel; 
and the cleared lands are planted with coffee, sugar, rice, and 
mandioca or milho, according to the nature of the soil, and other 
local peculiarities. 


«There is great simplicity,”’ says our author, “in the usual ma- 
nagement of a farm. The master and his family commonly reside 
upon it, and, except a feitor or bailiff, who sometimes has a family 
also, are the only white people. On the farm of Maranbaya, my 
friend would willingly have employed free white labourers instead 
of negro slaves, as usual, and given any reasonable encouragement 
to some of the many British and North American subjects, who 
were wandering about in a destitute condition; but he could not 
succeed with men who loved a vagabond life, and preferred the 
gains of fraud to those of labour.” 


The chief agricultural implement is the hoe, and it succeeds 
amazingly well. Many attempts have been made to introduce the 
English plough, but hitherto without success, neither the blacks 
nor the Brazilians having acquired skill enough to use it: and such 
instruments as the scythe and the sickle are almost unknown in 
the country. : 

The following anecdote may be considered a very striking illus- 
tration of the low degree of intellect, but fine natural feeling, of 
the people alluded to. It affords also a good idea of this remarka- 
ble country. 


« The owner of an estate, wishing to provide himself a better 
house, consulted a few of his friends as to the choice of a spot for 
the purpose. On our pointing out the summit of a small woody 
hill, as a place where, we thought, he might enjoy pure air and 
pleasant scenery, a score of slaves were ordered to cut a narrow 
road through the wood, by which we might ascend and examine 
ahe spot more accurately. They immediately went to work, but 
so far misunderstood their master’s order, as to leave all the wood 
standing on the crown of the hill, by which we were as effectuall 

recluded from looking around us, as if we had been enclosed wit 
a lofty wall. Almost three hours more were spent in cutting down 
tree after tree, each of which, falling against its neighbour, re- 
mained, for the most part, in an upright position. At length, one 
large and hard-wooded tree giving way towards the south, the rest, 
which had been upheld by it, followed. The effect was like draw- 
ing aside a curtain. In an instant there lay before us a complete 
view of the city of St. Sebastian, its long islands, shores, and sur- 
rounding mountains, together with a wide expanse of ocean. The 
very slaves“ were struck dumb with astovishment, feeling the ef- 
fect of beauty beyond description bursting unexpectedly upon 
them. The silence and the clamour which succeeded were beth 
expressive: in various languages, used by natives of three different 
quarters of the globe, the same sentiment was heard: ‘ Surely this 
is a goodly world which we inhabit.’ ” 
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We cannot refrain from quoting another passage, which seems 
to us equally creditable to Mr. Luccock’s moral sentiments, firm- 
ness of spirit, and power of discrimination, though, we ‘suspect, 
perhaps unfortunately for our own character, as the reader may 
think, it displays also a little over-refinement of reasoning. The | 
practical question to which it relates admits of a good deal of ar- 
gument on both sides. 


« At Engeitado, I practised a stratagem which appears to me an 
useful one in half barbarous regions. It was my uniform custom, 
when travelling, to carry concealed about my person a brace of 
bayoneted pistols, and never to be a moment unarmed. Besides 
these, I have had other pistols fixed on my saddle. On arrivin 
at a station, my first business was to form some notion of the cha- 
racter of the people, while a servant was stripping the horses. If 
the opinion proved unfavourable, I have delivered my holsters to 


_the master of the house, desiring him to take good care of ther, 


as thé pistols were loaded; and in consequence of such seeming 
confidence, have seen an immediate change in the most villainous 
looking features, and converted a rascal, as I imagined, into a zea- 
lous guardian. ‘The man who meditates -ill, is always jealous of 
his own safety, and suspicious of strangers, especially when he 
sees them armed. By giving up your weapons, o app J 
becomes possessed of the fullest proof of your confidence and goed 
will towards him. ‘The favourable impression upon his mind will 
last longer than a single night, unless some powerful cause ope- 
rate upon his passions; and no traveller in his senses would first 
take pains to soothe a wild animal, and then rouse him in sport or 
heedlessness.”°—*« Soon after my arrival in Brazil, I was shooting 
in the woods alone, when [ encountered three most suspicious- 
looking men, whom I in vain strove to leave. ‘They made many 
attempts to induce me to discharge my gun, which I determined, 
to avoid, if possible, while I was in their company: indeed I thought 
the gun was the principal object of their wishes. Coming’to a small 
run of water, I laid my hat on the bank, and requested one of them 
to hold the gun while I quenched my thirst. They seemed aston- 
ished at my confidence; spoke with each other in a low tone of 
voice; and when I had drank, the man restored my gun with much 
natural politeness, and bade me farewell. Had I laid down the 
ane together with my hat, I have little doubt that they would 

ave made off with both. But whatsoever is committed in trust toa 
Brazilian peasant is sacred; and bad men are not unfrequently the 
most superstitious.” 


For Mr. Luccock’s remarks on the various features of the coun- 
try through which he passed in his route to the westward of Rio, 
the size and direction of the hills, the number and magnitude of 
the rivers, and other subjects belonging to physical geography, we 
must necessarily refer to the book—and we do so with pleasure 
and confidence; for, though not scientific, he is always intelligent, 
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and appears to be quite aware of the wee on which it is most 
n 


desirable to be possessed of satisfactory knowledge. We have now 
to notice, still more briefly, some particulars mentioned in his 11th 
chapter, which describes Wie excursions to the Upper Bay and the 
rivers falling into it; or, in other words, treats of the country to the 
northward of Rio. 

This excursion, which commenced on the day before Christmas 
1816, was intended to be almost entirely aquatic, a lanch bein 
fitted out for the purpose, with as many conveniences as if she had 
been going to sea, and the party resolv to make it their home 
during the whole time of their absence. Passing up the western 
side of the middle bay, they landed on a small island, on which 
they set up their camera obscura, and began to boil their kettle, 
when the captain gave notice of the approach of heavy weather, 
and the propriety of seeking a sheltered station for the boat. Our 
author was the only individual who was prevented from profiting 
by this suggestion; and soon afterwards the storm burst, and drove 
the boat to leeward, leaving him on the naked beach, exposed to 
torrents of rain, mingled with forked lightning and tremendous 
thunder, the sea and the wind howling at the same time in awful 
harmony. When the tide ebbed, a sand-bank on which the boat . 
had got fixed, in an endeavour to.reach him, was left dry, and so 
allowing him to regain his party, he passed the night in comfort. 
Of the numerous places visited or noticed by Mr. Luccock during 
this excursion, may be mentioned,—the island of Governador, con- 
verted into a royal chase, and worthy of attention from its bota- 
nical riches, especially its parasitic plants; the village of Marian- 
gu, two miles behind which there rises a perpendicular rock of 
granite, more than three hundred feet high, and surmounted by the 
church of Nossa Senhora da Penha, forming altogether a beautiful 
object from many parts of the harbour; the Porto des Saveiros, ly- 
ing at the foot of considerable hills, from the top of one of which 
he obtained a prospect of plains twelve miles long, and six or se- 
ven broad, with a river “ writhing among them like a snake;”’ the 
village of Porto d’Estrella, interesting from its appearance of bu- 
siness, its thriving condition, and some uncommonly good houses, 
the inhabitants of which know as well how to show hospitality as 
to enjoy the comforts of growing wealth; Mage, one of the most 
considerable towns, as to commercial importance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and where our author, who never fails to be- 
stow merited commendation, experienced peculiar civilities; Villa 
Nova, where a nobleman, to whom chiefly it belongs, has erected 
a steam-engine for a cane—a singularity so great in this 
country, as to have induced the Prince Regent once to visit the 
place, that he might see it at work—but “ the owner, in order not 
to lower the Brazilian character in its respect for royalty, chose 
to lose a great part of his crop of cane rather than to offend the 
ears of his visiter by the rattling of machinery;” Macacu, the seat 
of the authorities of a district, containing a thousand inhabitants. 
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a large proportion of which consists of priests and lawyers, and 
proverbially noticeable for “ its singular propensity to legal squab- 
bles;” and Pirasenunga, a place of some consequence, near which 
various mechanical improvements, chiefly of British origin, have 
recently been introduced, and where our author witnessed a so- 
lemnity of so extraordinary, and yet characteristic a nature, as 
well to deserve description: 


“ It was matter of regret to me that I could not enjoy the prof- 
fered honour of dining with the clergy, whom Easter brought to- 
gether here. The approach of evening set me at liberty, and I at- 
tended divine service at a chapel belonging to a private house, the 
owner of which is obliged to keep it open to the public, especially 
at this season, when the free-will offerings are made. The altar 
stood at the end of a long varanda, had around it sate a great 
number of females, in ranks on the floor, with their legs crossed 
under them. The men, not quite so compactly arranged, stood 
behind them, and others sate on benches down the sides of the va- 
randa. At the end, opposite to the altar, were two tables, with the 
proper officers to receive and register the offerings. Some of these 
met with great respect and gratitude, others were received with a 
marked coldness, which seemed intended to be admonitory. As 
each offering was registered, it was delivered for sale to a sort of 
auctioneer, who marched with it up and down the place, vocifer- 
ating the last bidden sum, and exhibiting all the wit he was mas- 
ter of, to induce a higher offer. 

“The British strangers, four in number, had been introduced 
into a large apartment of the house, which commanded a view of 
all that passed in this motley scene. Though they conversed gayly 
with the family and other visiters, it was in an under tone, out of 
respect to the religious ceremony which was going on; yet the 


joke, the smile, and giggling laughter, which were seen and heard 


all around them, plainly showed that nothing was farther from the 
hearts of the assembly, than thoughts of serious and devout wor- 
ship. Indeed, the ecclesiastics themselves are in general so guilty 
of like indecorum, in their holy places and employments, as to 
make it manifest that they consider themselves only as actors, 
having each his part assigned in the drama of the day, They seem 
to expect, on common occasions, no other attention from a con- 
gregation, than a care to bend the knee, bow the head, cross them- 
selves, and smite their bosoms at proper points of the service, and 
to make their responses in unison. ‘The sacred sale passed hea- 
vily; few apie willing to pay more for a cock, consecrated by 


its having been devoted to the service of heaven, than for one 
equally fine from an unholy brood. To infuse a little life into the 
scene, the heretics, after being assured that they might do so with- 
out offence, began to raise the prices, and bought a few trifles at 
an exorbitant rate, or enjoyed the mortification of an opponent, 
when they chose that a contested article should fall into his hands. 
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The first lot which fell to my own share, was two dozen of eggs, 
which cost nearly a penny each; the next was a cake, made no 
doubt in the best style of the donor. This I begged permission, if 
not absolutely contrary to all rule, to divide among the ladies who 
were with us; and being allowed to eat, it was presumed that 
drinking would not be improper, and the mistress of the house 
produced wine. The auctioneer, elevated, as it might seem, by 
the high prices which he had obtained, quitted his beaten ground, 
stepped into the ranks of the females, and strode over their shoul- 
ders. Incommoded by his freedoms, they at first repaid him with 
jokes, and afterwards with pinches on his naked Jegs and feet, and 
at last with hearty slaps on the buttocks, which a short jacket left 
unskirted. In this manner, they beat him off the field, and the 
feat was applauded as excellent sport. The officiating priest 
seemed to participate in our feelings, on the conversion of a reli- 
gious ceremony into a scene so ludicrous; for he commenced the 
more serious part of the service, which imperatively demanded 
silence, and vindicated its claim to attention. At this season, si- 
milar offerings are made all over the country, and generally dis- 
posed of in the same way. In these sales, the common character 
may not often make so unreserved a display of itself, as in the 
present instance; yet a man wishing to become acquainted with 
Brazilian manners, will be well repaid for the time which he may 
spend in an attendance upon them.” 


In the year 1817, our author made a journey into the province 
of Minas Geraes, when he put himself under the guidance of a 
tropeiro or carrier, partially adopted the dress of the country, and 
supplied himself with a variety of articles, both of furniture and 
table requisites, which show that, to take a journey in Brazil, is a 
very different thing from travelling in Britain. Goods are carried 
into the interior on the backs of mules, two hundred and fifty-six 
pounds being the average load of each; but on this occasion a poor 
animal carried a load of tea-boards, which, with their counterpoise, 
amounted to four hundred and sixteen pounds weight. On fre- 
quented roads, says our autior, 


« The owner of a large estate builds what is called a Rancho, 
which, in general, is nothing more than a long and broad roof, co- 
vered with tiles, and raised upon rough and unhewn posts, about 
twenty feet high; intended to afford shelter from the sun and rain, 
but it has generally no walls whatever, and very he pe the 
ground upon which it stands is not even rendered smooth and level. 
in these respects, therefore, they are inferior to the common hovels 
of English farms, under which cattle are usually housed. Beneath 
these sheds, those who travel with a troop, for the most part, take 
up their residence for the night, and have no communication what- 
ever with the house or the owner of it. Just by he establishes a 
venda, that he may be able to dispose of milho, a chief article which 
the farm produces, and too bulky and heavy to be conveyed over 
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mountainous roads to a distant market, where also the price ob- 
tained would hardly defray the expenses of carriage. At a small 
distance also, upon the farm, is a pasture, into which the cattle be- 
lunging to the troop are turned at night. ‘This is. generally in 
some secluded valley, where the mules require neither enclosures 
nor keeper, for they setdom stray from the spot, separate from each 
other, or mingle with the individuals of another troop. For pas- 
turage a small sum is paid to the owner of the land, and he de- 
rives the additional advantage of keeping his estate in some mea- 
sure free from brushwood, and in a condition suitable for furnish- 
ing his own cattle with grass.” 


The country to the nortb of the capital is finely diversified with 
hill and dale. The scenery of one of the tributary streams of the 
river Parahyba, reminded the author of the vale of Matlock; and a 
fine vale at some distance from the banks of the Parahyba itself, 
had some resemblance to that of the Tees near Barnard castle. 
At the ferry of another river, the officers of the register were 
found employed weighing gold dust, which they had received as 
the produce of the washings, by a number of country people who 
had brought it in. 

“These men, some of them negroes, appeared to be very poor, 
who, having collected a few oitaves of metal, carry it to the regis- 
ter, where it is examined, “weighed, and a small sum advanced 
upon it. These circumstances are entered in a book, the dust, 
wrapped up in a small packet, is deposited in an iron chest, and 
the man departs to search for more. When he has collected as 
much as he thinks will make a bar, a certificate is given to him of 
the gross weight and probable value; the metal itself is sent to the 
smelting-house, where it lies for several months. In the meantime 
this written certificate is negociated by the searcher, and circu- 
lates until the bar which it represents be inquired for. One of 
these documents fell into my hands in the city, which had been 
issued at Sabara, two years before. On presenting this writing at 
the smelting-house, the bar is produced, and with it a certificate of 
the gross weight of the dust, the waste it suffered in smelting, of 
the quantity deducted as the royal fifth, of the present weight, as- 
say and value of the bar. These bars, bearing the royal arms, the 
name of the place where they were issued, the weight and qua- 
lity of the gold, accompanied by their certificates, circulate as coin, 
in the province of Minas Geraes, and some others, but now, when 
they find their way to that of Rio de Janeiro, they must be carried 
to the treasury, where they are coined into pieces of 6,400 reis, or 
4000 reis each. The former of these certificates, it is evident, be- 
comes actually a paper currency, and ona small scale produces in 
commerce some of the same effects; the latter also, though in the 
present mode it rather encumbers the circulation, might be made 
a very convenient kind of bank note, payable on demand, by the 
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bar which it represents, or exchangeable for treasury paper after 
date.” 


The gold searchers exhibited specimens of the dust they had 
collected, but with the utmost secrecy, as the sale of it to foreign- 
ers is prohibited. Upon the lower part of the river Parahybuna, 
searching for gold is interdicted; yet a considerable quantity is 
procured from it in a clandestine manner. In reference to the 
prohibition, an old searcher shrewdly remarked to our author, 
“ you know, sir, the night has no eyes.” A cone of wet sang three 
feet high, which takes a man a day to raise, and two days to wash, 
pea golil to the value of from twenty to five and twenty shil- 
ings. 

The party now entered upon the province of Minas Geraes, and 
travelled through a fine pastoral country with cattle grazing 
around. ‘The range of the thermometer in the course of the da 
was from 54° to 76°. The nights and mornings, of course, felt 
cool, but the air was finely bracing. In the course of their journey 
the party had some invitations to dine at the houses of rich far- 
mers, or had fruit and other delicacies sent to them at the ranchos 
where they stopped. The route lay through a countr Preemie 
the West Riding of Yorkshire in external aspect; and from one o 
its hills our author was presented with a splendid scene. 


“ Here was nothing romantic and rough, no gray and naked 
peaks, no abrupt precipices and projections, but one expansive pic- 
ture of elegant symmetry. Yet, having proceeded a few yards over 
the brow, a still more delightful scene Purst at once to view. We 
looked down upon an ocean of mist, through whose surface broke, 
for many miles round, the tops of innumerable mountains, ranged 
like islands upon the bosom of the deep; all formed by the most 
delicate hand, painted by the richest pencil, and enlightened by 
the full splendour of a newly risen sun; even my negro boy, who 
might have vied with any one in human shape, for want of sensi- 
bility and taste, gazed in silence for a time, and then cried aloud, 
“ He muito bonito”—It is very fine! Could I have passed such a 
spot without admiration, [ should have thought myself destitute of 
one capacity for joy, if without feelings of devotion and gratitude, 
incapable of praising that Being, who, having formed, looked upon 
creation and pronoinced it good.” 


The town of St. John D’El Rey is two hundred and sixty-five 
miles distant from Rio de Janeiro. It is of a circular form, and, 
in point of situation and size, bears a strong resemblance to Hali- 
fax in Yorkshire. The intermixture of public and private buil- 
dings, the white-washed walls, the red tiled roofs, the gray paved 
streets, the yellow sands of the river, and the green shrubbery of 
the gardens, combined to form an interesting picture. This town 
was blessed with a good governor, and it is certainly delightful t 
find among such a people, so much humanity and mtegrity, as are 
exhibited in the following extract: 

V@L, XII. 53 
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“ The character of the governor soon displayed itself, not mere- 
ly in the frankness of his manners towards strangers, and the easy’ 
terms upon which he admitted to his presence every respectable 
individual of the place, but also by the kind notice which he took 
of a poor sickly Indian boy, who had accidentally seated himself 
upon the steps of the house; the tender interest which the condi- 
tion of this poor outcast excited in the bosom of a person whom 
fortune had placed so much above him, quite won my heart, and 
rivetted my esteem for a man so gentle and humane; nor had I oc- 
casion afterwards to detract my respect. Asa friend, he was 
warm and sincere, as a judge, upright and inflexible. In the latter 
respect, his character just before had been put to a severe trial, by 
the appearance of a person at his tribunal who had till then shared 
his esteem, and for whose acquittal great interest had been made; 
nevertheless he suffered not the friend to usurp the seat ef justice, 
but passed an unmitigated sentence. On this account some were 
disposed to think him severe, yet, besides the satisfaction arising 
from the consciousness of having done what was right, he possess- 
ed the respect, the affection, and blessings of the people. Without 
reserve, parade, or affectation, he showed himseif among them, and 
was every where received as their guardian and friend.” 


The poorer classes are here employed in searching for the pre- 
cious metals. Some of them collect pieces of quartz, break them, 
and examine the fragments; others take up the sand of the river 
and wash it; and others dig holes and divert the stream into them. 
Westward from the town, the ground on the declivity of a hill is 
trenched and washed. Our author thinks, and we dare say justly, 
that it would be more profitable to crop the ground, than to treat 
it in this manner. ‘The mine which gave being to the town is no- 
thing but a deep pit, near the government house, into which the 
rills from the neighbouring hills were guided, and the sand with 
which they were charged afterwards searched. 


“Here accounts relating to gold are kept in marks, ounces, 
oitaves, and vintems, twelve vintems being equal to one oitave, or 
eighth part of an ounce, and eight ounces to one mark. The in- 
tegral weight or ounce of the metal, when pure, or twenty-four 
carats fine, and when the royal claim or fifth has been satisfied, is 
estimated at 13.090 10-11 reis, which, at an:exchange of sixty- 
pence per milreis, gives three pounds five shillings and fivepence 
halfpenny, nearly as the sterling value of pure gold, when issued 
from the smelting-house; or for British standard gold, which is 
only twenty-two carats fine, less than three pounds sterling per 
ounce. ‘The relative value of every quality of gold gerd be easily 
found by multiplying the number of carats by 75, or otherwise, at 
one operation, by using as a multiplier the number 130.9166, 
which gives the product in British a. Hence it is evident, 
that the intrinsic value of gold, when taken from the earth, and 


without any duty being paid upon it, is something less than forty- 
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eight shillings per ounce for British standard, or that quality 
which is twenty-two carats fine.” 


Besides the trade in gold, this town enjoysa considerable share 
in the commerce of the country. The imports consist chiefly of 
British manufactures, the demand for which is great, and likel v to 
increase, Oxen, horses, and mules; bacon and cheese; cotton, 
sugar, and coffee; gold, and precious stones, with some manufac- 
tured articles,—are given for them in exchange. The military of 
this town and the comarca or county of which it is the head, con- 
sists, as in every part of Brazil, chiefly of militia; hence every 
person of note is an officer, and very tenacious of his military 
raak. The climate is fine and dry from March to November. 
Rain always comes from the south; snow sometimes falls on the 
hills, and ice is occasionally formed in the night, but neither can 
resist the heat of the mid-day sun. The disorder called goitre, 
here papas, prevails throughout the mining district, affecting peo- 
ple of all colours, classes, and conditions, and not sparing even 
the cattle. Salt, a luxury highly relished, both by the petels and 
the brute creation, seems to be very efficacious in preventing and 
curing this disease. 

From St. John the party proceeded to Villa Rica, through a 
country similar to that already traversed; but the elevation of 
which was so much greater, that the thermometer, which, before, 
had not been observed below 50°, now descended to 37°. The first 
appearance of Villa Rica is like an assemblage of well-built white 
villages, perched upon the salient points of the northern hill. But, 
on a nearer approach, these objects prove to be churches and other 
public buildings, while the dwelling-houses are found in the hol- 
lows between them. Nothing but the love of gold could have 
raised a town on such a spot; yet it is aye built, kept 
clean and in good repair, and is supplied with abundance of pure 
water. It contains two thousand houses, all white-washed, four- 
teen public fountains, numerous bridges across the streams, ten 
churches, and the edifices of state, such as the governor’s palace, 
the treasury, mint, and custom-house. The town is placed at the 
junction of several streams, whose waters have only one outlet by 
a narrow chasm. The united streams take the name of Rio de 
Carmo, and its sand is productive of much gold. Ina small plain 
near the town, which is often flooded, trenches are opened by any 
one who chooses, and the mud deposited in them is carefully col- 
lected, and washed at home. The rills from the mountains are 
carefully examined for particles of precious metal; and in places 
where there is no natural flow of water, a series of pits is dug, a 
stream conducted to them, at proper seasons the water is drained 
off, and the sediment collected and searched. Drifts have been 
also run horizontally into the softer parts of the mountain, to al- 
low the water impregnated with gold to ooze through the shistose 
materials of which it is composed. These drifts are about twen- 
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ty yards long, and about four broad; but the smaller and softer 
hills in the vicinity have been bored to a much greater extent. 
Such, and various other methods, more or less laborious, are now 
necessarily resorted to by the miners of Villa Rica. But when 
this place was first discovered by the gold searchers, it is said 
that they had merely to pull up the tufts of grass from the side of 
the hills, and to shake the precious dust from the roots. The in- 
habitants spin and weave wool, worsted, and cotton; but their ma- 
nufactures are purely domestic. The town is of some importance 
in a commercial point of view, as it now divides the trade to Go- 
yaz. and Cuyaba, with St. John D’El Rey. St. Bartholomew, in 
the neighbourhood, is famed for its sweetmeats, and sends a large 
quantity of marmalade to Rio de Janeiro. 


“From the steepness of the streets in this town, wheel-carria- 
ges would be almost as useless there as in Venice. As a substi- 
tute for them, a large vehicle, like a sedan chair, is used, and car- 
ried by mules instead of men; the workmanship of it is very clum- 
sy, and the harness far inferior to ours. But an English saddle 
having found its way thither, the harness-maker, much to his cre- 
dit, borrowed it, took it to pieces, and put it together again, in 
such a manner that the owner did not perceive any alteration. The 
man had the ingenuity to imitate what he had thus examined; and 
{ saw a saddle-tree made by him which came little short of his 
model.” 

“ The temperature of Villa Rica, and its neighbourhood, is low; 
in the morning, during my stay, the thermometer varied little 
from 60°; at noon it was generally 640 or 65e in the shade. There 
is a considerable degree of moisture in the climate; the mornings 
were in common foggy, which sometimes turned to a drizzlin 
rain, coming uniformly from the north, over the brow of the hill. 
About ten o’clock the atmosphere cleared and brightened, and the 
sun became scorching until four; but there is something ungenial 
in the heat, which parches the skin, without materially warming 
the air. The evenings were clear and beautiful, and the stars 
shone brightly at night, as during a frost in England, unobscured 
by a prevailing glow of light, which rendered distant objects un- 
commonly visibie.” 

Mr. Luccock returned to the capital bv a different route; but 
the particulars of this part of his journey are not of sufficient im- 
portance to detain us. The last chapter of the book contains in- 
formation which deserves particular attention. During the pe- 
riod between 1815 and 1818, the inhabitants of the city had been 
greatly increased by the arrival of many foreigners from the Spa- 
nish provinces, North America, and Europe. Several of the la- 
bouring class of foreigners had dispersed themselves through the 
country in the vicinity of the city: and others had gone to the in- 
terior to enjoy a cool climate, as better adapted to their constitu- 

rons than that of Rio. As these foreigners had brought the know- 
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ledge and habits acquired in their native country along with them, 
the works of art in progress exhibited more skill and taste than 
had been hitherto displayed in this part of the world. A new 
church, and several chapels with steeples, had been built, as also 
a new treasury and an exchequer. The furniture of houses, and 
the dress of the people had been improved. “ All tended to create 
a great air of bustle and importance, to banish, in some measure, 
the formality which had prevailed until then in the manners of 
the city, and to render it a showy and intrusive place:” This 
change required the police to be strengthened, as a considerable 
number of bad characters had found their way to the city; among 
whom was a large proportion of Frenchmen, “ whose characters 
had been transmitted from the Police Office at Paris.” A sort of 
Alien Office was, in consequence, established, where every for- 
eigner was compelled to enrol his name, and take out a license of 
residence. A military academy had been established for the in- 
struction of officers, and books of tactics translated for their use. 
Troops had arrived from Portugal with such equipments, discip- 
line, feelings, and habits, as they had acquired hae Lord Wel- 
lington. 

Mr. Luccock gives the following account of the insurrection 
which lately broke out in Pernambuco. The extraordinary drought 
of 1816 had caused a scarcity of provisions, from which the peo- 
ple of that province had suffered severely. The emigration of 
the Court to Brazil had cut off the connection between Pernam- 
buco and Lisbon: but it had become rich by the exportation of cot- 
ton to Great Britain, at an exhorbitant price. Hence, in the nee- 
dy circumstances of the treasury, it was flattered and indulged; 
and when the inhabitants saw other states rising into independ- 
ence, “ they recollected and boasted of their former services to 
the Crown of Portugal, and now became tired of its yoke.” Si- 
milar sentiments were cherished in all the northern provinces; 
and the whole of that part of Brazil was on the eve of a revolt. 
Early in March, 1817, two military officers were murdered, and, 
in the subsequent affair, a few people lost their lives. But the 
leaders proved themselves utterly devoid of capacity for success- 
fully managing a resistance to the established government. 


“ leg not only neglected the supplies, and the means of de- 
fence, which common prudence might have told them would be- 
come necessary, but seemed to court resistance, and in mockery 
to (of) the government in Rio, sent the expelled governor thither, 
to carry the news, and tell his own tale. At that period the Con- 
de des Arcos, whose vigour of mind and promptitude in action 
place him among the first men of Brazil, was governor of Bahia; 
so soon as the news reached him he despatched two vessels of 
war, to blockade the port of Pernambuco, and thus intercepted 
the supplies of the place, and rendered the scarcity of provisions 
which prevailed still more distressing. He despatched also, by 
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land, a body of troops, whose advanced guard took possession of 
Pedras on the 24th of April, and Tramenderé on the 29th; the 
main body arrived on the 3d and Sth of May; a slight skirmish en- 
sued, in which the rebels were routed and their four leaders tak- 
en. ‘Thus terminated, in little more than ten days, and almost 
without a struggle, the wild projects of a drunken ‘coward, a pro- 
fligate priest, a mad assassin, and a cunning knave.” 


When the king heard of the insurrection, he exclaimed, “ How 
is it that my subjects revolt? I have always tried to do them 
good; Ido not know that I have injured any one: what do they 
wish for??? His conduct on this occasion was vigorous. Accom- 
panied by the heir-apparent, he visited the treasury, the arsenal, 
and other offices of state; examined the stores, the storekeepers, 
and their books; punished negligent officers, and replaced them 
by better men; and by this means created among the people a 
feeling of loyalty which must have been peculiarly gratifying. 
The palace was crowded with people offering services or money. 
In the city alone, 7000 volunteers were enrolled, and L.60,000 
Sterling raised. The performances of the theatre were suspend- 
ed by rapturous expressions of loyalty and patriotism. 


“T confess, that though a foreigner, and interested only in ge- 
neral with domestic politics, this | burst of national sentiment thril- 
led to my very soul. I saw a whole people at once forget the ex- 
ecrable mode in which the administration of the country had been 
conducted, and the oppression under which almost every man had 
laboured. I saw them bury it all beneath the love of a sovereign 
whom they knew to be benevolent, though inactive; deceived, but 
not personally cruel.” 


The troops appointed to suppress the insurrection, had seen 
service in Spain, and were officered by men of talents and loyal- 
ty. A blockading squadron sailed from Rio on the 2d of April; 
the voyage was prosperous. The fleet entered the Recife on the 
20th of May; Olinda rehoisted the royal standard, and was treat- 
ed with mercy. 


“ When the troops which composed the expedition returned to 
Rio, they were complimented with the proud epithet of Pernam- 
bucanos; and although they had actually never seen an enemy, 
were as vain of their exploits as if they had gained the best dis- 
puted field. They met there, however, two regiments of uncom- 
mon merit, from Por tugal, who were distinguished as ‘T'alaveirans, 
because they had been engaged i in the battle which bears that name, 
and in every subsequent affair which had opposed their progress 
from Torres Vedras to Toulouse. The dialogues and disputes 
which occurred between the bloodless hero of Olinda, and “him 
who had bravely marched up to, and scaled the breach at St. Se- 
bastian’s, would have been highly diverting, had they not display- 
ed much ill temper, and laid the foundation of serious affrays, mm 
which some lives were lost. These were generally fomented by 
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the Brazilians, because they hated the people from Portugal; while 
all impartial men could not but be struck with the superior dis- 
cipline, energy, and temper of the men of Talaveira. In this 
moody state of things, some insane blockhead, or desperate traitor, 
obtained an order from the king for a review and sham-fight, to 
take place a day or two afterwards around the palace of St. Chris- 
tophe, in which the two parties were to try their skill in attack 
and defence. All sober-minded men became alarmed, and the 
very day before the review was to take place, it was discovered 
by accident that the Pernambucanos had provided themselves with 
balls, buttons, nails, and other missiles, for the purpose of doing 
mischief. The troops from Portugal were instantly ordered te 
their barracks, and being examined by their officers, frankly own- 
ed that they were not unaware of the mischief intended for them, 
and that if any one man among them was hit, they had agreed to 
disobey orders, to charge with the bayonet, and march over their 
opponents. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the review did 
not take place, and that the circumstance produced a spirit among 
the parties which it would be very difficult to control. In the 
full exercise of such rancorous feelings, I left the troops in the 
year 1818.” 


In the subsequent part of the volume is some curious informa- 
tion respecting the internal police of the country, the regnal ho- 
nours bestowed upon it, the acclamation of the king, and the in- 
erease of knowledge and taste, with sundry observations on sla- 
very and the slave trade. We cannot enter on these particulars; 
and must now come to a conclusion by a few notices concerning 
the commerce of Brazil. 


“ While looking at the intercourse of foreign vessels with Rio, 
every Briton must be gratified at the wonderful preponderance 
which his own country possesses in that branch of commerce, both 
as it respects the direct trade from British ports, from colonial 
ones, and between Rio and other foreign ports;—a branch of com- 
merce almost new in itself, of great importance to every maritime 
people, and of immense value to our shipping interest, although it 
makes no figure either in our custom-hcuse entries or our reports 
to parliament. This, however, loudly calls for legislative interfe- 
rence, not only to nurture and protect it, but to control and pre- 
vent it from doing mischief. It is certain that no vessel ought to 
navigate under the British flag, without the government knowing 
precisely where she is, and what she is doing. Every such vessel 
which goes from one foreign port to another, ought not only to 
take a consular clearance, but to specify, definitely, the port to 
which she intends to proceed; her arrival, or non-arrival there 
should be noted, the duration of her voyage, the nature of her car- 
go, and such other circumstances as may be thought connected 
with the object which she has in view. 
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« These particular should be transmitted also to the Board of 
Trade, not so much with a view to make known the nature of the 
traffic in which the vessel is engaged, as to prevent British ships 
from abusing their privileges, and foreign ones from appearing un- 
der a protection to which they have no title, and making use of 
the flag as a cloak, in distant seas, for such proceedings as the 
British government would not justify. In proportion as the com- 
merce we are speaking of expands, care ought to be taken to main- 
tain the purity of mercantile character, the acknowledged recti- 
tude and generosity of the British ensign, Wherever that is dis- 
played it should be the rallying point of the injured, the pavilion 
of the distressed,—always indicating a place of refuge to be sought, 
and never appearing as a beacon to be shunned.” 


This branch of foreign commerce is of advantage to Brazil, as 
it takes off her surplus produce, and supplies her with British 
manufactures; for her trade is still only in the state of barter. 
American vessels cal] at Rio for bullion, which they carry to Asia 
to purchase cargoes that are distributed through Europe and the 
United States. “In this important and lucrative branch of com- 
merce, Britain,” says the author, “has no share: she prohibits it 
to herself!’ Political relations, and a friendly intercourse sub- 
sist between Brazil and Spain, Russia, Austria, anal Sweden, as 
well as some of the other states of Europe. Respecting the late 
marriage of an Austrian princess to the heir-apparent, Mr. Luc- 
cock remarks, that “ from a connection of this kind, Austria could 
expect no immediate or direct advantage; and the state of banish- 
ment in which the princess must be placed, can be compensated 
only by the consideration, that Brazil, like South America, in ge- 
neral is a rich country, and affords a field for royal as well as 
commercial adventurers.” 





Art. XII1—Leitters from the West. Letter II. 


April 18th. This morning we left Wheeling. HKetween this 
place and Marietta, there is little particularly worthy of attention, 
except the mounds and fortifications, on Mr. Tomlinson’s farm at 
Grave Creek. The “ Big Grave,” as it is called, is about a quar- 
ter of a mile from Mr. Tomlinson’s house, in a south-westerly di- 
rection; it is a circular mound, sixty-eight feet high, and fifty-five 
feet in diameter at the top. This is one of the largest mounds in 
the western country, and it exhibits every indication of great an- 
tiquity, its whole surface being covered by forest trees of the lar- 
gest size, and the earth presenting no peculiarity to distinguish it 
from the adjacent soil. 

The “« Long Reach,” where the Ohio pursues a direct course for 
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17 miles, may also be noticed in this place, as presenting a re- | 
markable exception from the general character of this river. 

19th. Marietta is beautifully situated at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum river, and has an appearance of neatness and regularity, 
which is not usual in the villages of this country. The Ohio has 
occasionally overflowed its banks at this place, but its inroads 
might easily be prevented by a slight embankment, and it is pre- 
sumed that the inhabitants will not neglect a precaution so neces- 
sary to their health and convenience. Ship building was carried 
on here to some extent several years ago, and great expectations 
were entertained of the future commercial importance of the town; 
but as yet they have not been realised. As early as the year 1798 
or 99, commodore Preble built a brig of 120 tons at this place, 
which probably was the first sea vessel lanched in the western 
waters. i 

1 would gladly have stopped for a short time at this place, for 
[ began to be heartily tired of the boat. A voyage of any kind is 
disagreeable “enough at best, for give it what variety you may, it 
still involves confinement of the body, and a correspondent re- 
straint of the mind. The fancy, it is true, may wander over 
boundless regions, but the feet are as fond of wandering as the im- 
agination, and it is by no means pleasant to have them limited 
within the space of a few yards. . Yet disagreeable as such a situ- 
ation naturally is, I have found so many recreations to amuse me 


\ 


on the present occasion, so much novelty in the objects which are 
continually presented, and so much interest in the recollections 
which crowd upon my mind, that I cannot say my most i/le mo- 
ments have been wearisome; and Iam convinced that with the aid 
of a little ingenuity, and some good humour, no man need ever 
despair. 

The heart must be cold indeed that would not glow among 
scenes like these. Rightly did the French call this stream La Belle 
Riviere (the beautiful river). Its current is always graceful, and 
its shores every where romantic. Every thing here is on a large 
scale. Thé eye of the traveller, let it wander as it may, is con- 
tinually regaled with magnificent s« nes. Here are no pigmy 
mounds dignified with the name of mountains; no rivul»'s swelled 


into rivers. Nature has worked with a rapid, but masterly hand; 
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every touch is bold, and the whole is grand as well as beautiful; 
while room is left for art to embellish and fertilise that which na- 
ture has created with a thousand capabilities. There is much 
sameness in the character of the scenery; but that sameness is 
in itself delightful, as it consists in the recurrence of noble traits 
which are too pleasing ever to be viewed with indifference; like the 
reguiar features which we sometimes find in the face of a lovely 
woman, their charm consists in their own intrinsic gracefulness, 
rather than in the variety of their expression. The Ohio has not 
the sprightly, fanciful wildness of the Niagara, the St. Lawrence, 
or the Susquehanna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing over beds 
of rock, or dashing against the jutting cliffs, arrest the ear by their 
murmurs, and delight the eye with their eccentric wanderings. 


‘ Neither is it, like the Hudson, margined at one spot by the mea- 


dow and the village, and overhung at another by threatening pre- 
cipices and stupendous mountains. It has a wild, solemn, silent 
sweetness, peculiar to itself. This noble stream, clear, smooth and 
unruffled, sweeps onward with regular majestic force. Continually 
changing its course as it rolls from vale to vale, it always winds 
with dignity, and avoiding those acute angles, which are observa- 
ble in less powerful streams, sweeps round in graceful bends, as 
if disdaining the opposition to which nature forces it to submit. 
On each side, the romantic hills rise, piled on each oth-r, to a tre- 
mendous height; and between them are deep, abrupt, silent glens, 
which at a distance seem inaccessible to the human foot, while the 
whole is covered with timber of a gigantic size, and a luxuriant 
foliage of the deepest hues. Throughout this scene there is a plea- 
sing solitariness, that speaks peace to the mind, and invites the 
fancy to soar abroad, among the tranquil haunts of- meditation. 
Sometimes the splashing of the oar is heard, and the boatman’s 
song awakens the surrounding echoes; but the most usual music is 
that of the native songsters, whose melody steals pleasingly on the 
ear, with every modulation, at all hours, and in every change of 
situation. ‘The poet, in sketching these solitudes, might, by throw- 
ing his scene a few years back, add the light canoe and war song 
of the Indiaa; but the peaceful traveller rejoices in the absence of 
that which would bring danger as well as variety within his reach. 
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You are to observe, that I am speaking of the Ohio only so far as 
I have already seen it; after we leave this hilly region, its shores 
no doubt present a different aspect. We have just passed the 
Muskingum Island, and the country already seems to be much less 
mountainous, though not less romantic. The prospect immediately 
below this island is singularly characteristic and picturesque. The 
river making a long stretch to the west, affords an uninterrupted 
view for several miles. On one side are seen several log houses 
surrounded by newly cleared fields, exhibiting the first stage of 
improvement; a little further on a neat brick house surrounded by 
fruit trees, just putting forth their blossoms, indicates a more ad- 
vanced state of civilization, and marks the residence of a more 
wealthy, or more industrious citizen. Beyond these are lofty hills, 
whose long shadows fall upon the water, and all around is the 
gloom of the forest. On the opposite bank a rude bridge thrown 
over a deep ravine is discovered through the trees, and near ita 
few frail inclosures fabricated of rough stakes, designate and 
protect the tombs of some of the early adventurers to this wild 
country. 

I never was a friend to the incarceration of beauty, as I always 
believed that every pretty woman, to say nothing of the ugly ones, — 
was intended to assist in beguiling the cares of some poor fellow, 
who, like myself, had more of them on his shoulders than he could 
well attend to. Yet, whenever I gaze on the silent shores of the 
Ohio, I am tempted to think how pretty a convent would look in 
one of these romantic vallies, where deep melancholy shadows 
curtain every spot, where no discordant sound disturbs the soli- 
tude, and where ne unhallowed object intrudes upon the eye, that 
could excite “a tumult in a vestal’s veins.” But this illusion is 
easily destroyed. When I forsook the deck, and struck into the 
country among the farmers, who fearing the atmosphere of the ri- 
ver, build their houses at a distance, leaving a strip of the forest 
standing to intercept the damps, I found somethi~* very different 
from nuns and anchorites. 

To day, our boat struck on a sand bar, through the carelessness 
of the captain, who was sleeping below, when he should have been 
minding his business. The boatmen jumped into the water with 
reat alacrity, and attempted to “ heave her off;” but being unable 
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to do it, we were obliged to procure a flat boat to lighten, and 
hands to assist us. These were readily and cheerfully {urnished 
in the neighbourhood; and we suffered no other inconvenience 
than that of a few hours’ detention. In the mean time, | took my 
fowling piece, and scoured the forest on the Virginia side. After 
shooting some squirre!s and partridges, which were very plenty, 
I stopped at a farm house, where I was hospitably received. My 
arrival had been foretold, not like that of Fitz-James, by “a min- 
strel old and blind,” but by the good man of the house, who said 
he had heard the sound of a shot-gun in the woods, and knew there 
were strangers about. He eyed my piece with a great deal of con- 
tempt, and wondered I did not shoot with a rifle. Throughout the 
west, a fowling piece is viewed rather as a toy for children, than 
as a weapon for man. Hunting is here, as Walter Scott expresses 
it, “mimicry of noble war.” The people scorn a weapon less 
deadly than the rifle, and practice has made them remarkably 
expert in the use of it. “ Luck’s like a shot-gun, mighty un- 
certain,” is a common saying, and indeed the poor shot-gun is a 
standing butt for ridicule, and a common subject of comparison 
with every thing that is insignificant. I obtained no other in- 
formation here, than that the country was healthy, and that law- 
yers were very plenty; my respondent added, by the by, that the 
latter were wonderful good shots. Returning, I passed over a 
newly-ploughed field, where a fine strapping country girl, and a 
negro wench were planting corn, and having nothing else to do, I 
sat down and inquired the whole process, which I understood as 
well as they did, but which they explained very amiably. 

To-day we passed two large rafts lashed together, by means of 
which simple conveyance, several families from New Engiand 
were transporting themselves and their property to the land of 
promise in the western woods. Each raft was eighty or ninety 
feet long, with a small house erected on it; and on each was a stack 
of hay, round which several horses and cows were feeding, while 
the paraphernalia of a farm yard—the ploughs and wagons, pigs, 
chiltren, and poultry, carelessly distributed, gave the whole more 
the appearance of a permanent residence, than of a caravan of ad- 
venturers seeking a home. A respectable looking old lady, with 
“ spectacles on nose,”’ was seated on a chair at the door of one of 
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the cabins, knitting; another female was at the wash-tub, the men 
were chewing tobacco with as much complacency as if they had 
been in the “ land of steady habits,” and the various family avo- 
eations seemed to go on like clock-work. In this manner: these 
people travel at a slight expense. They bring their own provisions, 
their raft floats with the current, and honest Jonathan, surrounded 
by his scolding, grunting, squalling and neighing dependants, floats 
to the “ point proposed,” without leaving his own fire-side; and on 
his arrival there, may step on shore with his house, and commence 
business—like a certain grave personage, who on his marriage with 
a rich widow, said he had “ nothing to do but to walk im and hang 
up his hat.” 

The evening of this day brought us to Parkersburg, a small vil- 
lage in Virginia, famous for its manufactory of bank notes, of which 
a goodly quantity were, some years ago, ushered into an ephemeral 
existence. They have now entirely disappeared—the shop is shut— 
and as this species of domestic industry will find no protection 
from Mr. Baldwin’s contemplated tariff-vill, the inhabitants will 
be obliged to exert their ingenuity upon some other branch of the 
arts. The town, composed of a few scattering houses, is beauti- 
fully situated. The approach by water is singularly pretty; the 
houses presenting themselves through a cluster of intervening 
trees, which, with a proper taste, have been allowed to stand on 
the shore. We had but a glimpse of it before night came on, when 
the lights shining through the numerous foliage, reminded me of a 
Chinese feast of lanterns; and we were so long in getting to the 
shore, that even these were extinguished before we reached it. 
The sky was delightfully serene, and the moon beams playing over 
the tree tops, and drawing out the forest shadows into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, invited us to a stroll. Our curiosity was soon sa- 
tisfied. ‘Che villagers had retired to rest,—the silence of the for- 
est was around their dwellings—the stranger’s foot-step alone dis- 
turbed it. We therefore soon returned; but the boatmen were 
more successful in their researches after novelty. In their little 
tour they discovered one of those engines of justice, to which the 
philanthropic compiler of the Navigator, has devoted a page or 
two of invective, namely: a vile whipping post. The honest old 
gentleman last mentioned, could not have been more scandalized 
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at the appearance of this unsightly fixture, than were our unen- 
lightened mariners, who being mostly Pennsylvanians, were unus- 
ed to this instrument of corporeal punishment, which they forthwith 
removed from its place, and lanched into the river, observing that 
“them that wanted to be whipped might go after it.” 

Nor did the amusements of the night end here. The adventure 
of the whipping post had exhilarated the spirits of the crew, who 
now seating themselves in groupes on the bank, actuated, no doubt, 
by the genial influence of “ the chaste cold moon,” began to chant 
their rude ditties of “ bold young fellers,” and “ ladies gay;” an ac- 
complishment in which some of them had acquired a tolerable pro- 
ficiency, and which they appeared to value more highly than their 
rough natures would seem to indicate. Here was a fund of enter- 
tainment for me. It is amusing to see poetry dressed in rags, and 
limping upon crutches. Dignified and lovely as she is in her robes 
of majesty, she becomes the most quaint, ingenious, entertaining 
little imp imaginable, when she condescends to play the hoyden; 
and I assure you, that I adored her with ten-fold ardour, when ] 
beheld her versatility, and saw her, like a good republican, con- 
forming herself to the company in which she happened to be 
thrown. She has indeed risen wonderfully in my opinion, in which 
of late years she had rather sunk, in consequence of the suspicious 
company she had kept—a virago with Lord Byron, a voluptuary 
with Anacreon Moore, and with Monk Lewis, a wrinkled old hag. 
She has again appeared in her native integrity; I have seen her in 
the robes of nature, and heard her in the innocency of her heart. 
To the admirers of the simplicity of Wordsworth, to those who 
prefer the naked effusions of the heart, to the meretricious orna- 
ments of fancy, I present the following beautiful specimen verba- 
tim, as it flowed from the lips of an Ohio boatman: 


Its oh! as I was a wal-king out, 
One morning in July, 

I met a maid, who ax’d my trade,— 
Says I ‘Til tell you presently,” 
‘¢ Miss, I'll tell you presently!” 


I challenge the admirers of that celebrated poet to point out, in 
all his works, or in those of his disciples, a single verse which is 
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more simple, more descriptive, or which contains so much matter 
in so small a compass. 

In the following amatory stanza, the lover betrays his tender- 
ness with great delicacy: 


Here’s to you, and all the rest, 

And likewise her that 1 love best; 

As she’s not bere to take a part, 

I’li drink her health with all my heart.” 


What a manly spirit breathes through each line, where the poet 
pays an honest tribute to poverty, sympathises with the forlorn 
wight, too often the object of ridicule, who lives in “ single bles- 
sedness,” and satirises the cupidity of the world, all in the com- 
pass of a single verse, as thus: 


“‘ Here’s to those that have old clothes, 
And never a wife to mend ’em; 

A plague on those that have half joes, 
And hav’nt a heart to spend ’em.” 


There was one ballad particularly, of a very pathetic nature, 
which I regret I have forgotten, as the singer observed very feel- 
ingly, that “he set more store to it, than all the rest.” It began 
thus: 


** Oh! love was the ’casion of my downfal, 
I wish I had’nt never loved none at all! 
Oh! love was ’casion of my misery, 

Now I am bound, but once I was free!” 


But I have no more room for criticism. These brief extracts 
will convince you that I have not decided in favour of the “ River 
Melodies,” on slight grounds. By some future opportunity, I will 
send you some more of them; in the mean while I bid you good 
night, in the words which the rowers are even now sounding in 
my ears as they tug at the oar: 

Some rows up, but we row down, 


All the way to Shawneetown, 
Pull away—pull away! 


LETTER IV. 


You will have seen already, that it is not my intention to con- 
fine this correspondence within the limits of any fixed plan; or te 
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enter into any of those elaborate details which belong to more pa- 
tient and more learned investigators. 1 shall not lay down cour- 
ses and distances, analyse minerals, or describe the volant or the 
creeping tribes; but when an amusing anecdote, or a precious mor- 
sel of biography presents itself, I shall preserve it with the zeal of 
a virtuoso. You may smile when I mention biography, as among 
the subjects of interest ina Western tour; but you have yet to 
learn that your tramontane countrymen cherish among them 
many names which deserve “a-monument more durable than 
brass;”’ and that these rocky barriers, which until recently have 
repelled the tide of population, have concealed behind them pa- 
triots and heroes, whose deeds would give dignity to any age or 
country. Among these, not the least conspicuous, was a gentle- 
man, whose name is familiar to me from its connection with the 
traditions current among the inhabitants of that part of Western 
Pennsylvania in which I have resided for several years past. His 
history recurred to me this morning as we passed ‘the village of 
Neville. 

Here were passed, in seclusion, the last years of a man who had 
shone in the brightest circles, and borne a conspicuous character 
in public life. Genera, Prestey Neviiie was born in Virginia 
in the year 1756; he received the rudiments of his education at 
Newark academy, in Delaware, and graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1775, when he received an honour, and spoke 
the Latin Salutatory in the presence of the American congress. 
Immediately after leaving college, he abandoned the idea of one 
of the learned professions, with a view to which he had been edu- 
cated, and joined a company commanded by his father, the late 
general John Neville, then stationed at fort Pitt. The latter gen- 
tleman was promoted about this time to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel in Colonel Woods’ regiment of the Virginia line, and his 
son obtained command of the Colonel’s company, with the rank of 
Captain Lieutenant. He marched to Boston in 1775; and passed 
through all the grades to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He ‘was 
at the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, Princeton 
and Trenton, and indeed, in most of the distinguished actions 
which occurred, and was finally taken prisoner at the surrender 
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of Charleston in South Carolina, and remained on parole until the 
end of the war. 

In the early part of his service he was aid-de-camp to Major 
General Stevens, whom he shortly after left, “ to follow to the field 
a warlike lord.” La Fayette was then a popular chief; his youth 
—his gallantry—his rank—his foreign lineage, and his zeal for the 
republican cause, threw an air of romance about his achievements 
which rendered him the favourite hero of every circle. He was 
the mirror in which old men advised the youthful champions of 
that day to shape their manners. Invited into his family in the 
capacity of aid-de-camp, colonel Neville became the bosom friend 
and companion in arms of the gallant Frenchman. He remained 
with him three years, sharing with him the toils of war, the tri- 
umphs of victory, and the gratitude of emancipated thousands. 
Community of danger, and similarity of taste, produced an ardent 
friendship between these young soldiers, which was not damped 
by separation, nor cooled by the shadows of old age. La Fayette, 
alter spending the morning of his life in deeds of virtuous daring, 
retired to his native country, to devote its evening to ohilosophi 
repose; Neville remained on the busy scene, but an intimate cor- 
respondence was kept up between them until the death of the latter. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, general Neville married 
the daughter of the celebrated general Daniel Morgan; and re- 
moved to Pittsburg, where he spent many years in affluence and 
happiness, such as rewarded the labours of but few of the veteran 
founders of our republic. Here he was elected to the General As- 
sembly; once, it is believed, by an unanimous voice, and always by 
such overwhelming majorities, as sufficiently showed his unbound- 
ed and merited popularity. He continued to represent the county 
of Alleghany, until his fondness for domestic life induced him to 
retire. He was several times nominated as a candidate for Con- 
gress, but always declined the service. 

But I am inexcusable in detaining you so long, with a detail of 
those honours which are, or ought to be, but the ordinary rewards 
of merit—-so true it is that in contemplating the trappings of wealth 
and office, we forget the merits of the wearer. ‘The most capti- 
vating traits in the character of general Neville, are yet untold— 
to depict them we must pass his threshold, and observe him m that 
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eircle of which he was the centre, soul, and life. We have seen 
that he was not only himself a revolutionary hero, but was the son 
of a gallant soldier, and the son-in-law of one of our most distin- 
guished leaders. Imbibing thus a military spirit with his dearest 
associations, his whole heart was filled with chivalric ardour. 
Fresh from the study of Greek and Roman models, he had plunged 
into the horrors of a civil war, with a mind teeming and glowing 
with classic images of military and civic virtue—and he had the 
rare felicity of realizing the visions of his fancy;—in Washington, 
Hamilton, and La Fayette, he saw Athenian elegance, combined 
with Spartan virtue, while Rome in the maturity of her fame, was 
eclipsed by the youthful vigour of American valour. These events 
operating on a young and ardent heart, contributed to nourish and 
expand a romantic loftiness of feeling, which gave a tone to the 
character and fortunes of the future man. He thought, felt, and 
acted with the pride, the enthusiasm, and the energy of a soldier— 
but he also acted, felt, and thought on every occasion with that 

evolence which is so attractive in the character of a truly brave 
i‘. and with that courtesy which belongs exclusively to the well- 
bred gentleman. No man could boast more from family and for- 
tune—yet no man ever wore his honours with more becoming 
gracefulness. He was a proud man—but his pride was as far above 
the vanity of unmeaning distinctions, as his heart was above fear, 
and his integrity above reproach. He was the kindest of human 
beings;—there were a thousand tendrils about his heart that con- 
tinually entwined themselves in the little world around him. His 
fancy often roved abroad with the classic poet, and loved to linger 
with the heroes of other days—but his affections were always at 
home. No man was too great for his friendship—none too insig- 
nificant for his kindness. His understanding was strong, and 
highly cultivated; he was a lover and patron of the arts; elegant 
in his manners, and easy in his conversation. 

The house of general Neville was the seat of festivity, and hos- 
pitality smiled at its portals. It was resorted to by the gentry of 
those days, as a temple consecrated to conviviality and intellectual 
enjoyment, whose shrine was always accessible. The Cerberus 
which modern fashion has placed at the doors of the wealthy, to 
snarl! at indigent merit, was then unknown; nor had the heartless- 
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ness of the bon ton contrived that ingenious system of pasteboard 
civilities, by means of which the courtesies of social intercourse 
are now so cheaply paid and received. The hospitalities of that 
day were substantial; and never were they dispensed with more 
profusion than under the roof of general Neville. Pittsburg and 
its vicinity were then but thinly populated, and houses of enter- 
tainment were scarce. Strangers of respectability almost always 
brought letters of intreduction to the general, to whose house they 
were invited with a frankness which banished all reserve on the 
part of the guest. Here they remained during their stay in the 
country, and such was the hearty welcome they received, and the 
continued round of social pleasure which they enjoyed, that their 
visits were often delayed beyond the original limit. But it was 
not under his own roof alone, that this gentleman dispensed hap- 
piness; he was the constant patron of merit, and the needy never 
appealed to him in vain for relief. 

A man so highly gifted was not calculated to pass unnoticed 
through life; ner was all of his time devoted to its enjoyment. 
Besides the offices which he exercised, he was in other respects an 
active citizen; a liberal promoter of all public improvements, and 


a careful guardian of the rights of his fellow-citizens. He was . 


often referred to by the federal government for local information, 
and was once appointed on a mission to France, but was taken ill 
at Boston, where he was about to embark, and obliged to decline 
the duty. He also, at different periods, held the offices of survey- 
or, county heutenant, and paymaster general to the army of the 
insurrection, These trusis he discharged with fidelity. The 
friendship of Washington, and of most of the conspicuous men of 
that day, which he had gained as a soldier, he forfeited not as a 
citizen, 

Such was the man who was doomed in his old age to present a 
striking example of the instability of fortune. His notions were 
too princely for a private individual, and adversity was the inevi- 
table consequence. His fine fortune dwindled under his lavish 
beneficence; and was perhaps more deeply injured by those who 
shared his bounty, and whom he trusted without suspicion. There 
was no guile in him, and he suspected it not in others, He found 
himself, at last, dependentin a great measure for support upon an 
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office which he held under the state of Pennsylvania. But even 
this was not left to him, It would have been inconsistent with the 
practice of those times to have allowed an old soldier to carry ‘his 
gray hairs in peace to the grave. Party spirit had reared its gor- 
gon head, and as merit is ever the first object of its vengeance, 
the revolutionary veteran had nothing to hope.* But his sun was 
already setting, and the twilight of his existence alone was dark- 
ened by the storm. Still it was a sad reverse:— 


‘*¢ The harp that once in Tara’s halls, 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hung as mute on Tara’s halls, 
As if that soul was fled.” 


Thus deprived of all but an unsullied reputation, general Ne- 
ville retired to this spot, and seated himself on the land which had 
been earned by his revolutionary services. Here he lived in in- 
digence, and died in obscurity. His remains were removed to 
Pittsburg, by the filial care of his eldest son, where they were 
interred with the highest military and civic honours. 

I was at the burial of that gallant man. While living I never 
saw him—but I wept at his grave. It was a touching scene. That 
man, in prosperity was idolized—in adversity forsaken—in death 
honoured. ‘There were those around his last earthly receptacle, 
whose feet had long forgotten the way to his dwelling—but there 
were none who remembered not his virtues. There were those 
who had drank of his cup—and whose hearts had smote them at 
that moment, could they have felt, as that sleeping warrior had 
felt, “ how sharper than the serpent’s tooth, is man’s ingratitude.” 
The young soldiers whose nodding plumes bent over the corpse, 
had been the infants who played about the good man’s path, and 
now remembered only his gray hairs and gallant name,—there was 
a flush on their cheeks—but it arose from the reflection, “ that the 
dearest tear that Heaven sheds, is that which bedews the unburied 
head of a soldier.” 





* He was dismissed, with many other soldiers of the revolution, by Go- 
vernor M‘Kean. ' 
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Art XIV.—Theology explained and defended, in a Series of Ser- 
mons. By ‘iimothy Dwight, 8. T. D. L. L. D., late President 
of Yale College. With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 
In five Volumes. 8vo. Price 3/. 10s. Middletown, printed: 
London, re-printed, 1819. From an Engiish Journal. 


America has not of late years been indebted to this countr 
for any theological publication of greater value than these lectures 
of President Dwight. If that seabeary of our transatlantic breth- 
ren, which has too long manifested itself in the supercilious tone 
of English writers towards every thing American, were not alrea- 
dy subsiding, this work might seem sufficient to give a check to 
the language of disparagement, and to compel a more respectful 
estimate of at least one branch of her literature. But, unfortu- 
nately, that one branch is the least likely to obtain in this country 
adequate attention, or to be fairly and impartially appreciated; the 
American divines being too closely identified, in the minds of a 
large class of persons, with the English Calvinistic Dissenters, to 
stand a fair chance of having their claims to high consideration 
generally recognised. A modern essayist actually ranks Presi- 
dent Edwards among English Dissenters, being ignorant that the 
Author of the acutest piece of metaphysical reasoning in the lan- 
guage, was an American. For any thing that appears to the con- 
trary in respect to the purity of his style and the extent of his 
literary information, the Author of these volumes too might pass 
for an Englishman. And his masterly, exposition and defence of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, might occasion his being referred 
to that class of theelogians who in this country are stigmatised as 
Calvinists or evangelical divines. The truth is, that he was a man 
whom any religious denomination might be proud to claim, one 
whom every true Christian, of whatever country or language, must 
delight to recognise as a brother. Such men, the Latimers and 
the ldetiows, the Pascals and the Fenelons, the Owens and the 
Henrys, the Brainerds and the Martyns, the Doddridges and the 
Dwights, are the property of no exclusive community : they belong 
to the Catholic Church. And one might be allowed to apply to 
them the apostolic designation: they are “the angels of the 
churches, and the glory of Christ.” 

Timothy Dwight was born at Northampton in the county of 
Hampshire, state of Massachusetts, on the 14th of May, 1752. 
His paternal ancestors were English, but his family had been set- 
tled in Massachusetts upwards of a century. His mother was the 
third daughter of President Edwards; and to this excellent parent, 
young Dwight was indebted for the rudiments of his education, 
and for his early impressions of piety. She is said to have pos- 
sessed uncommon powers of mind, and having been accustomed 
from infancy to the conversation of literary men at her father’s 
house, was well aware of the importance of intellectual acquire- 
ments. lt was a maxim with her, that children generally lose 
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several years, in consequence of being considered by their friends 
as too young to be taught. She accordingly, began to instruct her 
son almost as soon as he was able to speak, so that before he was 
four years old, he was able to read the Bible with correctness. 


“ At the age of six, he was sent to the grammar schooi, where 
he early began to importune his father to permit him to study 
Latin. This was denied, from an impression that he was too 
young to profit by studies of that description ; and the master was 
charged not to suffer him to engage in them. It was soon found 
to be in vain to prohibit him ; his zeal was too great to be control- 
led. Not owning the necessary books, he availed himself of the op- 
portunity when the elder boys were at play, to borrow theirs;and, 
in this way, without his father’s knowledge, or his master’s con- 
sent, studied through Lilly’s Latin Grammar twice. When his 
master discovered the progress he had made, he applied earnestly 


to his father, and finally obtained a reluctant consent that he 


might proceed ; though every effort short of compulsion was used 

to discourage him. He pursued the study of the language with 

great alacrity, and would have been prepared for admission into 

College at eight years of age, had not a discontinuance of the 

school interrupted his progress, and rendered it necessary for him 

- be taken home, and placed again under the direction of his mo- 
1er.” 


The conduct“of the father will remind our readers of the simi 
lar prohibition which was laid, from the same mistaken kindness, 
on Pascal, and which gave occasion for the astonishing display of 
his precocity of genius. Mr. Dwight was an intelligent man, and 
inthe company of the well educated persons whom his hospitality 
attracted, his son had valuable opportunities of enlarging his in- 
formation, and was stimulated to ardent exertion. In his four- 
teenth year, having, during the previous twelvemonth, improved 
his knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages in a respectat le 
school at Middletown, young Dwight was admitted a member 
of Yale College; but the disorganized state of the college 
at that period, together with the interruptions of ill health, ren- 
dered the first two years which he passed there, all but abso- 
lutely lost time. His intense application during the subsequent 
two years, laid the foundation of a weakness of sight which caused 
him great distress. during the remainder of life. He formed a re- 
solution, to which he faithfully adhered, to employ fourteen hours 
every day in close application to his studies. In the year 1769, 
being a little past seventeen years of age, he received the degree 
of Batchelor of Arts. On leaving college, he was employed to take 
charge of a grammar school at New Haven, and during the two 
years he passed in that situation, his time was thus distributed : 
six hours in school; eight hours in close and severe study ; ten 
hours to exercise and sleep. In Sep. 1771, he was chosen a tutor 
in Yale College. 
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«When he entered upon the office, more than half the members 
of his class were older than himself; and the freshman who waited 
upon him, was thirty-two years of age. Notwithstanding a cir- 
cumstance generally so disadvantageous, he proceeded in the dis- 
charge of his official duties with firmness and assiduity; and in a 
short time gained a reputation for skill in the government and in- 
struction of his class, rarely known in the former experience of 
the Coliege. In addition to the customary mathematical studies, 
he carried them through Spherics and Fluxions, and went as far 
as.any of them would accompany him into the Principia of New- 
ton. He also delivered to them a series of lectures on style and 
composition, on a plan very similar to that contained in the Lec- 
tures of Blair, which were not published until a considerable time 
afterwards. His application to study during the six years he re- 
mained in office, was intense. In the year 1772, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts, on which occasion he delivered, as an 
exercise at the public Commencement, a Dissertation on the His- 
tory, Eloquence, and Poetry of the Bible. ‘This production, com- 
posed and delivered by a youth of twenty, on a subject then so 
new and of such high interest, was received with the strongest 
marks of approbation. A copy was immediately requested for the 
press; and it was afterwards re-published both in America and in 
Europe. The field of thought was new in this country. The 
Lectures of Lowth, if then published, were not known on this side 
of the Atlantic; nor do we know of any work, except the Bible it- 


self, to which the Author appears to have been indebted for his 
plar or his illustrations.” 


During the second year of his tutorship, he subjected the physi- 
cal powers of his constitution to an experiment which had ver 
nearly proved fatal. In order to save the time spent in bodily ex- 
ercise, he resolved to attempt how far he could obviate the incon- 
veniences attendant on habits of constant sedentary application 
by, abstemiousness. He began this system by gradually reducing 
the quantity of his food at dinner, till he brought it down to 
twelve mouthfuls. After trying this regimen for six months, feel- 
ing ‘ less clearness of apprehension than was desirable,’ he adop- 
ted a vegetable diet, without increasing the quantity. His con- 
stitution was strong enough to enable him to persevere in this 
rash system for a twelvemonth. At length it gave way, although, 
strange to say, Mr. Dwight, when he first perceived the reality of 
the change in his health, had no suspicion of the cause. Repeated 
attacks of the bilious cholic brought him, at last, to so extreme a 
degree of emaciation and weakness, that it was with great difficul- 
ty that he was removed to Northampton, and his recovery seemed 
even to himself hopeless. He was recommended, when some im- 
provement had been effected by the aid of medicine, to try the ef- 
fect of vigorous bodily exercise as the only means of restoring his 
constitutional health; and to his perseverance in following up this 
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advice, he was doubtless indebted for his complete recovery. 
Within a twelvemonth, he walked upwards of two thousand miles, 
and*rode on horseback upwards of three thousand. 

In May 1777, the College was broken up in consequence of the 
American War. Mr. Dwight, who had recently married, retired 
with his class to Weathersfield, where he entered on the labours 
of the pulpit, and continued to occupy himself with instructing 
his pupils and preaching on the Sunday, till September. He then 
resigned his charge, and being appointed Chaplain® to General 
mang brigade in the patriot army, joined the forces at West 

ont. 


“ The generous enthusiasm,” remarks his Biographer, “ which 
then pervaded the country, not only prompted our young men of 
honour in civil life to take the field, but iadeiel many of our cler- 
gy of the first reputation for piety and talents to attach them- 
selves to the staff. The soldier of the revolution need not be told 
how animating were their sermons and their prayers, nor how 
correct and exemplary were their lives.” 

Mr. Dwight remained with the army a little more than a year, 
during which he distinguished himself, not only by the diligent 
discharge of bis official duties, but by writing several patriotic 
songs, which contributed not a little to keep alive the enthusiasm. 
of the soldiers in the cause of freedom. The melancholy death 
of his father, who fell a victim to the disease of the climate in a 
distant expedition, leaving a widow and thirteen children behind 
him, insposed upon him new duties as the elder son and the bro- 
ther. He now removed with his family to Northampton, where 
he devoted himself for five years to the education of his younger 
brothers and sisters, and to the superintendance of a farm, the 
maintenance of the family depending almost entirely on his per- 
sonal exertions. He also established a school for the instruction 
of youth of both sexes, which was almost immediately resorted to 
by so great a number of pupils, that he was under the necessity of 
employing two assistants. During this period, he preached on the 
Sunday almost without intermission. 


“The filial affection and dutiful respect and obedience which he 
exhibited towards his mother, and the more than fraternal kind- , 
ness with which he watched over the well-being of his brothers and 
sisters, deserve the most honourable remembrance. To accomplish 
this object, he postponed his own establishment for life and a pro- 
vision for his family. To accomplish it, though destitute of proper- 
ty, he ilinauished in their favour his own proportion of the family 


estate; laboured constantly for five years with a diligence and 
alacrity rarely exampled;.aud continued his paternal care, and ex- 
ertions, and liberality long after his removal from Northampton. 
Often have we heard his mother acknowledge in language of elo- 
quent affection and gratitude, his kindness, and faithfulness, and 
honourable generosity to her and to her children. The respect 
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which she felt and manifested towards him, though peenage not his 
inferior in native powers of mind,resembled the affection of a dutiful 
child towards her father, rather than the feelings of a mother for 
her son.” 

In the years 1781 and 1782, he twice represented the town of 
Northampton in the state legislature; and it was owing to his ex- 
ertions and those of his colleague, the Hon. Joseph Hawley, “in 
opposition to the current of popular feeling and to no small weight 
of talents and influence, that the new constitution of Massachusetts 
was adopted by the convention of the most important county in 
the state.”’ His talents, his industry, and his eloquence soon ren- 
dered him one of the most influential and valuable members of the 
legislative body. He was at this period warmly solicited to devote 
himself altogether to public life; but his attachment to the duties 
of the Christian ministry induced him to decline every offer of a 
permanent employment in a civil capacity; and in November 1783, 

e accepted of the pastoral charge of the church at Greenfield, a 
parish in the town of Fairfield in Connecticut. Here, to suppl 
the deficiencies arising from-an inadequate stipend, he established, 
absolutely without funds, an academy for both sexes, and support- 
ed it with unexampled reputation, devoting six hours every day 
to the instruction of his pupils, numbers of whom were carried 
through the whole course of education customary at college. He 
adopted to a considerable degree one part of the Lancasterian me- 
thod, making it the duty of the older scholars to hear the recita- 
tions of the younger. During the twelve years of his residence at 
Greenfield, he instructed more than one thousand pupils. 

« When it is considered that, from his leaving college as a tutor, 
his eyes were so weak as not only to preclude him almost entirely 
from reading and writing, but to cause him very frequently ex- 
treme pain and distress, it will naturally be concluded, that he 
must have passed a very industrious and laborious life. Such, 
however, was his capacity for every kind of business in which he 
was engaged, that he was able to devote as much time as was ne- 


cessary to the calls of company and friendship, as well as to per- . 


form the extra-parochial duties of a minister to his people.” 

In 1787, Mr. Dwight received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from the college at Princeton, New Jersey. In May, 1795, the 
pronegeny of jYale College becoming vacant by the death of the 

ev. Dr. Styles, he was unanimously appointed to that honourable 
station, and once more removed with his family to New Haven, to 
the extreme regret of the parish over which he had so long presi- 
ded. The state of the college at this period was truly deplorable: 
its discipline was relaxed, its reputation deservedly on the decline, 
and to such a height had the prevalence of a shallow and flippant 
infidelity arisen, that a considerable proportion of the class which 
he first taught, had assumed the names of the principal English 
and French infidels, by which they were more familiarly known 
than by their own.’ 
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«To extirpate a spirit so pernicious and fatal, he availed him- 
self of an early and decisive opportunity. Forensic disputation 
was an important exercise of the senior class. For this purpose, 
they were Samed into a convenient number of divisions; two of 
which disputed before him every week in the presence of the other 
members of the class, and of the resident graduates. It was the 
practice for each division to agree upon several questions, and then 
refer them to the president to select which he thought proper. 
Until this time, through a mistaken policy, the students had not 
been allowed to discuss any question which involved the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures; from an apprehension that an examination 
of these points would expose them to the contagion of scepticism. 
As infidelity was extensively prevalent in the state and in the 
country, the effect of this course on the minds of the students had 
been unhappy. It had led them to believe, that their instructors 
were afraid to meet the question fairly, and that Christianity was 
supported by authority and not by argument. One of the ques- 
tions presented by the first division, was this, ‘ 4re the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament the word of God?’ ‘To their sur- 
prise, the president selected it for discussion; told them to write 
on which side they pleased, as he should not impute to them as 
their own, any sentiments which they advanced; and requested 
those who should write on the negative side of the question, to 
collect and bring forward all the facts and arguments which they 
could produce: enjoining it upon them, however, to treat the sub- 
ject with becoming respect and reverence. Most, if not all, of ‘the 
members of the division came forward as the champions of infideli¢ 
ty. When they had finished the discussion, he first examined the 
ground they had taken; triumphantly refuted their arguments; 
proved to them that their statement of facts was mistaken or irre- 
levant; and, to their astonishment, convinced them, that their ac- 
quaintance with the subject was wholly superficial. After this, he 
entered into a direct defence of the divine origin of Christianit 
in a strain of powerful argument and animated eloquence which 
nothing could resist. The effect upon the students was electrical. 
From that moment, infidelity was not only without a strong hold, 
but without a lurking place. To espouse her cause, was now as 
unpopular as before it had been to profess a belief in Christianity. 
Unable to endure the exposure of argument, she fled from the re- 
treats of learnmg ashamed and disgraced.”* 


A man who could by means so mild, yet so decisive, achieve 
such a revolution as this, must have been of no ordinary character; 
and had we no other data than this solitary anecdote for forming 
an exalted estimate of the distinguished subject of this memoir, it 
would be amply sufficient to prove that he must have united, in a 





* Two discourses ‘‘ on the Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy,” addressed 
to the candidates for the Baccalaureate in Yale College, which president Dwight 
published in 1797, have been reprinted in this country. 
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very striking degree, calmness of temper and coolness of judg- 
ment with moral intrepidity and decision. The means which he 
adopted, were undoubtedly the most direct and the most prudent; 
and yet, in the hands of a man of inferior powers of mind, the re- 
sult, ifnot doubtful, would, assuredly, have been far less triumphant. 
[t is in vain to speak of the omnipotence of truth, in any other 
reference than its ultimate prevalence; for, in the practical en- 
counter with infidelity, truth is often found powerless, owing to 
the unhappy facility with which minds in love with error may re- 
pel the utmost force of argument, and escape from their own con- 
victions. The confutation of confirmed scepticism would seem, 
indeed, to be a hopeless adventure. But in the instance before 
us, it was with ignorance as much as with scepticism, that presi- 
dent Dwight had to contend; and it is quite evident, that he won 
the day as much by his conciliatory policy, as by his power of 
reasoning. ‘The young men were taken by surprise, by a conduct 
so different from what they had been accustomed to; while the mild, 
energy of their president was well adapted to conciliate, not only 
their respect, but their confidence. At precisely the right mo- 
ment, he interposed the full weight of his authority, and the whole 
force of his eloquence, in vindication of the truth; and then it was, 
that feeling themselves grappled with by a superior mind, they 
were not only conquered, kes threw away their arms. Had he 
previously attempted to decide the dispute by his own authority, 
whatever had been his powers of reasoning or of oratory, he would, 
in all probability, have failed in producing any lasting conviction 
on the minds of his pupils. On the other hand, had he, with mista- 
ken candour, permitted them to remain in any degree of indecision, 
had he betrayed any deficiency of clearness or certainty in his own 
convictions, or any languorin the tone of his belief, —had he disclaim- 
ed the wish to bias their minds in matters of infinite interest, their 
infidelity would never have been vanquished. His conduct on this 
occasion was in perfect contrast to that spurious liberality of opi- 
nion which would tolerate the ceaseless renewal of such discus- 


sions, in what is termed the spirit of free inquiry, as a scholastic . 


exercise. Between the mistaken policy which precluded alto- 
gether the discussion of any question involving the inspiration of 
the scriptures, and the worse than impolitic conduct which would 
give up the fundamental truths of Christianity to be bandied about 
with daring nonchalance in academic games, there is surely to be 
found a practicable medium. Our readers will, perhaps, call to 
mind bishop Watson’s remark on the themes selected for disputa- 
tion in the Soph’s school at Cambridge, when he was Moderator: 
“ The liberality of principles in which the University of Cambridge 
initiates her sons, would, had he been acquainted with them, have 
extorted praise from Mr. Gibbon himself.”* By such praise Dr. 
Dwight would not have considered himself as honoured. 





* Eclectic Review. N. S, Vol, UX. p. 101. 
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There were other circumstances which rendered his situation 
as president of the college at that period, one of peculiar difficulty. 


“ A general sentiment of insubordination, growing out of the 
political situation of the civilized world, had seized the minds of 
the young as well as the old. High notions of freedom and per- 
sonal independence prevailed among all ages. And the first 1m- 
pulse to which, in many instances, the minds of youth as well as 
men, were disposed to yield, was, resistance to authority. Many 
of our higher seminaries of learning have witnessed its effects in 
scenes of riot and insurrection, which have, for the time, subverted 
their authority, and destroyed their usefulness. Yale College 
wholly escaped these evils. No general combination of the stu- 
dents to resist its government, ever occurred during bis presiden- 
cy. This fact is to be ascribed to the wisdom and firmness of the 
president and his associates in office. He well knew that the tran- 
quillity of such an institution must depend on the respect and af- 
fection of the students, and the steady watchfulness of its officers. 
Deeply read in the human character, and emphatically so in the 
character of young men, he foresaw the approaches of the storm 
which so extensively prevailed, and provided in season the means 
of defence and security. On every occasion of this kind, he de- 
rived the utmost benefit from one trait of his character, his energy; 
a trait which no man ever possessed in a more eminent degree. 
His decision and inflexibility to his purpose cannot be surpassed.” 


On his accession to the presidency, the number of the students 
was only a hundred and ten. Almost immediately after his ac- 
cession, they began to increase, till they amounted, at one time, 
to three hundred and thirteen. His conduct towards the young 
men was truly paternal. He encouraged more especially the se- 
nior class, in all their difficulties and troubles, to come to him for 
advice and assistance; and those who, on leaving college, wished 
to be employed as tutors, regularly applied to him to procure them 
eligible situations. 

“ He remembered the feelings of a young man just leaving col- 
lege without a profession, without property, and with no means of 
support but the blessing of God and his own exertions. Nothing 
gave him higher pleasure than to encourage the heart of every 
> ge so situated, to save him from despondence, and to open to 

im the road to property, to usefulness, and to honour. The num- 
ber of his students whom he thus essentially befriended, would 
almost exceed belicf. With others who were in more affluent cir- 
cumstances, he would enter into a free and confidential conversa- 
tion on their plan of life, explain to them their peculiar dangers, 
and lead them to aim at eminence in their professions, and to ti 


for themselves a high standard of moral excellence. His pupils 
familiarly spoke of him by the most honourable appellation, the 
* Young Man’s Friend.’ ” 
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During twenty years, Yale College continued to enjoy the 
watchful superintendance and indefatigable labours of this inva- 
luable man; and at the age of sixty-three, his constitution exhibit- 
ed no symptoms of decay or infirmity. The regularity of his ha- 
bits, and the uniform course of exercise which he pursued, ren- 
dered him at that age more active and energetic than most men are 
at forty. It was his constant practice, when the season admitted 
of it, to work for at least one hour before breakfast in his garden. 
He also walked, or rode on horseback, for some time every day; 
and often in the winter, when no other mode of exercise was con- 
venient, would employ himself in cutting fire-wood. By these 
means, he secured the uninterrupted enjoyment of vigorous health, 
till, in February 1816, he was seized with the first attack of the 
painful disease to which he rae mciey 4 fell a victim. For several 
weeks, he endured with unyielding fortitude and resignation the 
most excruciating pain; and when at length he obtained, by sur- 
gical aid, partial relief, it was evident that the disorder had made 
the most fearful ravages in his constitution. During the summer, 
he was able so far to struggle with the disease as to resume his 
professional and official labours. But, although his cheerfulness, 
‘as well as the activity of his mind, were unabated, his strength 
was visibly ebbing away. Often, languid and scarcely able to 
support himself, he would enter the lecture-room, announcing his 
intention only to ask the students a few questions; but, kindling 
with the subject, ‘ his physical system,’ says his biographer, “ seem- 
ed temporarily excited by the action of his mind, and he would 
discourse with his usual eloquence and interest, and even threw a 
charm of sprightliness and brilliancy over his communications.’ 
Only a week before his death, he heard the theological class at his 
own house for the last time. His sufferings were extreme; his de- 
bility so great that it appeared a painful effort for him to speak; 
“but again, his mind abstracted itself from sympathy with an 
agonised fiame,” and, in a discourse of one hour and a half, he 
expatiated on the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in a strain of cogent rea- 
soning and interesting illustration, which left an indelible impres- — 
sion on the minds of his pupils. He continued in a state of suf- 
fering, but not of inactivity, his amanuensis being kept in constant 
employment during his long confinement, till the 8th of January, 
1817, when he was seized with new and alarming symptoms, and 
after lingering till the 11th, expired without a struggle. 

We have deemed this brief sketch of the life and character of 
the admirable author of these volumes, the best introduction to a 
review of their contents, and, possibly, the most effectual recom- 
mendation of them to our readers. The high veneration which the 
memoir is adapted to inspire, although by no means necessary to 
secure the attention which they demand, and which they will so 
richly repay, prepares the reader to enter with appropriate expecta- 
tions on the perusal. We have of necessity omitted many very in- 
teresting details illustrative of his finished character asa preacher, 
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a theological tutor, a citizen, and a Christian, will be found 1 in the 
very ample narrative of his biographer. It would admit, in some 
parts, of a little compression, and a revised form, would be highly 
deserving ot separate republication, since the magnitude of the 
work will place it out of the reach of many individuals to whom 
the memoir will be highly acceptable. 

The lectures contained in these volumes were planned, and in 
part composed and delivered, during Dr. Dwight’s residence at 
Greenfield. When appointed to the divinity professorship, in ad- 
dition to the earns of Yale College, his practice was, to preach 
one of them on every Sunday morning during term time; by which 
arrangement, he finished the course once in four years, so that 
every ” student who completed the regular term of his education, 
had the opportunity of hearing the whole series. ‘The lectures 
were published as they were “dictated to the amanuensis, with 
scarcely any corrections. He wrote no plan of them himself, and 
yet, the analysis of them drawn up by the editor, exhibits the most 
exact and lucid arrangement. They are strictly, and ia the best 
sense, sermons, and sermons of a highly practical nature, while 
they are fully entitled by their systematic order, their metaphysi- 
cal acuteness, their depth and comprehensiv eness of thought, and 
their logical ac curacy of reasoning, to the character of theological 
lectures. ‘“ Their primary object,” the editor justly states, “is to 
explain and prove the great truths of theology; their second, to en- 
force them on the conscience, and to show their practical influ- 
ence.” His most obvious purpose was, to promote the salvatiou of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

The two leading divisions of the work are, a series of lectures 
on the doctrines, and a series on the duties of religion, The first 
series is rather arbitrarily, and not very correctly subdivided, 
in the editor’s analysis, into doctrines of natural religion, and doc- 
trines peculiar to the Christian religion. With no propriety are 
the discoveries of Revelation respecting the decrees of God, the 
existence and rank of angels, the fall of man, and the impossibili- 
ty of being justified by the works of the law, ranked among doc- 
trines of natural religion. For such an arrangement, Dr. Dwicht i is 
not responsible. His own division of the subjects, is, into, Scrip- 
ture truths, and Scripture precepts. The first sixteen sermons 
treat of the ewistence and attributes of God, and embrace, of course, 
a notice of what is termed the atheistic controversy. These are 
followed by nine sermons on the works of God, including a spe- 
cific consideration of the nature and the end of man, To these 
succeed:a series on the providence of God as Creator, in which 
the probation, the fall, and the consequent depravity of man, to- 
gether with “the situation in which mankind are by means of their 
corruption,” are treated at large. These thirty-four sermons have 
a general correspondence, as to their order and contents, to the 
first book of Calvin’s Institutes, De cognitione Dei Creatoris. 
Dr. Dwight has followed the same natural order of the Apostles’ 
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creed, in proceeding to treat, in the’ subsequent sermons, on the 
doctrines which come under the title of his second book, De cog- 
nitione Dei Redemptoris. In these, the Socinian controversy 
comes under examination; and many of the remarks and illustra- 
tions which occur in this part of the series, are peculiarly striking 
and original. The following is the order of the subjects which it 
comprises: the deity of Christ (in seven sermons), the humanity of 
Christ; (oue sermon), the covenant of Redemption under which 
he acted (one sermon), his threefold office as prophet, priest, and 
king, including the special consideration of the nature, necessity, 
and extent of his atonement (sixteen sermons), the miracles, of 
Christ, his resurrection, and the amiableness of his moral charac- 
ter (each, one sermon). The consequences of Christ’s mediation 
are treated of under the heads of justification by faith, regenera- 
tion, adoption, and sanctification, with its fruits and evidences, in 
sermons 64 to 90; corresponding to the third book of Calvin, De 
modo percipiende Christi gratie, et qui fructus inde nobis prove- 
niant. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s agency, and that of the 
Trinity, come under consideration in this part of the series. The 
“system of duties,” which occupies sermons 91 to 162, comprises, 
first, an exposition of the Commandments, and secondly, all those 
subjects which come under the general designation of means of 
grace. ‘The subjects of Calvin’s fourth book, therefore, De exter- 
nis Mediis ad Salutem, are embraced in this part of the work, in- 
cluding the subject of church government, as well as what is too 
often considered as foreign from theological discussions, a code 
of christian morality. Death, the resurrection, the final judgment, 
and the future state, which are treated of by Calvin in his third 
book, among the fruits of Christ’s mediation, are with more cor- 
rectness reserved by Dr. Dwight for what might be termed a fifth 
book. We see no propriety, however, in the general title given 
to them in the analysis; a “system of dispensations.” ‘They be- 
long in fact, with the exception of the first topic, to the truths of 
revealed religion. ‘They form a part only, and are but the con- 
summatton of that great system of Providential dispensations which . 
commences with the mediatorial intervention of the Saviour. This, 
it is evident from the author’s own language, was the light in which 
he himself viewed these subjects, although, from their mixed na- 
ture, he deemed it more proper, instead of classing them with 
other doctrines of religion in connexion with the scheme of re- 
demption, to reserve them for a separate series that might form an 
impressive conclusion of the whole course. They consist of nine 
sermons, which, with two concluding lectures on the internal evi- 
dence of the truth of Revelation, supplied by this view of the 
christian theology, make a total of one hundred and seventy-three. 
Besides these, Dr. Dwight had collected materials for a series 
of fifty lectures on the Evidences of Revelation; some of which he 
delivered in the year following his induction. But the weakness 
of his eyes compelled him to desist, and they were left unfinished. 
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This subject, however, strictly speaking, forms no part of a system 
of theology; and it is possible that the author was less anxious 
to complete his design, from feeling that it was more proper for 
the lecture-room than for the pulpit, as being of a less practical 
nature. He might also think, that the internal evidences of re- 
vealed religion are those which it is most safe and most beneficial 
to bring forward; and these he takes frequent occasion, in these 
volumes, to insist upon, He well knew, that a man may acknow- 
lelge the authority of the scriptures and the credibility of the 
gospel history, and yet remain, as to the substance of revelation, 
an infidel, In all these lectures, he takes the truth of Christianity 
for granted, and argues from the declarations of Scripture as from 
first principles, never neglecting, at the same time, to show the 
reasonableness of its dictates, and the harmony of revealed truth 
with the soundest deductions of logic. We cannot but consider 
this as the most rational, the most philosophical, as well as the 
most salutary mode of investigation. Theology pre-supposes a 
revelation, and that revelation 1s not merely the primary source 
of our knowledge as to a large class of the most important truths, 
but it supplies the only medium of proof. This holds good with 
regard to the doctrines of what is termed natural religion, not less 


than with respect to the discoveries of the New Testament. Not 


only were they not discoverable, as the history of the most civi- 
lized nations of heathenism shows, by the light of reason; but the 
divine testimony is the only basis of certainty upon which, as prin- 
ciples of theological science, they can rest, and faith in that testi- 
inony is the only. means of our knowing them. ‘The practice, 
therefore, of exhibiting those doctrines apart from Revelation, we 
cannot but consider as wholly unadvisable, since it is to separate 
them from their true and proper evidence. Even the infidel who 
rejects the authority of the Scriptures, derives from the very Re- 
velation he impugns, the knowledge of those primary theological 
truths which he attempts to turn against the believer. The exist- 
ence and authority of Revelation must, then, be assumed as a first 
principle, in laying the foundation of theological science, and the 
legitimate purpose of a priori reasoning is, not to prove the truth 
of what, being revealed, is certain, but to answer the objections 
brought against the matter of Revelation. It is an unwarrantable 
and dangerous concession to the Humes, the Gibbons, and the 
Paines, to seem to admit, by the style of our reasonings, that there 
is any reasonableness in their scepticism as to the genuineness and 
credibility of the sacred records, or that Christianity, at this time 
of day, stands in need of being proved to be true. Yet, in many 
of the apologies of its advocates, and many lectures on the exter- 
nal evidences of Revelation, there is, we think, something too 
much of the tone of concession; and there is in some theologians a 
hesitating or timid way of referring to the Scriptural proof of re- 
ligious doctrines, as if the inspiration of Scripture were really ques- 
tionable; as if “Thus saith the Lord” were a less philosophicad 
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reason for believing, than, Such is the testimony of Tacitus, or, 
such the reasoning of Mr. Hume. 

The theological lectures of Dr. Dwight are characterised by 
a manner and spirit the very opposite of this, There is no dog- 
matism, neither is there any compromise of the claims of Revela- 
tion. He treads firmly, with the air of a man who knows the 
ground he has taken, and feels his position to be impregnable. 
There is, at the same time, a calm earnestness of manner, which 
bespeaks his conviction of the intrinsic value and practical effi- 
cacy of the truths he advocates. There is none of that profes- 
sional sang-froid with which sometimes theological subjects have 
been discussed and lectured upon. The connection between his 
intellectual powers and his moral sensibilities, seem never to be 
suspended, but a wholesome circulation is going forward, which 
communicates warmth to his most abstract speculations. The 
consequent effect is, that these lectures are admirably adapted to 
make the reader not merely a rational believer, but a devout 
Christian. 

In proceeding to substantiate these remarks, we feel no small 
difficulty in making from so large a mass of materials, our selec- 
tion of extracts. The eighth and ninth sermons treat of the bene- 
volence of God. In the first of these, the scriptural proposition, 
that “God is love,” or benevolence (Ayazz), is proved ivi the 
works of creation and providence. 


“ Although,’ says Dr. Dwight, ‘I can by no means admit with 
many of my fellow-men respectable for their understanding and 
worth, that the Benevolence of God is not capable of being com- 
pletely proved, or that it is not in fact completely proved, by the 
Scriptures, yet, I cannot help believing, that, if the proof furnish- 
ed by reason be satisfactory also, and can be fairly exhibited as 
satisfactory, the minds of many men, at least, will rest on this 
subject with a conviction more unmingled, a confidence less ex- 
posed to danger and disturbance. The question concerning the. 
amount of the evidence which Reason gives concerning this doc- 
trine, has long been, and is still disputed. ‘The proofs of the Di- 
vine benevolence from Reason, are regarded by many persons’ of 
reputation as insufficient. I have myself entertained, heretofore, 
opinions on this subject different from those I now entertain. As 
[ have not seen it discussed’in such a manner as satisfied my own 
wishes, I shall now consider it with more particularity than might 
otherwise be necessary.’ 


Having, in the previous lectures, proved from the self-existence 
and necessary attributes of Deity, that God is absoiutely inde- 
pendent,—that is to say, that ‘he needs, and can need, nothing 
to render his ability either to do or to enjoy whatever he pleases, 
greater or more perfect,-—he proceeds to argue in proof of the 
necessary benevolence of God, first, ‘ that God can have no possible 
motive to be malevolent” ‘The nature of things can furnish no 
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such motive, since it is impossible to suppose, that to be malevo- 
lent is a more desirable state of being, than to be benevolent. 
And no such motive can be presented to God from without him- 
self, since all other beings, together with all that pertains to them, 
being what he, antecedently to their existence, chose either to 
produce or to permit, it is certain that he could gain nothing to him- 
self by the exercise of malevolence. Therefore, if malevolent, 
he must sustain that character without a motive. 

The second argument is, that, inasmuch as an Omniscient Be- 
ing cannot but see, that to sustain and exhibit a benevolent cha- 
racter is more glorious to himself and more beneficial to his crea- 
tures, than the contrary, and as the glory of the Creator and the 
good of his creatures involve every thing that is desirable,—an 
infinite motive is constantly presented to the Creator, to the ex- 
ercise of benevolence; that the exercise of malevolence would, 
therefore, be not only without a motive, but against the influence 
of the strongest possible motive to the contrary, and could arise 
only from an original inherent propensity in the Infinite Nature, 
—‘a propensity uninfluenced by ,truth, and immoveable by mo- 
iives.’ 

Thirdly. * The only conduct which a Creator can receive with 
pleasure from his creatures, must plainly be, attachment, reve- 
rence, and the voluntary obedience which they produce;? and ‘it 
is impossible that God henid not choose to be loved, reverenced, 
and obeyed.? But the Creator has so formed his works, and so 
constituted his providence, that the minds of men irresistibly, and 
of absolute necessity, esteem a benevolent being, and hate and 
despise malevolence, . ‘To suppose the Creator to be a malevolent 
being, therefore, would be, to believe, ‘that he has necessitated, 
beyond a possibility of its being otherwise, his intelligent crea- 
tures to hate and despise that which he supremely loves and ap- 
proves, viz. his own moral character,’ and to esteem and love the 
opposite. 

Fourthly. ‘ The Creator has placed mankind either in a state of 
trial, or a state of reward: but our present state is, on neither of these 
suppositions, compatible with the doctrine that he is malevolent.’ 
Rational creatures can exist in no possible situation except one of 
these two. ‘If, then, we are placed in a state of reward, we are 
beyond measure more happy, and less miserable, than is consist- 
ent with the character of malevolence in the Creator.’ Ifin a 
state of trial, our circumstances are equally at variance with the 
supposition, all our opposition to such a character being necessa- 
rily approved by our own consciences. And ‘ God has so consti- 
tuted the world, as to make misery the only legitimate and natu- 
ral consequence of malevolence, and happiness the only natural 
consequence of benevolence.’ 

Lastly. ‘The goodness of God displayed in the present world, 
is a strong argument that he is a benevolent Being.’ This is il- 
Justrated by the following considerations pursued into detail. The 
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last is urged in a very forcible manner as a proof of the forbear- 
ance of God. 


‘1. God makes mankind the subjects of ext®nsive enjoyment in 
the present world. 2. God has furnished mankind with many al- 
leviations and many remedies for the evils which they suffer in 
the a world. 3. The original and main design of each par- 
ticular thing, appears plainly [as insisted upon by Dr. Paley} to 
be benevolent. 4. Al the blessings experienced by mankind are 
bestowed on sinful beings.’ “e 


Dr. Dwight then notices the objections usually made against 
this doctriné as a dictate of reason, which are reducible to two: 
the existence of moral evil, and the existence of natural (or, more 
properly, physical,) evil. Here he frankly avows himself to be 
unable, and expresses his complete convictien that all other men 
are unable, to explain this me so as to give an inquirer clear 
and satisfactory views, by the light of reason, ‘ of the propriety of 
permitting the introduction of moral evil into the Intelligent Sys- 
tem.’ He contents himself with insisting on the following posi- 
tions: 1. ‘God cannot be proved to be the efficient cause of sin;’ 
and till this is done, man is unquestionably to be acknowledged 
as the cause of his own sin. 2. ‘It cannot be proved, that God was 
obliged, either by justice or benevolence, to prevent sin from ex- 
isting;’ inasmuch as a state of trial supposes a liability to sin, and 
it cannot be proved, that it is inconsistent with justice or benevo- 
lence, for God to place his rational creatures in a state of trial. 
3. ‘It cannot be proved, that the existence of sin will, in the end, 
be a detriment to the Universe.? The objection drawn from the 
existence of physical evil might seem scarcely deserving of sepa- 
rate discussion, physical evil being but the consequence of moral 
evil. The considerations urged by Dr. Dwight,—that, of a large 
proportion of such evils, men are themselves the authors, that the 
evils inflicted by God are always less than the subjects of them 
merit, and that afflictions have often a beneficial influence,—de 
not appear to us to be urged with his usual acuteness, since they 
leave the previous difficulty undiminished. The case of infants, 
he evades, rather than fairly disposes of. In fact the existence 
of physical evil, viewed apart from that of moral evil, is wholly 
inexplicable. An infidel can give no answer to the question—how 
death originated; the only siliction is ‘that of thes Apostle—* By 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” Reject- 
ing this, or attempting to 5° beyond this, we are lost in intermina- 
ble conjectures. Although afflictions have unquestionably a bene- 
ficial effect on the minds of many individuals, it is equally cer- 
tain, that their effect on others is of a prejudicial kind. That they 
are overruled as means of good, may be admitted to supply a 
striking proof of the benevolence of the Supreme Moral Governor 
in his providential dispensations; but, unless the necessary ten- 
dency of pain and suffering were beneficial, which assuredly it ts 
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not, the existence of physical evil is by no means accounted for. 
The only conclusion on which we can repose as a dictate of rea- 
son, is that at whi@h Leibnitz arrives in his Essay on the Good- 
ness of God. ‘Infinite Goodness united to Supreme Wisdom, 
could not but choose, out of all possible things, that which is best. 
An objector may reply, that the world might have existed with- 
out sin and without suffering; but I deny that it would therefore 
have been better’ Every thing,’ he adds, ‘having been foreseen 
by God, has contributed as it were ideally (idealment), before its 
actual existence, to the determination formed in the Divine mind 
respecting the existence of all things. If, therefore, the smallest 
evil which arises in the world, were not to take place, it would no 
longer be that world which, all things being taken into the ac- 
count, has been deemed the best by the Creator who has made 
choice of it’ ‘I may not be able to show you in detail how any 
other conceivable worlds would be inferior to that in which we 
exist; for can I comprehend, or can I represent to others, infinite 
things, and compare them one with another? But you ought to 
conclude with me that it must be so, ab effectu, since God has 
chosen the world such as it is.”* 

Dr. Dwight admits, in concluding the discourse, that the argu- 
ments he has adduced, scarcely amount to a demonstration in the 
strict logical sense, but they furnish the most solid foundation 
for rational and immoveable confidence. He adds very forcibly: 


‘Intuitive or demonstrative certainty concerning the moral cha- 
racter of God, might exist in every supposable case, without any 
useful influence on the heart or on the life. Nor would he who, 
in the possession of high probable evidence that God is a benevo- 
lent being, have demanded a demonstration of this truth before he 
would yield his heart to his Maker, be at all more inclined to 
yield it, when he arrived at the demonstration. Confidence, on 
the contrary, is always a virtuous state of mind, being invariably 
a cordial assent to that truth which is its object. Confidence in 
the moral character of God is a virtuous emotion, capable of reach- 
ing to any degree of excellence predicable of rational creatures, 
and being founded on evidence which, like a converging series, 
will rise higher and higher for ever, it will increase eternally in 
strength and excellency; and will more and more intimately, in 
an unceasing progress, unite the hearts of all moral beings to 


, "a : 
their glorious and perfect Creator,’ 


The proof of the doctrine from Revelation is very strikingly en- 
larged upon in the subsequent discourse. Among other arguments, 
what amounts almost to demonstrative evidence, presents itself in 
the considerations, ‘ that, in the law which God has given to man- 
kind for the regulation of all their moral conduct, He has requi- 
red no other obedience than their love to himself and to each 


* <* Theodicée.”” 12mo. Tom. i. pp. 84.—6. 
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ether;’ and, that ‘God requires the whole regard which he claims 
to be rendered to him, only as a benevolent God.’ One of the in- 
ferences drawn from the whole argument, is this; that ¢ the per- 
fect benevolence of God must delight in greater good more than 
in that which is less, and most in that which is supreme.’ The 
present system, therefore, it is argued, in accordance with the 
sentiment quoted from Leibnitz, must be the best and most _per- 
fect system of good; and the means employed for the accomplish- 
ment of God’s final end, must also be the best and most proper 
that could be chosen. ‘The whole work of creation and provi- 
dence, composed of the means and the end, is, then, a perfect 
work eutioely suited to his character.’ 

In the fifteenth sermon, on the Decrees of God, in which the 
reader will find some very able reasoning, the same sentiment is 
thus expressed. 


‘It cannot but be acknowledged, that He knew what system 
was, upon the whole, most desirable, wisest and best. Ifhe did 
not resolve on it, it was plainly because he did not desire or choose 
to bring it to pass. In plain English, then, he did not desire the 
chief good of his creation, or the supreme glory of himself, with 
sufficient good-will to resolve on it. Can this be infinite goodness? 
Can it be moral perfection? If he did not resolve on the superior 
system, it must be that he chose to do less good, rather than 
greater.’ 


In this sermon, we meet with one of the very rare instances 
which the work contains of Americanisms. 


‘The metaphysical nature of Moral Agency both in God and his 
creatures, is a subject, perhaps, as tenuious, as difficult to be fas- 
tened upon, and as ctsiie evanescent from the mind, as any which 
we can attempt to examine.’ 


In the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh sermons, on the proba- 
tion and fall of man, this vast, and fathomless, and ever recur- 
ring question, Si Deus est, unde malwm? again preseuts itself; 
and our Author’s views of the metaphysical difficulties of the sub- 
ject, are still further developed, After enlarging on the character 
of the Tempter, and the subtlety which distinguished the manner 
of the temptation, he remarks that the character of the persons 
was probably singular. 


‘They were newly created; were innocent; were holy; and, con- 
sidering the short period of their being, were undoubtedly posses- 
sed of no small discernment in divine things. Still, they were 
imperfect beings, without experience, and destitute of knowledge 
in many particulars which would naturally be wished in a case 
where art and falsehood were employed against them; and, 
although furnished with a clear comprehension of their own duty, 
were totally ignorant of the character, and unable readily to con- 
jecture the designs of their adversary. The first deceit which 
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they ever knew, was now practised on themselves; and the first 
falsehood of which they ever heard, was now directed to their own 
destruction. Of the rebellion of the Angels, they probably knew 
nothing; of the character of the Tempter, they would not natural- 
ly form even a suspicion. Accustomed to hear only truth, they 
would not easily expect a lie; and, habituated only to faithfulness 
and friendship, fraud and malevolence were, in their approach to 
them, assured of a necessary and sufficient disguise. ‘That art- 
less, childlike simplicity which so delights the mind, and embel- 
lishes the pictures of the historian and the poet, which adorned 
the life, and endeared and enforced the lessons of the Redeemer 
himself, and which now constitutes no small part of evangelical 
excellence, was then a principal trait in their character. In the 
peculiar kind of wisdom which we call prudence, they certainly 
had made little progress; and caution must have been known to 
them only in lessons of instruction. 

‘Thus they were, in several important respects, beings fitted 
for imposition, and not unnaturally the victims of insidiousness 
and cunning. The same means, at the present time, ensnare 
persons of the same character; and it is not in the nature of tiings, 
that superior sagacity, however employed, should not possess the 
power of influencing, more or less, the same simplicity. Firm 
obedience, such as they were bound to render to their God, a 
prompt undeliberating refusal, and an original steadfast determina- 
tion not to listen, would have secured them from yielding; but 
when they began to hear, and to investigate, they began to be ex- 
posed; and their danger increased with every step of their pro- 
gress in inquiry. 

‘In the meantime, it seems that neither of them thought of sup- 
plicating the aid of their Creator. A single prayer would have 
put the Tempter to flight, and dissolved the charm of the tempta- 
tion. A single recollection, also, of his commands, his kindnes- 
ses, and his instructions, might easily have produced the same ef- 
fect. But neither prayer nor recollection was summoned to their 
assistance. Like theis descendants, when forgetful of God, and, 
in a sense, forgotten by him, they were weak, frail and exposed 
to every danger.’ 


The Author then briefly adverts to the immediate consequences 
of the temptation, and passes on to a consideration of the ‘two 
great questions’ so perpetually iterated: ‘ Since our first parents 
were entirely holy, how could they become sinful?’ and, ‘ Why 
did Ged permit Adam to fall?’ 

The first question, he remarks, in its simple and proper form, 
is no other than this: ‘How can a holy being become sinful, or 
how can a holy being transgress the law of God?’ To this, no 
philosophical answer can, he thinks, be given. It has, however, 
been unnecessarily embarrassed by the modes in which answers to 
it have been attempted. To refer the effect, in the case of Adam, 
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to a principle of action inherent in his nature, would seem to in- 
volve the subject in deeper difficulty, because, if the only princi- 
ples of he, action in Adam were holy, the question returns; 
How could a holy principle be the cause of a sinful action? Dr. 
Dwight is of opinion, however, that a fallacy lies concealed under 
the vague and equivocal word, principle. He admits that ‘ there 
is a cause of moral action in intelligent beings, frequently indica- 
ted by the words principle, affections, habits, nature, tendency, 
propensity, and several others;’ terms indicating a cause, the ex- 
istence of which is proved by its effects, but the real nature of 
which is to us wholly unknown. ‘They intend no more than this; 
that ‘a reason really exists, although undefinable and yeas 
blé by ourselves, why one mind will, either usually or uniformly, 
be the subject of holy volitions, and another, of sinful ones.’? The 
existence of such a cause must be admitted, wniess we acknow- 
ledge it to be a perfect casualty that any volition is sinful rather 
than holy. But there is no such thing as a casualty in this sense; 
that is, an effect uncaused. This unknown cause is what the 
Scriptures denominate the heart. It is the state of mind out of 
which volitions arise, and from which they receive their character; 
a state of mind neither unchangeable, nor so powerful as to neces- 
sitate that the volitions should uniformly correspond to it, so as 
absolutely to prevent either from sinning, where the mind is in- 
clined to holiness, or from acting in a holy manner, where it is 
inclined to sin. ‘To explain the effect in question, therefore, it is 
necessary only to suppose ‘ that a temptation actually presented 
to the mind, is disproportioned in its power to the inclination of 
that mind towards resistance.’ 


‘ There is no proof, from the nature of things, that finite strength 
and stability are sufficient to resist all possible motives to sin. 
From facts, we are irresistibly led to admit the contrary doctrine. 
Angels, though entirely holy, yielded to such motives, as did our 
first Parents also, who possessed the same virtuous character. 
These facts furnish a strong presumption, at least, that it is not 


within the limits of created perfection, to resist temptation in all — 


possible cases; and that the final perseverance of saints and an- 
zels, both in a state of trial and in a state of reward, is derived ul- 
timately from the Almighty Power of God.’ 


We are desirous to exhibit Dr. Dwight’s sentiments, rather than 
to express on these points any opinion of our own. Some of our 
readers may be surprised that he makes no reference to the nega- 
tive principle in created beings, on which theologians have gene- 
rally laid so much stress., His object is, let it be remembered, to 
dispose not so much of the viehaiersical as of the moral difficul- 
ties of the subject; and the consideration alluded to is purely me- 
taphysical, and adapted to meet a philosophical objection. Leib- 
nitz, in reply to those who contended that God is the only agent 
in the Universe, remarks: ‘ When we say that a creature depends 
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upon God for all that he is, and for all that he does, and even that 
his preserv ation is a continual act of creation, we mean, that God 
is constantly imparting to the creature, and producing in him, al} 
that is positive, all that is good and perfect, every perfect gift 
coming down from the Father of lights; whereas the imperfections 
and defects attaching to his operations, proceed from the original 
limitation of which the creature could not but be the subject from 
the earliest commencement of his existence, owing to the ideal 
reasons which set bounds to his nature. For God could not bes- 
tow upon the creature every thing, without making him a God. 
It was necessary, therefore, that there should be different degrees 
in the perfection of ¢hings, that there should also be all varieties 
of limitation.” .. . . . Evil, then, is like darkness; and not only 
ignorance, but even error and malice formally consist in a certain 
species of privation. ‘The will of the creature tends to good in 
the abstract; it ought to go forward towards the perfection which 
is suited to our nature; and supreme perfection is in God. There 
is in all pleasure some sense of perfection. But when the mind 
stops short at the pleasures of sense, or any other kind of gratifi- 
cation, to the prejudice of its higher interests, such as health, vir- 
tue, union with God, felicity, the defect consists in this privation 
of an ulterior tendency. Jn general terms, perfection is positive; 
it is an absolute reality: imperfection i is privative; it proceeds from 
limitation, and tends to further privation. Thus, it 1s a saying as 
true as it is ancient; Bonum ex causa integra, malum ea quolibet 
defectu. And again: Malum causam non habet efficientem, sed de- 
jicientem.”* 

Important, however, as this distinction may be in philosophical 
reasoning, it contributes very little to a satisfactory view of this 
inscrutable subject; and we are disposed to agree w - Dr. Dwight, 
that the most adviseable method of examining it, ‘to consider 
the man and the facts, and not the abstract sriniies? But the 
very terms, sin and holiness, are abstractions; and his own state- 
ment of the case assumes a metaphysical character. It seems, In- 
deed, impossible, if we go beyond the literal circumstances of the 
fact, to avoid adopting such a phraseology. ‘Thus much is clear 
and certain, that man fell through forgetfulness of God, and 
therefore, it cannot be viewed as otherwise than most equitable, 
that he should have been suffered tofall. And further, since the 
display of his own perfections is the highest end which an Infinite, 
Self-existent Being can propose to himself in the creation and 
government of his creatures; it is conceivable how it should be in- 
finitely worthy of God, to allow of an occasion being afforded for 
the exercise of mercy to those who. had so come short of glorifying 
him by obedience. To suppose that God was bound antecedentl 
to interpose, is to hold, that sin merited the favour of God, which 
is a contradiction in terms; and yet, a secret disbelief of the demerit 
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of sin, lies at the bottom of the sceptics reasonings, or rather 
feelings, on this subject; a disbelief arising from viewing sin in re- 
lation to human infirmity, instead of in its more important and 
primary relation to the holiness and claims of God. 

It appears to us to be incorrect to say, that Adam, prior to his 
defection, was the subject of no other principle of action than a 
holy principle; or that his defection arose entirely from what has 
been termed a negative cause. There was a positive principle of 
action involved in his transgression, a principle neither holy nor 
unholy in itself, but deriving its moral character from the direction 
of its exercise. We are not going to plunge again into abstrac- 
tions; we mean only to remark, that an inclination to seek its own 
enjoyment is an inherent and necessary principle of all animal 
and intellectual existence: it is a universal instinct, founded in 
the nature of things, since it is impossible to conceive of a being 
that should not seek its own happiness, Man participated in this 
principle in common with the brute creation; and because he was 
capable of a higher happiness, a happiness suited to a moral agent, 
the principle which impelled him to seek that happiness was not, 
on that account, either virtuous or the contrary. It was a neces- 
sary principle, one 2 ar which he could not but always act. But 
then, what distinguished him from all inferior ranks of existence, 
was his being the subject of another principle, which bound him to 
his Creator; and this principle not being necessary, its exercise be- 
ing voluntary and rational, it followed, that the former might be 
called into exercise, while the latter remained dormant. The 
principle which bound him to his Creator was a natural tendency, 
leading him to seek that happiness which he could not but instinc- 
tively seek, in God. But this natural holy tendency, was not a 
necessary law of his being. God was even then an object of faith; 
and the religious exercise of his intellectual powers, which was 
requisite ry <n alive the principle of love to God, and to subor- 
dinate the natural principle of self-gratification to that which was 
designed for its guidance, was not essentially different in Adam 


before his transgression, from what it is in the Christian now. It 


was properly faith as opposed to animal instinct. 3 

It is the incommunicable property of the Divine Nature, that the 
source of happiness and the end of his operations are within him- 
self. It is an essential law of created intelligence, that the source 
of its happiness should be without itself, and that its perfection 
should consist in union to the source of its happiness. This union, 
it is manifest, can be only of an intelligent and voluntary nature: 
it is the principle of love. Nothing is more clear from even the 
concisé narrative of Scripture, ‘han that our first parents, when 
they listened to the tempter, were induced to seek their own gra- 
tification independently of God,—that they did not, at the actual 
time of transgressing, love God,—that they had for the time lost 
the sense of God,—that the principle of faith was wholly merged 
in the instinct of self-gratification,—and that the prevalence of in- 

VOI. XII. 60 
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ferior motives over those infinite considerations which should have 
enforced obedience, arose from the blind operation of a natural 
principle, neither holy nor unholy in itself, in the suspension of 
that higher principle of love to their Maker, which, in a holy na- 
ture, the faintest act of remembrance, the slightest recurrence to 
the Invisible Author of their being, might seem sufficient to have 
awakened. ‘The transgression involved an act of self-idolatry: it 
was a withdrawment from God as the supreme object of affection 
and confidence. ‘To maintain, then, that the Almighty was bound 
to ava sin, involves one of these absurdities: either that a crea- 
ted nature should have been so constituted as that its union to 
the Divine Being should have been other than moral and. volunta- 
ry, so as to afford no -scope for moral agency; or, that the crea- 
ture’s voluntary withdrawment from his maker, his ceasing to love 
the Author and Source of his happiness, affords a reason why he 
should have been made the subject of a special act of favour. 

We are aware that this by no means supplies a complete an- 
swer to the question which is in every child’s mouth on first learn- 
ing the existence and history, of moral evil, Why did God permit 
‘Ades to fall? It goes some way, however, towards showing the 
unreasonableness and unphilosophical nature of the flippant ob- 
jections of full grownesceptics. To that question, the best an- 
swer that can be given in the present world, is, as our Author re- 
marks, that which was given by our Lord concerning one branch 
of the Divine dispensations: “Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” «It was,’ he adds, ‘a dispensation approved 
by infinite wisdom, and seen by the Omniscient eye to be neces- 
sary towards that good which God proposed in creating the uni- 
verse.” To this it may be subjoined, that it was a dispensation 
which afforded occasion for a transcendent and ineffable a of 
the Divine character. And unless it can be proved that, on the 
whole, the fall of Adam was a greater evil in the system of the 
Universe, than the death of Christ was a good,—all the effects 
and relations of which stupendous event, no human intelligence 
can pretend to appreciate,—no objection can lie against the legi- 
timate conclusion which is established by reasoning ab effectu, 
that the existing system of things, is, in all its parts, the best pos- 
sible. 

The practical remarks which Dr. Dwight makes in the conclu- 
sion of this sermon, are most excellent. 1. ‘ How superior is the 
Scriptural account of the introduction of moral evil into the world, 
to every other!’ 2. ‘ How dreadful the evil of sin as exemplified 
in the malice of the Tempter!’ 5. ‘The only time of successful 
resistance to temptation, is the moment when it is presented.’ 


4. <The ultimate safety of mankind, when they are tempted, lies 
in God only.’ 


‘Had Eve sought the protection of God when she was assailed 
by the Adversaay, she had never fallen. Had she remembered 
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the character of God, she had never believed the declarations of 
the Tempter. Had she: admitted no jealousy, no suspicion, of 
the Divine wisdom and goodness, she had, in all probability, kept 
her happy state. 

‘The same dangers attend all her descendants. If we wish to 
overcome, or escape temptations, it is indispensable, that we re- 
member the presence, and acknowledge the character of God; that 
we distrust in no degree his sincerity or kindness; and that we 
go directly to him for the succour which we need. The ore 
petition in the prayer taught by Christ to his disciples, is, “ Lea 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil;” that is, Suffer 
us not to be led into temptation, but, should this danger betide us 
at any time, deliver us from the evil to which we shall then be 
exposed. Of six petitions only, of which this prayer consists, a 
prayer taught by him who knew all the dangers and necessities of 
man, this is one. .So necessary did he determine this assistance 
and guardianship to be; and so necessary our continual prayer that 
it might be afforded. 

‘In the first temptation, we see the doctrine einen illustra- 
ted. Here no prayer ascended for aid. Here, therefore, no aid 
was given; and here, left to themselves, the miserable victims were 
of course destroyed. Let us, then, learn wisdom both from. their 
example and their end. Let us avoid the one, that we may es- 
cape the other. For protection from tempters and temptations, 
both within us and without us, let our prayers unceasingly rise 
with fervent repetition, Especially, when the Serpent approach- 
es, when the charm ts about to begin, and when his mouth is rea- 
~ S open and swallow us up, let our cries for help ascend to 

eaven, that He who is swift to hear, and always preven to 
pity and relieve, may mercifully extend his arm, and snatch us 
from the jaws of destruction.’ 


We feel restricted by the length to which this article has al- 
ready extended, from entering in this place on any fresh topic. 
We must, therefore, in justice to the merits of the work, request 
the indulgence of those readers whose dissatisfaction with conti- 
nued articles is equal to their impatience of long ones, in reserving 
some account of the contents of the remaining volumes till our 
next Number. : 


Arr. XV. The Gold-winged Woodpecker, or Flicker. (Picus Au- 

ratus.) From Wilson’s Ornithology. 

Ee Pic aux ailes dorees, Burron Vil, 39. Pl. enl. 693.—Picus Auratus, Luu. Syst. 
174.—Cuculus alis deauratis, Kirin, p. 30.—Caressy, I. 18.—Laraam, Il. 
597.—BartTRaM, p. 289.—Pra.n’s Museum, No. 1938. 

With an elegant coloured engraving. 
Tuis elegant bird is well known to our farmers and junior 
sportsmen, who take every opportunity of destroying him; the 
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former for the supposed trespasses he commits on their indian 
corn, er the trifle he will bring in market, and the latter for the 
mere pleasure of destruction, and perhaps for the flavour of his 
flesh which is in general esteem. In the state of Pennsylvania he 
can scarcely be called a bird of passage, as even in severe win- 
ters they may be found within a few miles of the city of Philadel- 
phia; and I have known them exposed for sale in market every 
week during the months of November, December and January, 
and that too in more than commonly rigorous weather. They, no 
doubt, however, partially migrate, even here; being much more 
numerous in spring and fall than in winter. Early in the month 
of April they begin to prepare their nest, which is built in the 
hollow body or branch of a tree, sometimes, though not always, at 
a considerable height from the ground; for I have frequently 
known them fix on the trunk of an old apple tree, at not more 
than six feet from the root. The sagacity of this bird in discov- 
ering under a sound bark, a hollow limb or trunk of a tree, and 
its perseverance in perforating it for the purpose of incubation, are 
truly surprising; the male and female alternately relieving and 
encouraging each other by mutual caresses, renewing their labours 
for several days until their object is attained, and the place ren- 
dered sufficiently capacious, convenient and secure. At this em- 
ployment they are so extremely intent that-they may be heard till 
a very late hour in the evening, thumping like carpenters. 

I have seen an instance where they had dug first five inches 
straight forwards, and then downwards more than twice that dis- 
tance through a solid black oak. 

They carry in no materials for their nest, the soft chips and 
dust of the wood serving for this purpose. The female lays six 
white eggs almost transparent. The young early leave the 
nest, and climbing to the higher branches are there fed by their 
parents. | 

The food of this bird varies with the season. As the common 
cherries, bird cherries, and berries of the sour gum successively ris 
pen, he regales plentifully on them, particularly on the latter; but 
the chief food of this species, or that which is most frequently 
found in his stomach, is wood lice, and the young and larvee of 
ants, of which he js so immoderately fond, that I have frequently 
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found his stomach distended with a mass of these and these only, 
as large, nearly as a plum. For the procuring of these insects na- 
ture has remarkably fitted him. The bills of Woodpeckers in ge- 
neral are straight, grooved or channelled, wedge-shaped and com- 
pressed to a thin edge at the end, that they may the easier pene- 
trate the hardest wood; that of the Golden-winged Woodpecker 
is long, slightly bent, ridged only on the top, and tapering al- 
most to a point, yet still retaining a little of the wedge form there. 
Both, however, are admirably adapted for the peculiar manner 
each has of procuring its food. The former like a powerful wedge, 
to penetrate dead and decaying branches, after worms and insects; 
the latter like a long and sharp pick-axe to dig up the hillocks of 
pismires that inhabit old stumps in prodigious multitudes. These 
beneficial services would entitle him to some regard from the 
husbandman, were he not accused, and perhaps not without just 
cause, of being too partial to the indian corn when in that state 
which is usually called roasting-ears. His visits are indeed ra- 
ther frequent about this time; and the farmer suspecting what is 
going on, steals through among the rows with his gun, bent on 


vengeance, and forgetful of the benevolent sentiment of the poet; 
—that 


—Just as wide of justice must he fall 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


But farmers in general are not much versed in poetry, and pretty 
well acquainted with the value of corn from the hard labour re- 
quisite in raising it. 


In rambling though the woods one day I happened to shoot one © 


of these birds, and wounded him slightly in the wing. Finding 
him in full feather, and seemingly but little hurt, I took him home 
and put him into a large cage made of willows, intending to keep 
him in my own rvom that we might become better acquainted. 
When he found himself enclosed on all sides, he lost no time in 
_ idle fluttering, but throwing himself against the bars of the cage, 
° began instantly to demolish the willows, battering them with 

reat vehemmence and uttering a loud piteous kind of cackling, 
‘similar to that of a hen when she is alarmed, and takes to wing. 
Poor Baron Trenck never laboured with more diligence at the 
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walls of his prison than this son of the forest in his exertions for 
liberty; and he exercised his powerful bill with such force, dig- 
ging into the sticks and shaking them so from side to side, that he 
soon opened for himself a passage; and though I repeatedly re- 
paired the breach, barricadoed every opening, yet on my return 
into the room, I always found him at liberty, climbing up the 
chairs or running about the floor, where from the dexterity of his 
motions, moving backwards, forwards and sideways with equal fa- 
eility, it became difficult to get hold of him again. 

Having placed him in a strong wire cage, he seemed to relin- 
quish all hopes of escape and soon became very tame, fed on young. 
ears of indian corn, refused apples, but ate with avidity the ber- 
ries of sour gum, winter grapes, and several kinds of berries; he 
exercised himself in climbing or rather hopping perpendicularly 
along the sides of the cage, and as evening approached, fixed him- 
self in a hanging pesition with his head under his wing. As soon 
as dawn appeared, even before it was light enough to perceive 
him distinctly across the room, he descended to the bottom of the 
cage, and began his attack upon the ears of corn, rapping so loudlv as 
to be heard in every room in the house. After this he would some- 
times resume his former position, and take another nap. He was 
beginning to be very amusing and even ‘sociable, when, after a 
lapse of several weeks, he became drooping and died, as I con- 
ceived from the effects of his wound. 

Some European Naturalists, and among the rest Linneeus in the 
tenth edition of his Systema Nature, have classed this bird with 
the genus Cuculus, or Cuckoo; that itis almost always on the 
ground; is never seen to climb trees like the other Woodpeckers, 
and that its bill is altogether unlike theirs; every one of which as- 
sertions I must say is incorrect, and could only have proceeded 
from an entire ignorance of the habits of the bird. Except in the 
article of his bill, and that, as has been observed, is a little wedge- 
formed at the point, it differs in’no one characteristic from the 
rest of its genus. Its nostrils are covered with tufts of recum~a 
bent hairs or small feathers; its tongue is round, worm-shaped, 
flattened towards the tip, pointed and furnished with minute barba® 
it is also long and missile, and capable of being instantly protrud- 
ed to an uncommon distance. The os hyoides, like those of its 
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tribe, is a substance in strength and elasticity resembling whale- 
bone, divided into two branches each of the thickness of a knitting 
needle, which pass on each side of the neck, to the back part of 
the head, where they unite and run up along the scull in a groove 
covered with a thin membrane or sheath; they descend into the 
upper mandible by the right side of the bill, to which they are at- 
tached by another extremely elastic membrane that yields when 
the tongue is thrown out, and contracts when it is retracted. In 
the other Woodpeckers we find the same apparatus, differing a 
little in different species. In some, these cartilaginous substan- 
ces reach only to the top of the cranium, in others to the nostril, 
and in one species they are wound round the bone of the right 
eye, which, for its accommodation, projects considerably more than 
the left. 

The tongue of the Golden-winged Woodpecker, like the others 
is supplied with a viscid fluid secreted by two glands, situated 

under the ear on each side, and are at least five times as large in 
" this species as in any other of its size. In this the tongue is con- 
tinually moistened, so that every small insect that it touches ad- 
heres to it. 

The form and strength of the claws and tail, prove that the bird 
was designed for climbing; in fact I have scarcely ever seen it 
on a tree for five minutes at a time without climbing, hopping, 
not only upwards and downwards but spirally, pursuing and play- 
ing with its fellow round the body of the tree. I have also seen 
them a hundred times, alight on the trunk of the tree, though more 
frequently on the branches; but that they climb, construct their 

“nests, lay the same number and similarly colored eggs, and have 
the manners and habits of the Woodpeckers, is notorious to every 
American Naturalist, while they have no resemblance to the 
Cuckoo except in the bill being somewhat curved, and the toes 
being placed, two before, and two behind. 

It may not be improper, however, to.remark, that there is ano- 
ther species of Woodpecker, also called Gold-winged,* which in- 
habits the country near the Cape of Good Hope, and resembles the 
present, it is said, almost exactly in color and form of the bill, and 
in the tint and markings of its plumage, with this difference, that 
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* Picus Caper, Turron’s Linn. 
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the mustaches are red instead of black, and the lower side of the 
wings, as well as their shafts, are also red, while the others are 
golden yellow. It is alsoconsiderably less. With respect to the 
habits of this new species we have no particular account; but there 
is little doubt of their being found to coincide with those of the 
one which we are now describing. 

The abject character which the Count de Buffon, with equal 
eloquence and absurdity, has drawn of the whole tribe of Wood- 
peckers, belongs not to the elegant and sprightly bird now before 
us. How far it is applicable to any of them, will be examined 
hereafter. He is not “constrained to drag out an insipid exist- 
ence in boring the bark and hard fibres of trees to extract his 
prey,” for he frequently finds in the loose ruins of a mouldering 
stump, the capital of a nation of insects, more than is sufficient for 
the wants of a week. He cannot be said to “lead a mean and 
gloomy life, without an intermission of labour,” who usually feasts 
at the first peep of dawn, and spends the early and sweetest hours 
ofthe morning on the highest peaks of the tallest trees, calling on 
his mate or companions, or pursuing and gambolling with them 
for hours together. 

Can it be said that “necessity never grants an interval of sound 
repose ,, to that bird, who while other tribes are exposed to the 
ruue peltings of the pitiless storm, lodges dry and secure in a snug 
chamber of his own constructing, or that “the narrow circumfer- 
ence of a tree, circumscribes his dull round of life’? who, as the 
seasons and inclination inspire, roams from the frigid to the tor- 
rid zone, feasting on the abundance of various regions? Or is it 
a proof that “his appetite is never softened by delicacy of taste,” 
because he so often varies his bill of fare, occasionally preferring 
to animal food the rich milkiness of young indian corn, and the 
nourishing berries of the wild cherry, gum and cedar? It is truly 
ridiculous and astonishing that such absurdities should escape the. 
lips or pen of one so able to do justice to the respective merits of 
his subjects; but the Count de Buffon had too often a favourite 
theory to prop up, that led him insensibly astray, and so, forsooth, 
the whole tribe of Woodpeckers must look sad, sour, and be mise- 
rable, to indulge the caprice of a whimsical Philosopher who takes 
it into his head that they are and ought to be so. 
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But the Count is not the only European who has misrepresent- 
ed and traduced this beautiful bird. One has given him brown 
legs,* another a yellow neck;f a third has declared him a cuckoo,} 
and in an English translation of Linneeus, lately published, he is 
characterised as follows—* Body striped with black and gray, 
cheeks red, chin black, never climbs on trees, &c.’’§ which is 
about as correct as if in describing the human species we should 
say—skin striped with black and green, cheeks blue, chin orange, 
never walks on foot, &c. The pages of natural history should re- 
semble a faithful mirror, in which mankind may recognise ‘the 
true images of living originals; instead of which we too often find 
this department mbling the hazy medium of wretched window- 
glass, through whose crooked protuberances every object appears 
so strangely distorted, that we scarcely know our most intimate 
neighbours and acquaintances. 

The Gold-winged Woodpecker has the back and wings above, 
of a dark umber, transversely marked with equi-distant streaks of 
black, upper parts of the head an iron gray, cheeks and parts sur- 
rounding the eyes a fine cinnamon colour; from the lower mandi- 
ble a stripe of black, an inch in length, passes down each side of 
the throat, and a lunated spot of a vivid blood red, covers the back 
of the head, its points reaching within half an inch of each eye; 
the sides of the neck, below this, incline to a blueish gray; throat 
and chin a very light cinnamon or fawn color; the breast is orna- 
mented with a beautiful créscent of deep black; the belly and 
vent, white, tinged with yellow and scattered with innumerable 
round spots of black, every feather having a distinct central spot, 
those on the thighs and vent, being heart-shaped and largest. The 
lower or inner side of the wing and tail, the shafts of the larger fea- 
thers, and indeed of almost every.feather are of a beautiful golden 





yellow, that on the shafts of the primaries being very distinguish- 
able even when the wings are shut. The rump is white, and re- 
markably prominent. The tail coverts white, and curiously serra- 
ted with black; upper side of the tail and tip below, black, edged 
with light loose filaments of acream color, the two middle ones 





* See Encyce. Brit. Art. Picus. } Latham {Klein. § “« P. griseo nigroque 
lransversim striatus” | 
I. p.. 242. 
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“ truncos arborum non scandit.” Ind. Orn. ¥. 
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nearly wholly so. Bill, an inch and a half long, of a dusky horn 
color, somewhat bent, ridged only on the top, tapering, but not to 
a point, being a little wedge-formed. Legs and feet light blue; 
iris hazel. Length twelve inches, extent, twenty. The female 
differs from the male chiefly in the greater obscurity of the fine 
colors, and in wanting the black mustaches on each side of the 
throat. ‘This description was taken from a very beautiful and 
perfect specimen. 

Although this species is, generally speaking, migratory, yet 
they often remain with us in Pennsylvania, during the winter. 
They also inhabit the continent from Hudson’s Bay to Georgia, 
and have been found on the north west coast ofA merica. 

They arrive at Hudson’s Bay in April, an@leave it in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Hearne, however, informs us, that the Gold-winged 
Woodpecker is almost the only species of Woodpecker that win- 
ters at Hudson’s Bay. ‘The natives there call it Ou-thee-quan-nor- 
ow, from the golden color of the shafts and lower side of the 
wings. It has numerous provincial appellations in the different 
states of the Union, such as “ High hole,” from the situation of 
its nest, “ Hittock,” « Yucker” « Piut” “Flicker” by which last 
it is usually known in Pennsylvania. These names have proba- 
bly originated in a fancied resemblance of its notes to the sound 
of the words, for one of its most common cries consists of two notes 
or syllables frequently repeated, which with the help of the hear- 
er’s imagination may easily be made to resemble each or all of 
them. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arr. XVI—The Bridge over a part of the Delaware, at Phila- 
delphia. 
[With an Engraving. | 

NorwirusranpineG the opposition which interest and prejudice 
excited against this noble enterprize, the legislatures of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania have granted permission to erect a bridge 
from the Jersey shore to the island opposite to this city. ‘The ar- 
suments employed to defeat the plans of Messrs. Farrand and 
Sharp are few and feeble. It has been objected, in the first place, 
that they propose to build but a half-way bridge, which will not 
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ebviate the necessity of a ferry; and it is added that if a traveller 
once gets into a boat, it is not material to him how far he is to be 
conveyed in that manner. As the ferries are at present, the dis- 
tance run by the boats from Market-street to the opposite shore is 
8750 feet, or about 13 miles, by the usual course round the old 
wreck at the north end of the bar; and 10,200 feet, or two miles, 
if they go round the south end of the island. From our wharf to 
the island, the «dlistance is less than 900 feet, and from the city 
wharves tothe Jersey shore, it is nearly 4000 feet. Thus the dis- 
tance will be a-bridged nearly 11-12 ths of the water navigation 
round the island. The serious difficulties arising from ranning 
aground, which so frequently occurs, and the imminent danger and 
loss of lives during the winter, will be entirely avoided. But it is 
not necessary to enlarge upon this head, because the bridge cannot 
supersede the use of the boats, until experience shall have con- 
vinced the public that it offers a preferable mode of crossing the 
river. Until that fact shall be clearly demonstrated, the boats will 
continue to ply, and every person may select the conveyance which 
he prefers. 

It is further objected, that the bridge, by obstructing the stream, 
may create bars in the main channel, on this side of the island, and 
thus become injurious to the navigation of the port. This is really 
too ridiculous for grave refutation. On the other side of the island, 
the water is. shallow and it flows at the rate of 13 knots or miles 
an hour. On this, which is the main ship channel, the rate is $3 
knots. A sluggish, shallow stream is to force obstructions into one 
which is deep, strong and rapid! 

Again, it is said that the city side of the island will be wharfed | 
out, so as to narrow the passage of the water in the main channel. 
The port-wardens to whom the regulation of wharves is confided, 
by act of assembly, can obviate this objection without any difficulty. 

We throw out of view, as unworthy of consideration, the paltry 
argument, that the projectors of this important enterprize are ac- 
tuated hy motives of self-interest. What public undertaking among 
us has ever been achieved, without touching this chord? Let it be 
demonstrated that the proposed canal to connect the Chesapeake 
and Delaware, will yield 6 per cent to the stockholders, and that 
project will not be suffered to sleep in the Philosophical Society a 
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single day. It isa strong proof of the correct judgment of Messrs. 
Farrand and Sharp, in this measure, that it received the approba- 
tion of nearly all the constituted authorities of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, besides a fair proportion of our most respectable 
individuals. ‘To this weight of authority is to be added the Legis- 
lature, composed chiefly of persons who may be called practical 
men on subjects of this nature. It would be a difficult matter to 
persuade such intelligent minds that a bridge at Philadelphia would 
produce any effects against the course of nature, notwithstanding 
all the clamour which might be excited, in order to produce such 
a belief. 

The Board of Directors have published a report, by which it ap- 
‘pears that the cost of the bridge, boats, tavern, stables, 4 acres of 
ground on the island, &c. &c. will be $140,000; and they estimate, 
from satisfactory documents, the present annual income from all 
the ferries, at about $56,000. 

No positive opinion can be formed as to the proportion of this 
income, which may remain with the beats if the bridge should be 
erected. The owners of some of them do not hesitate to admit 
that their business would be destroyed entirely, and they offer to 
join the Bridge Company on equitable terms. No one will deny 
that in winter and at all times when the weather is inclement, 
travellers will prefer that mode of crossing which keeps them not 
more than one minute on the water. Against such an advantage, 
the ferry boats cannot long contend, and if the whole of the busi- 
ness should fall into the hands of the Bridge Company, the stock 
would become incalculably valuable. 

We conclude, therefore, by warmly recommending to the pa- 
tronage of individuals, a measure which has been so powerfully 
sanctioned by all the public authorities. Instead of joining in the 
senseless clamour which it has created, we think the projectors en- 
titled to all praise for the zeal and perseverance with which they 
have prosecuted this scheme. 


Written extempore, at the house of R B 
the gentlemen present, when Burns’s Punch-Bowl, (after din- 
ner,) was introduced, full primed with excellent whiskey-toddy 


Poetry. 


Arr. XVIT.—Poetry. 
VERSES ON BURNS’ PUNCH-BOWL. 





Thou bonie, tosh, wee, modest bowl, 

When wayward fate would dare to scowl, 

How aft thou’s cheer’d Burns’ drooping soul, 
When prim’d wi’ nappy, 

Round him and thee care then might grow}, 
But he was happy. 


Though death, felonious, snatch’d away— 
The richest gem frae Scotia’s lay, 
And left thee fatherless to stray 
*Mang deeps and shallows, 
End now thy woes, thou’s found thy way 
*Mang honest fallows, 


For here’s mysel, a funny loun; 

And there’s my jovial neighbour B 

A better chiel to our Auld Town 
Ne’er came before, 

He’s drawn us round thee,—now we'll drown 
A’ care—encore! 





n; 


Sae fill the glass, but e’er we pree, 

Round this dear relic reverently, 

We'll brighten Scotland’s downcast e’e, 
For sair she mourns, 

And toast thy honoured memory 
Immortal Burxs! 


a 4 ae 


STANZAS, 
BY MRS. MORTON, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


I like—it is my choice to live unseen,— 
Unsought by all whom busy eyes admire; 


Esq. by one of 
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Poetry. 


To watch the blossom’s gem,—the deepening green, 
And from the giddy glare of wealth retire. 


I like the gracious Spring—the Summer gay— 
The Autumn, in his harvest-bounties kind, 
The social Winter’s unpretending day, 
The kindly converse, and the modest mind. 


What is to me the City’s joyous throng? 
I love the sighing of the solemn grove, 
The soft half warble of the twilight song, 
The fragrant eve’s refreshing calm I love! 


If friends have passed, and sorrows found their place, 
And the hurt mind laments its lone career, 

If lost, of life, the sunshine and the grace, 
Yet may the tender gleam of Hope appear. 


There the crushed thought shall find a voice, and there 
Some healthful Pleasure on the sick heart rise, 
Some living lowliness—some banished care, 
Warm the cold cheek, and light the languid eyes. 


SONG, 

And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller hae to spare, 

Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o’? Donald mair: 

Oh! wha wou’d buy a silken goun, 
Wi’ a poor broken heart, 

Or what’s to me a siller crown 
Gin frae my love I part. 


The mind whose every wish is pure, 
Far dearer is to me, 

And e’er nr'fore’d to break my faith, 
Ili lay me down and die: 

For I have pledg’d my virgin troth, 
Brave Donald’s fate to share, 

And he has gien to me his heart, 
Wr a’ its virtues rare. 





























Poetry. 


His gentle manners wan my heart, 
He grateful, took the gift, 
Cou’d I but think to seek it back, 
It wou’d be war than theft, ; 
For longest life can ne’er repay 
The love he bears to me; 
And e’er I’m fore’d to break my troth, 
I’ll lay me down and die. 


a + oo 


SONNET. 
Mais les Tems sont changes, aussi bien que les Lieux. Racine. 


How dear that time, on which the weeping thought 
Of pensive Memory delights to dwell; 

When each new day some glorious triumph brought, 
Beyond the power of eloquence to tell! 


How dear that place, the paradise of thought, 
Where sacred Love and Friendship us’d to dwell; 
Where echoes faint in ev’ry gale are brought, an 


mn ene nn 
—_ Fat 


That still, to Fancy’s ear, of pleasure tell. 


On eagle wing the hours of rapture flew, 
And from this bosom ew’ry comfort bore; q 

Reluctant sorrow bade those scenes adieu, h 
Which still to me a pleasing aspect wore. 

The scenes of bliss again these eyes may view, 
But Pleasure’s season will return no more! if} 


hd] 


SONG. 

The muse of Robert Herrick, who flourished in the reign of Charles Hi 
[., was a genuine descendant from that of Anacreon, as the fol- { 
lowing song will testify. ith 
Gather the rose-buds while ye may, | 

Old Time is still a flying; | 

And this same flower that smiles to-day | 
To-morrow will be dying. 
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The glorious light of heav’n, the sun, 
The higher he’s a getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And near he’s to setting. 


The age is best which is the first, . 
When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And, whilst ye may, go marry; 
For having lost but once your prime, 

You may forever tarry. 


———— 


SONNET. 
Dispregiator di quanto *l mondo brama. Petrarch. 
How blest is he who for the love of gain, 
(A love, I fear that never will be mine,) 


With cheerful heart can every toil sustain, 
And Freedom’s self without a sigh resign! 


For me, how oft must I lament in vain, 

The wayward taste of these romantic eyes, 
Which many an object view with fix’d disdain, 
That all the world besides agrees to prize! 


Content through lifé’s sequester’d vale to glide, 
By wealth unloaded, and to fame unknown, 

If Friendship’s foliage deck’d my smiling side, 
And Love’s fair flow’rets on my banks had blown, 
And’ were the muse her voice at times to join, 

All that this heart desires would then be mine. 


—_— 


SONG. 


I want not a goddess, to clasp in my arms, 
With the wisdom of Pallas, or Venus’s charms; 






































Poetry. 


But give me a maiden who smiles without art, 
With sweetness of temper and softuess of heart; 
With breeding accomplish’d, and virtue improv’d, 
With soul that can love, yet never has lov’d; 

To her Pd resign all my freedom and ease, 
Contented to love her and happy to please. 


I sigh’d when I saw what I lov’d in a maid, 
With graces that won me as soon as survey’d; 

I look’d and I lov’d, but too rashly I find, 

How wretched I should be if she were unkind— 
Her virtue may tempt one more worthy to woo; 
Her taste is so nice and her judgment so true— 
How can I pretend her affections to move, 

With no charms but my music, no merit but love. 


But yet she delights in my music and rhyme, 

And my love is so warm it may melt her in time; 

Of late as | sung in a passionate strain, 

She was mov’d with my song and perhaps with my pain; 
°Tis foolish to hope—’tis in vaitfto despair, | 

If I fail to possess her, adieygto the fair— 

By reading [’ll strive to recover my rest, 

And grow wise in mere spite, if 1 cannot be blest. 


— ee 


TO MY CHILDREN. 
Heu! quam minus est reliquis versari, quam vestrorum meminisse. 


These verses were written, as the author informs us, under the influence of great 
depression of spirits. The subject is of a nature we should have thought, too sa- 
cred for the public eye, had not Cowper taught us that a mind of acute and shrink- 
ing sensibility, can strangely find a solace in laying open to that unseen public the 
inmost recesses of the heart. We enyy not the feelings of him who can peruse 
these lines without emotion: they abound with images which must find a mirror in 
the breast of every parent. 


My babes, no more Ill behold ye, 
Little think ye how he ye once lov’d, 

Your father who oft did enfold ye, 
With all that a parent e’er prov’d;— 
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Poetry. 


How with many a pang he is saddened, 
How many a tear he has shed 

For the eight human blossoms that gladdened 
His path, and his table, and bed. - 


None knows what a fond parent smothers, 
Save he who a parent has been; 

Who once more in his daughters, their mother’s, 
In his boys, has his own image seen! 


And who—can I finish my story?— 

Has seen them all shrink from his grasp; 
Departed the erown of his glory, 

No wife and no children to clasp!— 


By all the dear names I have uttered, 
By all the most sacred caresses, 
By the frolicksome nothings I’ve muttered 
In a mood that sheds tears while it blesses; 


By the kisses so fond I have given, 
By the plumpgdittle arm’s cleaving twine, 
By the bright eye whose language was heaven, 
By the rose on the cheek pressed to mine. 


By its warmth that seemed pregnant with spirit; 
By the little feet’s fond interlacing, 

While others pressed forward to inherit 
The place of the one thus embracing; 


By the breast that with pleasure was troubled, 
Since no words were to speak it availing: 
Till the bliss of the heart was redoubled, 
As in smiles on the lips ’twas exhaling. 


By the girl who, to sleep when consigned, 
The promised kiss still recollected, 

And no sleep on her pillow could find, 
If her father’s farewell were neglected; 


Who asked me, when infancy’s terrors 
Assailed her, to sit by her bed; 














Poetry. 


And for the past day’s little errors 
On my cheek tears of penitence shed; 


By those innocent tears of repentance, 
More pure e’en than smiles without sin, 
Since they mark with what delicate sentence 
Childhood’s conscience whispers within;— 


By the dear little forms, one by one, 
Some in beds closely coupled half sleeping, 
While the cribb’d infant nestled alone— 
Whose heads at my coming all peeping, 


Betrayed that the pulse of each heart 

Of my feet’s stealing fall knew the speech; 
While all would not let me depart, 

Till the kiss was bestowed upon each; 


By the boy who, when walking and musing 
And thinking myself quite alone, 

Would follow the path 1 was choosing 
And thrust his dear hand in my own; 


Joy more welcome because unexpected;— 
By all this fond store of delights, 

(Which in sullen mood, had I neglected 
Every curse with which heaven requites, 


Were never sufficient for crushing 
A churl so malign and hard-hearted,) 
But by the warm tears that are gushing, 
As I think of the joys that are parted; 


Were ye not as the rays that are twinkling 
On the waves of some clear haunted stream? 

Were ye not as the stars that are sprinkling 
Night’s firmament, dark without them? 


My forebodings then hear! By each one 





Of the dear dreams through which I have travelled, 


The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one, 
Which have withered ye all, be unravelled. 
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ADDRESS TO THE GENIUS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


This is decidedly superior to any ode of Akenside’s, and had it appeared among the 
works of Collins, few persons would have suspected it to be spurious. It is, un- 
questionably, a very beautiful, though not a faultless poem. The last three lines 
are objectionable, whether in point of sentiment or merely of phraseology, we will 
not decide, 

When first thine eyes beheld the light 
And Nature bursting on thy sight, 
Poured on thy beating heart a kindred day: 
Genius, the fire-eyed child of Fame 
Circled thy brows with mystic flame, 
And warm with hope pronounced this prophet lay: 


« Thee, darling Boy! I give to know 
Each viewless source of Joy and Wo, 
In thee my vivid visions shall unfold; 
Each form that freezes sense to stone, 
Each phantom of the world unknown, 
Shall flit before thine eyes, and waken thoughts untold. 


“ The bent of purpose unavowed; 
Of Hopes and Fears the wildering crowd; 
The incongruous train of wishes undefined; 
Shall all be subjected to thee! 
‘ 'The excess of bliss and agony 
Shall oft alternate seize thy high attempered mind. 


« Oft in the moody summer vale, 
When Evening breathes her balmy gale, 
Oft by the wild brooks’ margin shalt thou rove; 
When just above the western line 
The clouds with richer radiance shine, 
Yellowing the dark tops of the mountain grove. $ 


« There Love’s warm hopes thy breast shall fill, 
For Nature’s charms with kindliest skill 
Prepare for Love’s delicious ecstasy; 
Thy prostrate mind shall sink subdued, 
While in a strange fantastic mood, 
The wild power fires thy veins and maniles in thine eye! 










































Poetry. 


For know, where’er my influence dwells, 
Each selfish interest it expels, 

And wakes each latent energy of soul; 
Indifference, of the marble mien, 
Shall ne’er with lazy spells be seen, 


To quench th’ immortal wish that aims perfections goal. 


«These shalt thou burst, whate’er it be 
That manacles mortality, 
And range through scenes by fleshly feet untrod; 
And Inspiration to thine eye 
Shall bid futurity be nigh, 
And with mysterious power approximate to God.” 


ee - 


CHILDHOOD. 


In a child’s voice, is there not melody? 

In a child’s eye, is there not rapture seen? 
And rapture not of passion’s revelry; 

Calm, though impassioned; durable, though keen! 

It is all fresh, like the young spring’s first green! 
Children seem spirits from above deséended, 

To whom still cleave Heaven’s atmosphere serene; 
Their very wildnesses with truth are blended; 


Fresh from their skiey mould, they cannot be amended. 


Warm and uncalculating, they’re more wise,— 

More sense that ecstasy of theirs denotes,— 
More of the stuff have they of Paradise, 

And more the music of the warbling throats 

Of choirs whose anthem round th’ Eternal floats, 
Than all that-bards e’er feigned; or tuneful skill 

Has e’er struck forth from artificial notes: » 
‘Theirs is that language, ignorant of ill, 
Born from a perfect harmony of power and will. 


a 


OTHELLO’S ACCOUNT OF HIS COURTSHIP. 


Her father lov’d me—oft got drunk with me, 
Captain, (he’d cry,) come tell us your adventures, > 


} 
{ 
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From year to year, the scrapes, intrigues, and frolics, 

That you’ve been versed in. 

I ran them through, from the day I first wore scarlet 

To the very hour I tasted his fine claret;- 

Wherein [ spoke of most disastrous chances 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes from drunken frays in taverns, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, and lodged in the watch-house, 

Of my redemption thence, with all my gallantry at country quar- 
ters. 

When of rope-ladders and of garret windows— 

Of scaling garden-walls, lying hid in closets, 

{t was my hint to speak, (for I love bragging,) 

And of the gamblers that each other cheat, 

The pawn-brokers that prey on needy soldiers, 

When sword or waistcoat’s dipt. All these to hear, 

His daughter Prue would from a corner lean, 

But still to strain the milk, or skim the cream, 

Was call’d to the dairy,— 

Which when she’d done, and cleanly lick’d the spoon, 

She’d come again, and sit, with gaping mouth, 

And staring eyes, devouring my discourse:— 

Which I soon smoaking, 

Once seiz’d a lucky hour, and entertained her 

With a full history of my adventures; 

Of fights in countries where I ne’er had been, 

And often made her stare with stupid wonder 

When I did talk of leaping from a window, 

Or lying hid on tester of a bed. 

She gave me for my pains a gloating look: 

She swore, ecod ’twas strange, ’twas woundy strange, 

°T was comical, twas hugely comical; 

«]° fags, you officers are vicked creatures,” 

She’d be afraid of me, she vow’d—* and yet 

You are so comical and entertaining, 

Well, I declare, of all the men on earth, 

I like.a soldier.” On the hint I spoke. 

She lov’d me; for the sex loves wicked fellows, 

And I lov’d her to get her father’s money. 
























Poetry. 


A NEW PROLOGUE TO 
«THE POINT OF HONOUR.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Point of Honour! what a pretty name!” 
Methinks I hear each auditor exclaim; 

While Fancy roams abroad on airy wing, 

And each anticipates a different thing. 

“The Point of Honour!” cries a matron sage, 

“ Honour indeed! in this degenerate age! 

«Tis Satire surely—some mischievous poet, 

“ Has mark’d our folly and would let us know it. 
« When J was young—if 1 remember right, 

« The point of honour was to be polite, 

“To act with due decorum, and to speak 

*“ With staid demeanour, and with accent meek; 
“ No flippant miss then dar’d the public gaze, 

“ Unless protected by a hoop and stays; 

“ In ample folds the glossy satin fell, 

«¢ And she who carried most, was most a belle; 
«Then so discreet their conduct too appear’d,— 
“ For pretty maidens then were seen, not heard, 
“The beaux too, then their wigs and small-swords sported, 
« Ah! men were men indeed, when I was courted! 


* The Point of Honour!” cries a dashing blade, 
“ An author teach a gentleman his trade! 
«Why curse his impudence! the knave no doubt 
«¢ W ould teach us how to cAll each other out, 
‘«‘ Prescribe the distance, measure out the lead, 
« And tell the game cocks how they should be fed!” 


The younger ladies sit in glad surprise,— 
(I think I see it dancing in their eyes,) 
* The Point of Honour! I would bet a pair 
“ Of white kid gloves, ’tis full of sweet despair,— 
“ Of love and fighting, danger and delight,— 
“ Wooing and wonder, frenzy and affright,— 
“ A-cross old guardian, and a maiden aunt— _ 
* A gallant lover and a spectre gaunt,— 
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“ He gains her heart—and then when he has won her, 
«To get her off, must be his Point of Honour; 
“Her Point of Honour, every lady knows,— 
“'l'o please a lover, and to plague a spouse.” 
Mercantile men with formal length of phiz, 
Fancy the thing must be a sort of quiz; 

And eager to avert th’ expected stroke, 

Whisper, “’tis known that J have never broke— 
“T pay my debts—’tis true my notes are out, 

* But who can say that they are hawked about. 

“ In broken banks [ve not a cent of stock, 

“Nor do Ushave—l’d rather pick a lock. 

“My credit’s good—nor do I e’er forget 

“The Point of Honour when I owe a debt.” 


Thus in suspense, to you and us distressing, 
You seem resolved to make it up in guessing; 
For us—we care not what your gwesses are, 
If you’ll confine them to the bill of fare; 
Nor let your critics hint with wintry looks, 
«The Lord sends victuals but the Devil cooks.” O. 





Arr. XVII1.—Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


A third edition of Sig. Carlo Botta’s history of the War of the 
American Revolution, in the original Italian, has been transmitted 
by the author to the American Philosophical Society. This edi- 
tion was printed at Milan, in. 1819 “ with some corrections” by 
M. Botta. 

The French House of Deputies caused to be published in 1848, 
a complete list of the pensioners of government, with the amount 
of their several pensions. This list is printed in 10 vols. 4to. 
The whole number of pensioners is, 196,205, and the amount of 
pensions is nearly twelve million of dollars. ‘The greater part of 
these pensions is paid for services rendered to Bonaparte, and ei- 
ther were granted before the restoration, or have been given to 
the military who have since retired from service. ‘The pension- 
ers are thus divided into three classes: 


Persons. Amount. Average. 
Civil, : . “ 7,881 2,294,682 f. 295 f. 
Military and Widows, 132,918 48,340,484 371 
Ecclesiastics, : 55,505 12,959,837 233 








196,205 63,595,003 —$ 11,924,000. 
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Compensation to Authors. In the case of Power v. Power, 
lately tried in London, it appeared in evidence that in the year 
1811, the plaintiff entered into an engagement with Mr. Moore 
for a period of seven years, during which time the latter was to 
supply the former annually, with one number of Irish Melodies, and 
certain other works secthed, for the consideration of five hundred 
pounds sterling, ($2,220), at the expiration of the seven years, a 
‘ further agreement was entered into for the term of six years. 


Mr. Jackson has published a translation of “ An account of a 
Journey from Fas, to Timbuctoo, performed in or about the year 
1787: by El Hage Abd. Shabeeny.” Shabeeny is a musselman, a 
native of Tetuan, who, at the age of fourteen, accompanied his fa- 
ther to Timbuctoo: here they resided three years, and then pro- 
ceeded to Housa; their residence in this place was for two years, 
when they returned to Timbuctoo, resided 7 ‘years there, and then 
came to Tetuan. From this account it is evident that this per- 
son, if in the least intelligent, and to be depended upon, is ex- 
tremely well qualified to give information respecting a part of 
Africa scarcely known to Europeans. Mr. Lucas, the British 
Consul at Tetuan, was well acquainted with him, and the informa- 
tion this work contains was obtained through Mr. Lucas, in an- 
swer to questions put by Mr. Beaufoy. It is a very important work, 
clear in its details, and, as far as internal evidence goes, entirely 
worthy of credit. 


The “ Travels to the sources of the Senegal and Gambia,” are 
from the pen of M. Mollien, who was sent by the French govern- 
ment to discover the sources of the Senegal, Gambia, and Niger; 
to ascertain if any communication existed between the two former, 
to descend the Niger, to traverse Bambouch, and visit its gold 
mines; and to return by way of Galam. The more novel and dif- 
ficult parts of this expedition he was not able to execute: he has, 
however, added considerably to our knowledge of the geography 
of this part of Africa—having ascertained the s,.irces of the Gam- 
bia £0 be distinct, though very near to each otter, and having ex-. 
plored the source of the Senegal. The information he received 
respecting the Niger agrees with that which all the natives of this 

art of Africa, and the travellers to Timbuctoo, give—viz. that it 
alls into the Nile. Except in a geographical point of view, M. Mol- 
lien’s work is not entitled to much praise; many of his adventures 
and accounts are tinctured with egotism or the marvellous. 


Mrs. Bailey, of Philadelphia, has issued proposals for republish- 
ing, by subscripti@n, a scarce and valuable work entitled, A com- 
plete view of Episcopacy, as exhibited from the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church until the close of the second century, containing an 
impartial account of them, of their writings,’and of what they say 
concerning bishops and presbyters; with observations and remarks, 
tending to show, that they esteemed these one and the same order 


ef the ecclesiastical officers, in answer to those, who have repre- 
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sented it as a certain fact, universally handed down, even from 
the apostles’ days, that governing and ordaining authority was ex- 
ercised by such bishops only, as were of an order superior to pres- 
byters. By Cuartes Cuavcnoy, D. D. Pastor of the first church 
of Christ in Boston. Price one dollar. This title is so ample as 
to supersede the necessity of any explanation from us. ‘To those 
prema ieane who wish to obtain aclear view of the powers pecu- 


iar to the office of bishops in the apostolic ‘age, this work may be 
recommended with great confidence. 


James Hall, Esq. of Illinois, late of the United States army, is 
preparing a Treatise on Military Law, on an enlarged plan. It 
will be put to press as soon as sufficient encouragement is received. 
There is no work in which this subject is treated so fully and fun- 
damentally as its importance requires; and if we take into consi- 
deration the number of courts martial which are created in this 
country, and the gross ignorance which is too often displayed oy 
the judges, it may be affirmed that there is no book more wanted. 
On the law of evidence, for instance, these gentlemen, who, with- 
out the intervention of a jury, are called upon to decide questions 
which may affect the honour or the life of an individual, are often 
as ignorant as a stupid justice of the peace. They have been known 
to reject, with scorn, rules deduced from the gravest authority, 
merely because they did not coincide with the imperfect notions 
which they had rashly adopted. To some practical experience in mi- 
litary affairs, Col. Hall has the advantage of adding the profession- 
al knowledge of a lawyer, and we may therefore expect from his 
pena systematic treatise on this anomalous branch of jurisprudence. 


Nismes.—The beautiful temple known by the appellation of the 
Maison Carree, has undergone considerable repairs. The roof 
has been restored to its ancient shape; and the cornice in the 
eastern facade, which was much decayed and very loose, has beer 
rendered quite firm, and secure. It is now intended to clear 
away the rubbish below, which has accumulated to a depth of near- 
ly nine feet, and to restore the bases of the columns; so thatithe 
temple will be completely visible, although much sunk beneath 
the feoved of the surrounding place, from which it will be separated 
by a handsome iron pallisading placed on the top of the stone 
facing of the area surrounding. this beautiful relic of ancient ar- 
chitecture. These repairs are undertaken in consequence of the 
exertions of the General Council for the Department du Gard, se- 
conded by the liberality of the King. 


Denmark.—Grumbach has translated, from th® Anglo-Saxon, an 
ancient Gothic heroic poem, entitled Biowulf’s Drapa; a compo- 
sition of very great antiquity, having been written more than ten 
centuries.—Professor Rahbeck has also produced a translation of 
the Mala or Saga of Brennunia, one of the oldest and most curi- 
ous of Icelandic Sagas. It-is printed in the first volume of his 
Northern Tales. tines this eminent writer and elegant poet 
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has turned his attention to the traditions and mythology of the 
early periods of the Northern Nations, much may be expected 
from so industrious and skilful a pen. ‘The Icelandic Literary 
Society continues its labours with uninterrupted and indefatigable 
zeal. The Sturlunga Saga, an undertaking of extraordinary mag: 
nitude, and of no less historical importance, is now completed. 
The society contemplate$ another design of equal interest, namely 
—editing a collection of the best Icelandic poets. Professor 
Finn Magnussen observes, in his interesting papers on Northern 
Archeeology, that the extraordinary attachment which Oluf Hos- 
kaldsen (who was Hovding in Iceland in the tenth century,) had 
for sculpture, is now remarkably displayed in the illustrious Thor- 
valdsen, who is the twenty-fifth in deena from that personage. 


Sola, another Spanish artist, has likewise exhibited a group of 
extraordinary merit. It represents a mother, who is instructin 
her infantine son to shoot, and assists him to draw the string 0 
the bow with one hand, while she directs the arrow with the 
other. It is needless to inquire what is the history attached to 
these figures, or the particular incident here represented, since 
their exquisite beauty and sportive grace sufficiently prove to the 
spectator that they are 


Dame Venus and her sagittary boy : 
Who work to gods and men such sweet annoy. 


Roman Antiquities at Castir.—Since the late discovery of Ro- 
man remains at this place, there has been found a tesselated pave- 
ment of extraordinary splendour and beayty: it is surrounded by 
a strong foundation, and is in the most see state of preserva- 
tion. There have been likewise discoveretl many other articles: 
and curious specimens of Roman manufacture, such as floors of 

ainted plaster, urns, coins, trinkets, and four pieces of elephant’s 
orn. 

Botanical Gardens—The most ancient Botanic Garden, of 
whch there is any authentic record, is that formed by Theophras- 
tus, with the assistance of Demosthenes of Phalerus, about 300 
years before the Christian sera. In the Capitularies of Charle- 
mggne are to be found directions concerning gardens, and lists of 
thé plants to be grown inthem. At the request of Messer Gual- 
tieri, the Republic of Venice formed a public garden for the cul- 
tivation of medicinal plants, in the year 1333; and in the sixteenth 
century Italy exhibited many similar establishments, although the 
French claim the merit of having given the first example of any 
thing of the kind in the botanical garden at Montpelier. This, 
however, did not exist until the reign of Henri IV; yet was 
certainly the first of the kind in that ingdom, and prior to the 
one at Paris by five-and-twenty years. 


Panoramas.—Professor John Adam Breysig, an architect and 
scene painter of considerable eminence in Germany, and author 
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. of various essays on perspective and theatrical decoration, has pub- 
lished a paper in the Berlin and Spener Zeitung, by which he 
lays claim to the merit of being the original inventor of the Pano- 


rainas, the principle of which he discovered before the ingenious 
Englishman, Barker. 


Cleaning of .Medals—Professor Lancellotti, of the Royal In- 
stitute at Naples, read at a late sitting of fhat society, an account of 
process which he employs in order to remove from ancient silver 
medals the rust that covers, and often renders them illegible. He 
first lays the medal in oxydated acid of salts, afterwards in a so- 
lution of sal-ammoniac for a short time; then rubs it with a piece 
of linen until all the rust disappears. His experiments have al- 
ways been attended with success; and the discovery is of impor- 
tance tothose who study numismatics, sincea greatinumber of iver 


medals, whose inscriptions have hitherto not been legible, may 
now be rendered so. 


Mechanical Inventions—M. Kuhaiewsky of Warsaw, a very 
excellent mechanist, has produced the following inventions, viz. 
1. 4 Threshing Maciine, which has the advantage of being very 
simple in its construction, durable, economic, a not expensive; 
and is likewise superior to every contrivance hitherto formed for 
this purpose, being the only one that injures neither the stalk 
nor the grain in separating the former from the latter. ‘The ma- 
chine consists of several wheels, two of which (one at either end) 
are furnished with 48 flails: these are put in motion by one man 
as he walks to and fro within the machine, and thus a single la- 
bourer is enabled to perform the work of a great number. The 
most complete success has attended the experiments that have 

‘been made, and there &an be no doubt of the efficiency of the inven- 

tion. 2. 4 Sawing Mill, which is also worked by a single person, 
without any assistance from water. 3. An Astronomical Watch, 
which indicates the difference of time in the principal places,in 
different parts of the globe: this has been accepted as a present 
by the Emperor Alexander, who has sent M. Kuhaiewsky, ingpe- 
turn, a magnificent snuff-box, and has assigned him a sum to ena- 
ble him to continue his important labours. 


Prophecies.—Councillor Lillienstern, of Frankfort on #he 
Mayne, has published a very singular work, in which he attempts 
to prove argumentatively and methodically, that the predictions 
respecting .\ntichrist are now on the eve of being accomplished. 
Antichrist, he asserts, will appear in 1823; his arrival will be suc- 


ceeded by ten years of :eligious wars; after which the millenium, 
as he assures us, is to commence in 1836. 


Zoology.—M. iviard,a young French naturalist, found at Suma- 
tra, in 1819, a tapir, an animal which, until then had never been 
met with except in the New World. It does not differ from the 
American tapir, except in colour; the extremity of the ears, the 
rump, the back, the belly, and the sides, being white: while every 
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ether partis of a deep black. This fact is the more worthy of no- 
tice, as it overturns the reasonings of Buffon, respecting the dif- 
ference between the animals of Asia, and those of America. 
Insiitute-—The prize proposed this year, by the « Academie 
Royale des Sciences,’ in the class of Physics, is—to determine, 
by means of accurate experiments, what are the causes of animal 
warmth,—whether chemical or physical? Tie academy expressly 
requires that the quantity of caloric emitted in a given time, by a 
healthy animal; and the quantity of caloric produced by its respi- 
ration, be ascertained with the utmost exactitude; also that this 
caloric be compared with that produced by the combustion of car- 
bon, in forming the same quantity of carbonic acid. ‘The prize 


will be a gold medal, of the value of 3,000 francs, to be adjudged 
at the sitting of 1823. 


Belzoni.—The city of Padua, of which this celebrated travel- 
ler is a native, has struck a medal in commemoration of his dis- 
coveries, and in testimony of their gratitude for the valuable gift 
he made to this place, he having presented to it two curious pieces 
of antiquity,—two lion-headed statues of granite, now deposited 
in the hall of the Palazzo della Ragione. 

An Italign translation of his interesting travels, is expected to 
appear about this time. It will contain some alterations made by 
the author himself,—and will appear in two volumes octavo, ac- 


companied by six numbers of plates. The publisher is Bettoni of 
Milan. 


Lishon.— Abolition of the Punishment of Death—The Portu- 
guese Cortes have, by the application of a long violated principle of 
justice and humanity, abolished this dreadful punishment, so op- 
posite in its effects to the interests of society, and so degrading to 
civilization;—one which has been so deservedly reprobated by 
Beccaria, and a number of other eminent philosophers and writers 
oy the criminal and penal system. Public morality would be 
much better consulted by the adoption of solitary confinement as 


agpunishment for crimes, than it is at present by the spectacle of 
death. 


Portable Houses.--The Swedish journals speak very highly of 
Lees portable houses, that have been invented by Major Blom, 
wo is celebrated at Stockholm for his knowledge of mechanics. 
These edifices, which are coristructed of. wood, may he elevated 
in a single day, and contain, if not every comfort, at least all that 


is necessary for a siaall family. In cold weather they are warm- 
ed bya stove. 


Spanish Literature—Don Torribio Nunnez, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, has collected the various writings of Jeremy 
Bentham, and formed them into a regular system of politics; 
such a one as he conceives to be particularly adapted to the wants 
of his countrymen at the present juncture. The title of this work, 
which has already met with great commendation, is Sistema de la 
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Ciencia Social Ideado por el Jurisconsulto Ingles Jeremias Bent- 
ham, y puesto en egecucior conforme a los principios del autor 
original, por el Dr. D. Torribio Nunnez, &c.——Marshal De Ha- 
ro’s Account of the Defence of Gerona, Relation Historica de la 
defensa de Gerona, is a publication that may be consulted with 
advantage both by the historian and the military tactictioner, and 
is particularly rich in materials for a narrative of the important 
events of the late war. Several works have been translated from 
the English and French: even the Memoirs of Bergami, and 
the Queen’s Trial, have found both translators and publishers 
But books of more permanent interest are not overlooked, as is 
proved by an annunciation of a Spanish version of Robertson’s 
Charles V. and of the Principes de la Legislation Universel.— 
The Thirteenth Volume of the translation of Mrs. Bennet’s Novels 
has appeared, containing Rosa 6 la nina Mendiga (the Beggar 
Girl); and a female writer, named Donna Juana Bafrera, has trans- 
lated another English Novel, under the title of Cecilia 6 el Pa- 
dre y al Hija.—D. Vincente Fernandez Villares has produced a 
gee translation from a French novel of Ducrav-Dumenil, called 

ias en el Camp» 6 Pintura Historica de una piquena Familia. 
—l.ittle original poetry has appeared; nothing indeed worthy of 
mention, except some political and patriotic Odes, @nd a perfor- 
mance of PD. Rafael de Ceeceres, which deserves notice mere- 
ly from the extravagance of the subject, it being a system of 
myology in verse. ‘The title of this curious poem is, Eacposicion 
Metrica Succinta y Exacta di todos los Musculos del Cuerpo Hu- 
mano 6 sea la Miologia puesta en verso Castellano! 

The first volume of an historical work of very superior merit, © 
and indeed of more importance than any produced during the last 
century, has lately issued from the press at Madrid. It is enti- 
tled, La Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espada, sa- 
cada de Manuscritos y Memorias Arabigas and is written by the 
Academician Josef Antonio Conde, who died last year. The Spa- 
niards have for a long time, been indebted to the researches of 
the literati of other countries, but have at length, applied they - 
selves to the investigation of this interesting epoch of their ta- 
tional history; and, notwithstanding the number of documep%s 
that have been destroyed, enough yet remain to supply the de‘t- 
ciencies, and to correct the errors of the old chroniclers, and thas 
dispel the obscurity in which the annals of this sera are re 
Conde, whose early death is to be lamented as an irreparable loss 
to Spanish literature, ventured into this immense and bewildering 
mine, examined the valuable MSS. deposited in the various libraries 
of Madrid, as well as those in the archives of the Escurial, and, 
after attentively collating and studying them, produced a work 
that will confer imiortal honour on his memory. The policy. of 
the Arabian conquerors, their military tactics, their government and 
legislation, their system of taxation, the administration of their 
police, their institutions for public charity and education, their re- 
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ligious toleration, manners and customs, form the principal objects 
of the author’s attention; and the facts and documents are all ori- 
ginal and authentic. He has, moreover, incorporated many frag- 
ments from the Arabian poets, partly for the purpose of elucida- 
ting events and customs, and partly to give an Oriental air to the 
whole composition. He has, Finca derived from Arabic sources 
of biography, much important information relative to those great 
men who distinguished themselves, either in literature or in arms, 
The work is divided into four books; the first of which commences 
with a brief account of the situation of the Arabians, at the time 
of their first irruption into Africa. The author then proceeds to 
describe their attact upon Spain; the government of the Omars; 
their policy, and their conduct Fotis the people whom they 
conquered; the feuds between the Omars themselves; the events 
which brought Spain under the dominion of the Caliphs of Damas- 
cus; and, lastly; he presents a vivid picture of the actions and the 
characters of the first Arabian conquerors in Spain, during the 
interval from 710 to 748. The second book treats of the Arabian 
Monarchy in Spain, (as it existed independent of the vey pe 
of the princes of this powerful dynasty, and the extension of their 
power, both within and without the peninsula; of the government, 
manners, wealth, arts and sciences of the Arabians, until the break- 
ing out of the war in 1080, to which period we are brought down 
in the present volume, which consists of 660 pages in 4to. The 
third and fourth books will be comprised in the two succeeding 
volumes, which are partly printed. It was the intention of the 
author to give a glossary and explanation of all the Arabic words; 
and also a comparative geography, and a map of Arabian Spain; 
this, however, he has been prevented from executing by death, 
which seized him in the midst of his labours. 


Russia.—According to the latest estimation, there are 350 liv- 
ving authors in this country, about one-eighth part of whom are eccle- 
siagtics, but the far greater proportion consists of persons of rank. 
Bat, ‘smeister, in his Russian Library, computed that, previously to 
1¢2 % there existed about 4000 different werks in that language. 

‘ec? extensive collection of national literature belonging to the 
‘emy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, there were, in 1800, 3000 
‘ks printed in the Russian tongue; among which, only 105 be- 
lotiged to the class of novels and romances. Since this period, 
authorship has increased so much, that last year no fewer than 8000 
volumes were printed in this language. Translations are very 
numerous, particularly of dramas, novels, works of imagination, 
and the belles lettres. There are newspapers and journals, both 
German and Russian, published at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, 
Revel, Abo, and other principal cities. At the first of these places 
there are 15 printing houses, and 10 at Moscow. . 

A Poetical Journal,—entitled Die Muse, has been commenced 
at Leipzig, by Kind. One of the most important articles that 
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have appeared in it, is a specimen of a translation, by Nordstera, 
of Childe Harold, in the Spenserian stanza of the original. ‘the 
writer, however, is not sufficiently master of this difficult form of 
versification. In addition to the poetry, this publication is intend- 
ed to contain theoretical, polemical, and satirical essays. 


The Bell and Lancasterian Sistems.—A work has appeared at 
Lyons, attacking the system of education pursued in what are 
called, on the continent, schools of mutual instruction, condemn- 
ing it as prearent with danger, and pointing out the mischiefs to 
be apprehended from its adoption. The title of this work is, 
L’Enseignment Mutuel Devoile, ainsi que ses Jongleries at Pre- 
tintailles Revolutionnaires; ou |’Art d’affranchir Education de 
V’Enfance de toute Influence Morale et Religieuse! 


Italian Literature-—A voluminous publication has been com- 
menced at Milan: it is intended to form a complete series of the 
best historical works in every language, and is entitled, Biblioteca 
Siorica di tutti i Tempi, e ditutte le Nazioni. The first work 
selected by the editor is Muller’s General History of the World, 
in six volumes. Next, the History of the American War, by Bot- 
ta, an author whe has been called, by the journalists of Philadel- 
phia and New York, the Livy of the United States; and who has 
been universally admired, as one of the most philosophical histo- 
rians of the present age. To these succeeds the eloquent work of 
Gibbon: a very unfinished and incorrect translation of him had be- 
fore appeared in Italy; but this has new been entirely rewritten, 
and completed by Bertolotti, the successful translator of many 
other English works.—Bettoni’s Lettere sui Giardini ai Venezia 
is another publication, from the Milan press, deserving of notice. 
In these seven epistles (four of which have been before peaied) 
the writer describes, in an elegant style, the noble garden which 
has been formed, of late years, in the centre of that city, the natu- 
rally romantic situation of which it is well adapted to render styil 
more picturesque, especially should those improvements be made 
which Bettoni suggests. He proposes that it should be embel!’s3- 
ed with monuments, statues, temples and other elegant de}, 
tions of art. This work is sentimental and poetical._—The C,,,a- 
lier Luizi Bossi continues to labour indefatigably in the prose./- 
tion of his laborious work on Italy, Le Storia d’Italia Anticé,'e 
Moderna: The twelfth volume has just been published at Milan, 
by Giegler and Bianchi. It begins with the overthrow of the 
Western Empire, from the time of the acknowledgement of [heo- 
doric, as king of Italy, to the founding of the kingdom of Lombardy, 
and finishes with a descriptiou of the situation of the presteres 
cities, and islands of Italy under the dominion of the Goths and 


Lombards.— Vita e Commercio Letterario, &c. the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Galileo Galilei, a posthumous work of the learned) 
Florentine Senator De Nelli, is an interesting piece of biography 
of the great Italian astronomer, composed from the most authen- 
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tic sources and original documents, the author having purchased 
all the manuscripts and letters he could meet with of Galilei, Co- 
ricelli, Castelli, Viviani, and other mathematicians of the 17th 
century. The work, which is in two volumes quarto, is embellish- 
ed with ten plates: two of them are portraits of Galilei; the first 
taken when he was 40, the other, 77 years of age. Both of them 
are engraved under the direction of the celebrated Raphael Mor- 
ghen.—The first volume of the Collezione degli antichi Storict 
Greci volgerizzati, edited by Sonzogno, of Milan, contains a trans- 
lation, by Compagnoni, of Dictys Cretensis, and of Dares the 
Phrygian. In the second, third, and fourth volumes, are the first 
and second books of Diodorus, also translated by Compagnoni, 
and the nine books of Herodotus, translated by Andreas Mustoxidi 
of Corfu, who has added to them a Commentary.—The anony- 
mous Storia di America, intended as a sequel to Segue’s General 
History, gives an account of the moral and physical features of the 
New World. The writer has borrowed much from Humboldt, 
but has not availed himself of the assistance of Azara and Sobre- 
vielo. In the sixth and last division of his work, he treats of the 
different dialects of America, and their origin: he considers that 
their number, said by some to amount to 1264, has been greatly 
exaggerated, althou h it is certain that in a single province a va- 
riety of dialects are used orally which are not employed in writing. 
—A work on the science of history, by the Duke di Ventignano, a 
writer before known to the public by his tragedies, has issued from 
the press at Naples, under the title of Pensieri sulla Scienza del- 
la Storia. In this treatise the author follows the steps of Rio, 
whom he calls the founder of the Synthesis of History; and he en- 
deavours to systematize this important study, and to reduce it to 
certain principles founded in the nature of man. In conformity 
with this gt he attempts to develop the progress of civiliza- 
tig, and the changes which society and government have succes- 
sivgly undergone.—The interesting biographical work entitled Vite 
af srealti @illustri Italiani, is now closed with the 60th number, 

‘Bspining the Life of Filangieri, by Carnebali, and his portrait, 
egdived by Caronni. There is another work of nearly a similar 
nam *ve and title, Ritratti dillustri Italiani Viventi, of which the 
fift? number has just appeared, with the portraits of Palette, Per- 
ticari, Rossini, Stratico, and Venturi, ‘The sixth number will com- 
plete the work. Among the portraits which have already been 
given are, Appiani, the scene painter, Botta, the historian, Canova, 


Morghen, Paer, the composer, Pindermonti, Scarpa, Visconti, the 
archeologist, and Volta. 


_ History of Russia —Castelneau’s Essai sur lV Histoire Ancienne 
de la Nouvelle Russie is an historical work of great research. 
The labour of collecting materials for such an undertaking, was 
considerably enhanced, by the rapid succession of .the different 





tribes, who have made themselves masters of this country, from’ 


the time when it was first described by Herodotus, until it was in 
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corporated with the rest of the Russian Empire. M. Castelneau 
has divided his history into three distinct portions or eras; the 
first, commencing with the most remote antiquity, ends at the 
conquest of the Crimea by Mahomet II. in 1475. The second, 
which records facts better authenticated, and less perplexed and 
obscure, comprises three centuries, terminating in the year 1784; 
when the country was ceded to the Russians. The Author has 
spared no pains, that he might produce the first ‘complete and ge- 
nuine history of a people, with whose annals we have hitherto been 
but imperfectly acquainted,—of those warlike ‘Tartars and Cos- 
sacks, who have so often rebelled against the Porte, and have con- 
stantly been at variance with Poland and Russia. The third, 
and last portion of the work is not deficient in interest, to those 
who prize the cultivation of intellect more than the subjugation 
of territory, and who consider the advance of agriculture, com- 
merce, art, and civilization, to be more truly glorious, than all the 
pomp, pride, and circumstances of war and conquest. These pro- 
vinces, so long exposed to devastation, now present a scene of 
prosperity. ‘Their situation on the borders of the Black Sea, the 
navigable streams by which they are intersected, the fertility of 
the soil, and the possession of a flourishing and increasing com- 
mercial city, a them the most important possessions of the 
Russian empire. At the end of the work, is an interesting account of 
a journey made by the author through the Crimea, for the purpose 
of collecting information relative to its geology, natural history, 
numismatics, statistics, agriculture, trade, and navigation. 


The Journal of Jurisprudence, No. IV. by J. E. Hall, will con- 
tain an Analytical Digest of the English Reports of cases, decid- 


ed in the courts of Common Law, and Equity, of Appeal and Nisi 
Prius in the year 1820. To be continued annually. 


Harrison Hall proposes to publish a third volume of moop’z’s 
INDEX, which will embrace the reports of Anstruther, W, Black- 
stone, Burrow, Cowper, Douglass, Forrest, Loft, Price, Sn, 
Wightwick, Wilson, and the volumes of Taunton, Barnewal,’ 17°. 
Alderson, Moore, &c. which have appeared since the public,” jon 
of the previous volumes. "ik 

Aso, A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Norman, Fre*ch, 
and other languages, interspersed in the Commentaries of Sir Wm. 
Blackstone. 


In Dugald Stewart’s Dissertation prefixed to the supplement to 
the Encyclopeedia Britannica, Vol. V. part I. p. 166. we have pe- 
rused, with cordial satisfaction, the following well-earned tri- 
bute to the labours of one of our friends to whom the readers 
of the Port Folio owe more than we are permitted to acknowledge. 
After stating that he had received the “ Report of the Histori- 
cal Committee, &c.” this profound writer proceeds: * It was with 





af 
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great pleasure I observed, that one of the first objects to which 
the committee,” (i. e. Mr. Duponceau) “ has directed its attention, 
is to investigate and ascertain, as much as possible, the structure 
and grammatical forms of the languages of the aboriginal nations 
of America. The Report of the corresponding secretary, (Mr. 
Duponceau) dated January 1819, with respect to the progress then 
made in this investigation, is highly curious and interesting, and 
displays not only enlarged and philosophical views, but an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the philological researches of Adelung, 
Vater, Humboldt, and other German Scholars. All this evinces 
an enlightened curiosity, and an extent of literary information, 
which could scarcely have been expected in these rising states for 
many years to come.” 

“The rapid progress which the Americans have lately made i2 
the art of writing has been remarked by various critics, and it is 
certainly a very important fact in the history of their literature, 
Their state papers were, indeed, always distinguished by a strain 
of animated and vigorous eloquence; but as most of them were 
composed on the spur of the occasion, their authors had little time 
to bestow on the niceties or even upon the purity of diction. An 
attention to these is the slow offspring of learned leizure, and of 
the diligent study of the best models. This I presume was Gray’s 
meaning, when he said, that “ good writing not only required great 

jarts, but the very best of those parts;”* a maxim, which if true, 
would point out the state of the public taste among any people of 
Ye general improvement which their intellectual powers have re- 
eds and which, when applied to our Trans-atlantic brethren, 
ch Id justify sanguine expectations of the attainments of the ri- 
generation.” 
The “ Presbyterian Magazine” recommends the Conversations 
on the Bible, lately printed at the Port Folio office, to “ families, 
schools, and Bible classes, as a pleasing and important help, in 
the study of that portion of the inspired volume to which the 
work relates.” 

A new edition of Nicholson’s Dictionary of Chemistry with im- 
provements by. Dr. Ure of Glasgow, has lately been published in 








* Note of Mason on a letter of Gray’s to Dr. Wharton, on the death of 
Dr. Middleton. 
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Great Britain, and republished by Robert Desilver in this ‘city; 
with valuable notes by Dr. Hare. The high reputation of these 
gentlemen entitles this work to confidence. 

The London Literary Gazette, for September last says the Pi- 
rate, does not move so fast under the press as to afford any hope 
of his appearing very speedily. Perhaps it may be Christmas be- 
fore he issues forth. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the Account of the Tyrol Wanderer was printed off (vid. 
p. 333.) we have discovered that what is there acknowledged to 
be borrowed from an English Journal was actually stolen from us, 
as any one may be convinced who will refer to the Port Folio for 
August 1812. This explanation may excite a smile at our ex- 


pense, although this Journal was not then under our control. 


aN 
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